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Christian Unton., 


you good; you believe in it; 
every one took it. 


| you have told us so. 


duce one old friend to another, 


TO OUR FRIENDLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper carries to you our best wishes 
The Editors add 
their greetings to those of the Publisher, 
which will be found on the last page. 
thank you for the many kind words which 
we have received during 1886, a few only 
of which are printed in this issue of The 
7 They are our inspira- 
tion to render you better service in 1887. 
You like The Christian Union; it has done 
you wish 
We believe this because 

Turn to the last page 
of The Christian Union, read what the 
Publisher has to say to.you, and then, if 
you are inclined to do anything to intro- 


We 


drop a 


postal card te the Publisher, and he wit 


Cabinet. The air has been full of rumors of all sorts. 
These have now been cleared up by Mr. Goschen’s ac- 
ceptance of the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as the successor of Lord Randolph Churchill. All en- 
deavors to secure the return of the latter were unsuc- 
cessful. Lord Hartington was hastily summoned 
home from the Oontinent, but he also refused to take 
office under Lord Salisbury. It seemed for the 
moment as if the Conservative Ministry were in 
imminent danger of going to pieces. But the 
accession of Mr. Goschen has saved it for the 
time. So far as fitness for the position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is concerned, no 
better choice could have been made. For an 
entirely untrained financier it substitutes one of 
the most thoroughly experienced and capable men in 
English public life; for an audacious and sometimes 
energetic Parliamentary leader it substitutes a man 
of great coolness, sagacity, and debating powers, who 


has been at times one of Mr. Gladstone’s most 


successful opponents on the floor of the House. It 
is true that Mr. Goschen is a Liberal; but he has 


represented the most conservative element of the 


Whig section, and his sympathies with popular move- 
ments have been slight. As a Liberal he opposed the 
extension of the suffrage, anu in the recent Home 


Rule campaign he was Mr. Gladstone’s most efficient. 


and active an‘2gonist. 


The difficulties of the Conservative Ministry, how- 
ever, are by no means settled ; on the contrary, they 
are likely to increase. Lord Churchill out of the 
Ministry for all practical purposes is a new party, 
and he will have to be settled with eventually on his 
own terms. Whatever question may be entertained 
with regard to his abilities as a statesman, there is 
not the slightest doubt about his possession of un- 
common gifts as a politician. He has steadily forced 
his way to the front by an audacious disregard of 
the traditions of his party, and even of those con- 
ventions which English public men are slow to 
violate. English Oonservatives of the type of Lord 
Salisbury, men of definite aristocratic conviction 
and principle, are few. The great mass of 
the Conservative party is dominated simply by 
the desire to retain office, and it will welcome 
any policy which will secure that end. © Again 
and again in recent history it has outrun the 
Liberals in devising democratic measures for win- 
ning popular support. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
the embodiment of this policy. For the old Tory 
traditions he cares nothing, and for the old Tories 
themselves he cares less. He is bound to win, and 
he will accept any programme which he thinks will 
command popular support. The Tory Democrats, of 
whom he is a recognized leader, are ready to outbid 
the Radicals themselves if they can only be put into 
office and kept there. What Lord Churchill will do 
next no one knows, aud he would be a bold speculator 
who would attempt to outline his course. But he 
may be counted upon in one way or another to fasten 
public attention upon himself, and to force the Con- 
servative Ministry to march to his accompaniment. 
His relations with Mr. Chamberlain are known to be 
intimate, and the somewhat singular course of the 
latter in his recent extension of the olive branch to 
the regular Liberals lends additional mystery and 
interest a very complicated situation. 


At a recent meeting of the London iii Club 
Mr. O. T. Read, who is known in England as ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Jeremiah,” delivered an able and doleful 
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said, had been able to recommend for cattle disease no 
remedy except slaughter. Turning to the financial 
aspects of the case, he said that for the last ten years 
the English farmers had lost an average of $50,000,- 
000 per year. This statement is not to be regarded 
.88 @ serious exaggeration, since most of the English 


farmers are bound by old leases which were made 


when grain was dear and everybody was expecting 
a still further increase in land values. But this in- 
crease has not taken place, and instead of enjoying 
an ‘‘ unearned increment,” the farmers have had 
to endure an unearned decrement. Many of 
them believe that rents should be reduced to 
the level of fifty years ago. The only hopeful fact 
which Mr. Read can discover is the recent advance 
of half ashilling in the price of wheat. He takes 
this to be a sign that the wheat which came from 
America last year came at a loss to both growers and 
carriers, and that the American wheat acreage will 
fora time diminish. This hope does not appear to 
have been fulfilled. In 1885 our wheat acreage 
diminished, but last year the reports indicate that 
it has decidedly increased. Evidently cheap bread- 
stuffs have come to stay, and the only hope for 
the English farmer lies in decreased rents and in 
better methods of production. Mr. Read en- 
tirely misrepresented the history of English agricult- 
ure when he spoke so disparagingly of agricultural 
improvements. Thorold Rogers tells us that“in the 
fourteenth century the common crop of an acre of 
wheat was but eight bushels from two bushels of seed- 
corn. In the eighteenth century it had risen to 
twenty bushels. In 1884 it reached nearly thirty 
bushels. There is no reason to believe that agricult- 
ural improvements will not go on. 


Never before, we think, in history has a country 
been perplexed and pestered by its too great prosper- 
ity. We have substantially paid off all the national 
debt due and payable this century, and are accumu- 
lating a surplus at the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 
What to do with it is the problem of national finance. 
Reduced taxation would be the very natural solution ; 
but this. cannot be done without so considerable a 
reduction of the tariff as to interfere with its pro- 
tective character, and against this something very 
like half the country, possibly much more than half, 
protests. 
surplus is embodied in a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Scott, of Pennsylvania, providing that the 
Treasury shall loan the surplus to the national banks 
at two per cent. interest on call. The Ohristian 
Union is not, as our readers are aware, afraid of 
considering propositions because they are socialistic 
in their tendency. But the socialistic audacity of 
this proposition fairly takes our breath away, and 

we hardly know what to make of the fact that the 
most radically socialistic proposition seriously made 
to Congress comes from so sound a thinker as Mr. 
Scott, who is one of tlie ablest business men in Oon- 
gress, and comes in the interest of the national 
banks. It is nothing more or less than a proposition 
to levy a tax on the blankets, the sugar, the teols, 
the household and personal necessaries of every 
American in order to lend the product at an incred- 
ibly low rate of interest to the men who apparently 
need it least ; namely, those who have good com- 
mercial credit with the banks. If the United States 
Government is going into the money-loaning busi- 
ness, why not lend direct on bond and mortgage to 
the small farmers in the West, who now have to pay 


from eight to twelve per cent. interest ? 


The latést scheme of providing for the | 
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‘The incompetence of very much of the editorial 
treatment of public questions in our great dailies has 
had a curious illustration during the past week or ten 
days. East and West they have been criticising the 
proposed Inter-State Commerce bill on the assumption 
that what is known as the short haul clause requires 
the railroads to charge the same rate per mile for a 
sbort haul as for a long’ one; that, for example, if 
the charge for a thousand miles is ten dollars, the 
charge for a hundred milesshall be one dollar. This 
would be indeed an absurd provision. But Congress 
has not gone utterly daft. The short haul clause 
simply provides that a railroad shall not charge more 
for a short haul than for a longer one on the same 
line and between the same termini ; that it shall not, 
for example, charge more for carrying a car-load of 
grain from Chiéago to Albany than it charges for the 
carriage of the same car-load of grain over the same 
track from Chicago to New York. There may, be 
objections even to this apparently very reasonable 
provision, but they have not been suggested by the 
newspaper critics who have first invented and then 
discussed a very different one. If there is any good 
reason why a railroad corporation should pay a bonus 
for the privilege of hauling freight in the above in- 


stance from Albany to New York, it is in order to’ 


state the reason. 


Mr. Richard Dana, in the ‘ Forum,” points ouf, 
with figures which afe somewhat appalling, the gigan 
tic dimensions of the evil of our present civil service 
system and the necessity for radical reform. There 
are, he tells us, in the Federal Government about 115 
classes of appointive Offices, with an aggregate salary 
of $80,000 000, representing at five per cent. interest 
a capital of over one billion and a Lalf. He estimates 
tha’, adding in the State and municipal patronage, the 
salaries amount to an annual income of $210,000,000, 
and a capital of the enormous sum of $4, 200,000,000. 


We cannot compress into a paragraph the argument }- 


based on these figures. They are themselves the best 
_ possible argument. So long as this immense sum of 
money is put up at ever yegection to be voted, fought, 
and traded for, so long our politics will be corrupt. 
Whenever the principle is once thoroughly estab 
lished in National, State, and municipal politics that 
no man can be appointed to office except for proved 
efficiency, nor turned out of office except for derelic 
tion in duty, the greatest source of corruption in 
American politics will be removed. 


The Knights of Labor have won a bloodless victory 
in the city of Brooklyn. -We do not pretend to have 
fuily investigated the facts, but we do not conceal 
the fact that our sympathies are with the men, as 
we think the sympathies of the public were generally. 
The preceding President of the B-ooxlyn City Rail, 
roads had been retired because of his interest in and 
sympathy with its drivers and conductors, and a new 
President had been put in his:place who was sup- 
posed to be free from that sort of sentiment. In the 
var’. s negotiations between the new President and 
the Executive board of the Empire Protective 
Association there was some unreason on both sides. 
The final issue, howéver, was raised when’ the Presi- 
dent refused to deal with the Knights of Labor, and 
declared his purpose to deal only with his own em- 
ployees. This seems on its face entirely reasonable. 
The oi jection to it was sharply put by one of the 
representatives of thé men. He said that if any 
individual complaived, he was discharged, and if any 
individual net complaining on his own account 
undertook to represent the complaints of others, a 
good excuse was £09n found for discharging him, 
and that accordingly it was necessary, if the men 
were to be represented at all, that they should be 
- represented by an outside organization. After a 
brief tie up the President retracted his refusal, nego- 
tiations were resumed, some concessions were made, 
we believe on both sides, but. substantially the 
claims of the men were conceded—namely, for twelve 
hours’ actual work within a fourteen-hour working 
day. 
' That very serious disturbances have entered the 
Knights of Labor organization is very clear. How 
serious it is uot easy to determine. The Knights of 
Labor igs a powerful organization, and now that its 


power has been demonstrated various men are’ 


attempting to get control of it for their own purposes. 
The Avarchkists, wh» want to wash everything off the 
slate that civil.zation has written and begin anew, 
would be glad to hold the Knights of Labor as a 
reserve corps. The Socialists, who do not mean to 
inaugurate revoluticn, but who none the less expect 


it to be inaugurated and want to be ready for it when | 


it comes, would be glad to have control of the Kaights 
of Labor as an army for the battle when the war call 
is sounded. The great mass of workingmen, how- 
ever, neither desire nor anticipate revolution ; they 
simply desire better wages and better treatment ; they 
simply organize to secure these. Mr. Powderly is 
their representative ;- that he truly represents the 
numerical strength of the Order we think cannot be 
questioned. Lut whether he represents its aggressive 
force is not so clear. His ordering of the pork- 
packers to work in Chicago, his condemnation of the 
employment of Knights of Labor funds in aid of the 
Anarchists, his general influence against Martin Irons 
and all of his tribe, have provoked a noisy discontent. 
Whether it is as deep as it is noisy we cannot judge. 
We suspect not. His acceptance of an increased 
salary and his levy of an assessment of twenty-five 
cents for a general fund for the organization are the 
occ sions, though not the causer, of the present 
venomous agitation against him. We are not able 
to understand the spirit with which this agita 
tion is regarded by many of our secular coutem 
poraries, and their sneers against Mr. Powderly’s 
inabdility to control his own Order. Whether 
the Knights of Labor organization retains its cohe- 
rence or divides into two bodies—-a conservative and 
a revolutionary one—or disintegrates alfogether, is 
not, perhaps, of great public moment. but whether 
the great body of workingmen in this country, espe- 
cially those without any expert and special knowl 
edge, are guided and restrained by such men as Mr. 
Powderly, or stimulated and excited by such men as 
Martin Irons and Mr. Fielden, is a matter of tran- 
scendent importance ; and the man who endeavors 
to calm their passions and restrain their actions by 
wise counsel, though he sometimes makes mistakes, 
and oftener fails to accomplish his purpose, is at 
least entitled to the sympathy and good wishes of 
every well-thinking man in the community. 


We give large space elsewhere to a full report of 


‘Dr. Egbert O. Smyth’s address in defense of himself 


and his co-workers in the Faculty of Andover Semi 
nary against the charges which have been brought 
against him and them. This seems to us to bea 
simple act of justice. The Andover Faculty have 
been accused of being guilty of a :‘‘stupendous 
breach of trust.” 
were teaching what they had pledged themselves not 
to teach, and what they recognized to be inconsistent 
with that pledge, and that they were thus deliberately 
diverting a great fund from the purposes for which it 
was given to purposes not only inconsistent there: 
with but antagonistic thereto. We doubt whether 
apy candid person can read Dr. Smyth’s address, or 
even the abstract report of it by our Boston corre. 
spondent, and not at once acquit him of this charge. 
It seems from our Boston correspondentxthat Dr. 
Smyth’s reply, even before he had elaborated it in his 
argument, had produced this effect on one of those 
who had joined in the prosecution, and that Dr. 
Blaisdell, however widely he may continue to differ in 
theology from Dr. Smyth, is convinced that there 
has been no conscious violation of trust, and has 
therefore withdrawn from a case which, if there be 
no violation of trust, cannot be distinguished from a 
legal prosecution for heresy. The question whether 
the ‘‘new theology ” of Andover is consistent with 
its old creed is one which is purely personal and pro- 
vincial, and we do not discuss it ; but the accusation 
that the five eminent Christian men who occupy the 
chairs of Andover Seminary are guilty of a breach of 
trust is one which needed only to be confronted with 
a simple statement of the facts in order to disappear. 


Indirectly, however, the Andover case has a more 
than personal and provincial interest, and in one 
sense concerns ail other denominations more than it 
concerns the Oongregationalists. What is involved 
in a creed subscription ? The clergy of most churches 
and the laity of many churches are required to sub- 


‘scribe toa creed. What does such a subscription 


signify? It may be claimed, with a fair show of rea- 
son, that the creed is to be interpreted as it was under- 


‘stood by those who drew it, and that to subscribe to 


a creed is to subscribe to the understanding of its 
Original framers. This is the general law regulating 
the interpretation of contracts and the acceptance of 
trusts. But it is safe to say that it is not in fact the 
understanding of most persons who subscribe to a 
church creed. We doubt whether ten per cent. of 
the Presbyterian ministry hold the theological views 
which were held by the framers of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, or whether any larger proportion 
of the®Episcopal clergy hold in detail the views enter- 


It has been assumed that they | 


| 


| 


tained by the founders of the Episcopal Church and 


incorporated by them in the Thirty nine Articles. The 
aimplest of all creeds is that known as the A;ostles’ 
Oreed, as it is the most ancient. Every Jay member 
of the Episcopal Church accepts it. But there is as 
little room to doubt that the primitive church, by its 
declaration of faith ‘‘in the resurrection of the 
body,” meant a literal uprising from the grave of the . 
flesh that had been laid away in it, as there would be 
to assert that Christians any longer entertain this 
opinion. The reciter of this creed accepts the phrase, 
but gives to it a different and less literal and material 
siguvificance. In short, every creed represents, not 
merely, nor indeed chiefly, a philosophical or scientific 
system, but certain great spiritual truths and experi- 
ences which survive changes of phraseology and pbilos- | 
opby, and which constitute the real and vital continu- 
ity of the Christian Church. By acreed sub:cription the 
subscriber does«in fact generally mean that he accepts 
these spiritual truths; not necessarily that he accepts 
the phraseology of the creed or even the philosophic 
form in which the truths are cast. Thus the phrase 
in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘ the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” is really a confession of 
faith in a peraonal immortality, and is probab!y so 
construed by nearly all whorepeat it. Whether such 
a creed acceptance as this is sufficient to meet the 
legal demands of the trust deed in the Andover case 
we shall not undertake to determine. But as bear- 
ing upon this general question the decision ofthe 
Visitors in that case may havea wider than a local 
or denominational bearing. 


The resignation of Dr. Barbour as pastor of Yale 
College appears likely to bring up in that institution 
the question whether chapel attendance shall con. 
tinue to be compulsory. It is compulsory in most 
Christian colleges. The regult of making it voluntary 
in Corne!] has been to dispense with chapel exercises 
altogether. But Oornell 1s exceptionally situated, at 
some distance from the town, and has no dormitories. 
The abolition of compulsory attendance at Harvard, 
accompanied as it has been with special endeavors to 
make chapel exercises attractive to the students, has 
resulted in no diminution, if not in an actual increase, 
of attendants, This may, however, be partly due to 
the novelty. The experiment has yet to be proved a 
final success. At Oberlin, where the chapel exercises 
are in the afternoon instead of the morning, attend- 
ance upon them does not appear to be regarded by 
the students as a hardship. How far this may be due 
to the peculiar spirit of Oberlin we cannot well 
judge. There is something obnoxious, spiritually, 
in the idea of compelling students under jenalty to 
attend worship. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that in most communities, and in 
nearly all Ohristian families, there is a quasi-moral 
compulsion enforcing attendance upon pablic or 
family worship, which is almost wholly wanting in 
the college community. I£ Yale College should un- 
dertake to follow the example which Harvard has 
set, we hope it will imitate Harvard’s example in 
special endeavors to make the chapel services worth 
attending. | 


GENERAL NEws. —We hope there is no truth in the 
rumor that Govern-r Hill is thinking of supplanting 
Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, by 
political candidate. Mr. Brockway has won a na- — 
tional reputation, and his removal for politica 
reasons would arouse a national indignation against 
the Governor.——Judge Barrett has heard the argu- 
ment of Jacob Sharp’s counsel for a change of the | 
place of trial to some county other than this. It is 
not likely that the request will be granted.— by 
tha will of the late J. Q. A. Williams $400,000 is — 
left to Harvard as a fand to aid deserving students, 
who are to consider the money advanced as loans to 
be repaid if possible.-——Mr. D. L. Moody has begun 
a series of meetings at the First Church of Chicago, 
with a very large attendance.——The capture of tne > 
St.. Louis train-robbers and the recovery of most of 
the money was a clever piece of detective work. 
Fotheringham, the messenger, is still held on sus- 
picion of being implicated.—General Logan was 
buried in Washington on Friday, with impressive 
ceremonies. The funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Newman. The President was unable to attend. 
llis health is now, it is reported, improving.——Some | 
three hundred people were burned or trampled to 
death in Madras, India, last week, a fire breaking - 
out in a crowded inclosure ata great fair.— Mr. 
Hewitt assumed office as Mayor of New York on New 
Year’s Day.——The working of the new Sunday law 
in New Orleans is exciting feeling there. Last week, 
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on petition of 400 saloon-keepers and others, an 
injunction was issued restraining the authorities 
from interfering with places of business that were 
kept open. This will bring the whole subject before 
the courts. ——The struggle for the Speakership at 
Albany has ended in a victory for Me. Husted. —— 
John Roach, the ship-builder, is, it is reported, dying 
of cancer.——On New Year’s Day Emperor William 
of Germany celebrated the eightieth anniversary of 
his entrance into the Prussian army. 


FOR 1887. 


PEND less than you earn, and you will be rich. 
Eat less than you can digest, and you will be 

well. 

Attempt less than you can accomplish, and you 
will be strong. 

Covet little, love much, and you will be happy. 

By the first you will accumulate money ; by the 
second, blood ; by the third, nerve; by the fourth, 
love. 

And so we wish you a happy New Year. 


McCLELLAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HIS handsome volume of over 650 pages will 

not do much to re-establish the reputation of 
General McOlellan. It will be well if it does not oper: 
ate to irretrievably damage that reputation. If it is 
necessary to blot the fair names of Chase, Sumner, 
Santon, Sherman, Grant, and even Lincoln himself, 
to recover the name of McOlellan, the recovery is past 


hope. We do not believe that this is necessary. But. 


the autobiography partly, and the extraordinary 
introduction by William C. Prime wholly, proceeds 
upon that assumption. Mr. Chase was a political 
intriguer, whispering malign suggestions against Mc- 
Olellan behind his back and expressing cordial con- 
fidence to his face; Sherman was an incompetent, 


whose troops were found by his successor disorgan- | 


ized, and nothing doing to better their condi'icn ; 
Grant was inebriated and insubordinate; the great 
Republican leaders were more anxious to secure a 
solid Republican party than a united nation ; secession 
had as many supporters among the Northern Repub- 
licans as amovg the Northern Democrats ; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a reed shaken in the wind, who 
took his convictions from the last man he talked 
with. Finally, we are soberly asked to believe that 
Stanton was without either ability or honor, ana 
deliberately planned and executed the defeat of the 
Peninsular campaign for the purpose of accomplishing 
the political destruction of the leader of the Army of 
the Potomac. Republics have short memories, but 
they are not so short that any pen can persuade the 
American people that Stanton wasa Machiavelli, and 
Lincoln a Louis XVI. Leaving the literary contents 
of this volume for subsequent review in another de- 
partment of this paper, we take this volume as the 
text of an explanation, for the benefit of our readers 
of the present generation, of the causes which led 
to the defeat of the Army of the Potomac in the 
Peninsular campaign. 

After the outbreak of the war the loyal citizens of 
the North were very soon divided into two parties, 
each of which represented rather a tendency of 
thought than a clearly defined principle. One party 
entertained the idea that an insurrection had broken 
out in certain States of the Union, that the secession 
ordinances had been carried by fraud or violence, 
that in all the seceding States there was a large 
number, if not an absolute majority, of the citizens 
who were loyal to the United States, that it was a 
fundamental duty to do nothing that would impair 
their rights, and a fundamental policy to do nothing 
which would alienate their loyalty ; that the North 
was not making war upon the States, but upon 
armed mods in the States, and that as soon as this 
mob had been quelled the States were to be restored 
to their old relations to the Union, and everything 
would go on as before. Of course slavery was in- 
cluded in this everything. The other party enter- 
tained a very different conception of the crisis. They 
believed that si cession was the natural result of 
slavery ; that the Nation had not to put down an 
armed mob, but to subdue a great revolution ; that 
the South was substantially a unit in secession 
and in pro-slavery purpvses, and that no dallying, 
compromising, or making war easily was possible. 
Some of them perceived from the first that slavery 
and secession must die together, and they did not 
desire to see the war ended except with the end of 
slavery. This was theattitude of Sumner, Giddings, 
and Wade in politics, and of Fremont in the field. 


| 


The majority of the people, however, did not foresee 
as far, nor attempt to do so. They were simply 
aroused and wrathful at a causeless war made upon 
the Union. They rallied to its defense. They were 
determined to put down the rebellion at any and 
every cost. They cared neither to maintain slavery 
nor to abolish it ; they cared only to sustain the na- 
tional honor and the national authority. They had as 
little patience with the man who made war withthe 
purpose of preserving slavery intact as wi.h the man 
who made it for the purpose of emancipation. Their 
aim was single—the re establishment of the Nation. 
Their sentiments were expressed in the sentence, ‘‘ If 
any man hauls down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot.” Their enthusiasm was for the man who 
gave the best promise of shooting on the spot any 
man concerned in hauling down the American flag. 
General McClellan belonged to the first of these 
two parties. His aim was not at any time to put down 
the rebellion simply, bat so to put it down as to pre- 
serve the Constitution and the integrity of the individ- 
ual States. He believed in the existence of a great 
host of loyal men in the South, who needed only to be 
relieved from terrorism and intrusted with the reins 
of government. Such men existed; but they all 
had black skins, and that he did not know. All his 
campaigns were based on this theory of the Civil 
War. ‘It is illustrated by one of his earliest proc. 
lamations in West Virginia—May, 1861 
‘*T have ordered troops to cross the Ohio River. They 
come as your friends and brothers; as enemies only to the 
armed rebels who are preying upon you. Your homes, your 
families, your property, are safe under our protection. Al] 
your rights shall be religiously protected, notwithstanding 
all that has been said by traitors to induce yon to believe 
that our advent among you will be signalized by interfer. 
ence with your slaves. Understand one thing clearly : 
not only will we abstain from ali such interference, but 


‘we will, on the contrary, with an iron hand crash any 
attempt at an insurrection on their part.’’ 


The conception of the Civil War underlying this 
proclamation was never absent from General Mce- 
Clellan’s mind. Hiscampaigns were directed accord 
ingly. His orders to General Halleck in Missouri 
and General Buellin Kentucky were keyed to the 
same note. His chosen subordinates were men who 
shared his misconception. He relieved Sherman and 
eppointed Buell in his place ; sent Halleck to Mis 
souri to relieve General Fremont ; appoint: d General 
Batler, who had been a foremost advocate of the 
extreme Southern candidate, breckenridge, for the 
Presidency, to take command of the forces against 
New Orleans ; recommended Halleck, after the victory 
at Fort Donelson, to supplant Grant with General 
C. F. Smith. He cannot be truthfully called a pro. 
slavery man, for he hoped for a gradual emancipa 
tion as the’ final result of the war; but it can be 
truthfully said that he desired to make war gently, 
and believed that it could be done. This seems to 
have been an absolutely ineradicable conviction. 
Looking back upon the war after its close, he still 
entertained it. ‘‘I held,” he says, ‘‘that it was a 
matter of sound policy to do nothing likely to render 
ultimate reconciliation and harmony impossible, 
unless such a course were imperative to secure mili. 
tary success. Nordo I now believe that my ideas 
were quixotic or impracticable.” 

To the counselors who surrounded Abraham Lin- 
coln such ideas appeared wholly impracticable, if not 
quixotic. Seward—in spite of his optimistic promises 
to the country, fashioned, we fear, for political effect 
by-a man whose conscience took its directions from 
his political judgment—Ohase, and S‘anton enter- 
tained a very different conception of the war, and a 
very different expectation of its end. Secession to 
them was treason, black and damnable. For it they 
had no excuse, and they would listen to none. They 
were eager to strike it a heavy blow, and blow on 
blow, till it was broken to fragments and ground to 
powder. They had no forelooking to ultimate recon 
ciliation and harmony with the secessionists. They 
did not desire it ; no more than the police of Chicago 
desired ultimate reconciliation and harmony with 
the Anarchists. Their only question was how to get 
at it and destroy it most quickly, and with a destruc 
tion most absolute and irretrievable. The awful 
swath that Sherman’s swinging scythe cut through 
the fair fields of Georgia is the historic expression of 
their spirit. They had small patience with the man 
whose. enthusiasm for emancipation hampered his 
military movements; they had even less with the 
man who proposed to halt his invading army to put 
down a slave insurrection. History has proved the 
eonceptions of the conservatives unfounded. The 
figment of a great Union, peace-loving constituency 


-Clellan’s autobiography, calls him. 


‘out a Cicero. 


in the South, preyed upon and_ terrorized by rebel 
armies, had no corresponding reality outside of 
Eastern Tennessee and Western Virginia. Wherever 
Slavery existed such a constituency did not exist. 
There were fewer Northern sympathizers in the 
South than there were Southern sympathizers in the 
North. 
Southern people were united in the war of secession. 
History haz proved, too, the incompetence of the 
conservative spirit to put down the Rebellion. War 
is an awful and tragic fact. No humane sentiments, 


no cheerful hopes of ultimate reconcilistion and har-~ 


mony, can mitigate its horrors. The men who 
attempted to make war gently were foredoomed to 
failure. The armies of the United States were not 


set in the line of victory until they were taken from 


the leadership of McClellan, Halleck, Buell, and 


Fitz John Porter, and put under the command of: 


Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Meade, and Sheridan. 

Of all those who held this view of the situation, and 
of the duties it entailed upon the loyal and patriotic, 
there was not one who held it more intensely than 
Eiwin M. Stanton. He was not a radical Abolition- 
ist. He was,.on the contrary, a Democrat, and asa 
Democrat had never been even remotely affiliated 
with the abolition movement. But he was a man of 
intense convictions, of superhuman energy, and of 
that almost despotic directness which iatensity of 
conviction in a great crisis always confers. His 
was a masterful mind, masterful by the vehsmence 
of its faith and the rapidity of its movement. ‘‘A 
lawyer of moderate abilities, . . . without 
principle or sense of personal honor,” William C. 
Prime, in his extraordinary introduction to Mc- 
great war 
minister,” Professor Draper, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Civil War,” calls him, and adds: ‘‘Ia the annals of 
England, our ancestral country, there is no counter- 


If ever a people were united in a war, the ~ 


moral. * 


part of this man; in the annals of F ance there is but — 


one.” A manof * great ability’ Grant describes him. 
He had come into the Cabinet of President Buchanan 
in its closing hours—those darkest days of the Repub- 
lic, when Washington was full of Oatilines and with- 


to put in the vacated cnair of the treacherous and 
dishonest Floyd the stalwart Dix, whose ‘* shoot him 
on the spot” was the first war-ummons of the new 
North. He nad saved the capital from the seizure 
planned by the conspirators before the first gun had 
been fired or the first secession ordinance had been 
passed. Ilis appointment by L ncoln as Secretary of 
War in place of Cameron was hailed with enthusiasm by 
the loyal North. That enthusiasm he fully justified. He 
was, perhaps, too fearf.l of the capture of Washington, 
but the peril was actual, at times imminent, and if 
the generals in the field could better estimate the 
military situation, the War Minister was in better 
position to measure the general ruin which such a 
disaster would involve. Lis interference with Mc- 
Clellan’. campaign was not justified ; but the Nation 
had not then learned to trust implicitly its generals 
in tt.e field ; some bitter experience had tauyht it to 
distrust them. He was neither infallible nor impec- 
cable, but he was one of the four great statesmen of 
the Civil War. The four were Seward in diplomacy, 
Chase in finance, Stanton in military administration, 
and Lincolm in masterful political combination and 
popular guidance. It is impossible to adequately 
adjust the debt which the Nation owes to thege great 
guiding minds of this great epoch.” 

It was inevitable that these two parties, the war 
party and the “‘ ultimate reconciliation and harmony ” 
party, should lo k upen each ‘other with mutual 
suspicion, growing into deep distrust’ and ineradi- 
cable aversion. Santon was called to the War 
Office as the friend of McClellan, but the friendship 
was of the briefest. The intense and. impatient 
temper of the great war minister chafed at the 
cautious policy of the great engineer; the great 
engineer, more justly estimating the military forces 
of the Rebellion than the civilians at Washington did 
or could, was irritated at the goading of the too 
impatient Secretary of War. The’two tempers were 
in the wrong place. For harmonious relations, the 
Secretary should have been cautious, and the Com- 


He had forced the reluctant President: 


f 


mander impatient of delay. When at last McOlellan — 


was ready to move, the Secre ary was suspicious of 
bis every movement, and half believed him capable 
of uncovering Washington totheenemy. Mcvieilan 
was equally ready to belicve the Seeretary capable 
of betraying him, lest by a decisive victory in the 
field he should lay the foundation for a political 
victory in the elections. 
A Secretary of War and a Commander-in-Chief 


The result was inevitable. 
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mutually suspicious, an administration in Washing- 
ton and one in the field not co-operating but an- 
tagonizing each other, could give no other result 
than a defeat. Itis only surprising that the defeat 
was not more disastrous. \ 

We have left ourselves no space to attempt an 
analysis of General McOlellan’s character. He was a 
magnificent organizer, a moderate captain, no states- 
The country, not dreaming of the task which 
lay before it, expected impossibilities of its young 
Napoleon. The Administration, with which he was 
not in sympathy in its spirit and purposes, denied 
him that co-operation which only an absolute confi- 
dence can give. And he himself, appalled by the 
magnitude of the responsibility laid upon him, lacked 
the courage to meet that responsibility. He has no 
warmer friend than the Comte de Paris, who was on 
his staff; and the Comte de Paris, in the January 
‘¢ Princeton,” compacts the history of his campaign- 
ing into a semtence McClellan, once invested with 
supreme command, proved himself more of a tem- 
porizer than his predecessor.” This is true. He 
temporized ; not, however, because he lacked the 
loyalty of adevoted citizen or the personal courage of 
a great captain, but because he lacked the political 
vision to distinguish between an ¢émeute and a revo- 
lution, and the vigor to convert a camp into acam- 


paign. 
A NEW APOSTLES’ CREED. 


ROM the establishment of a theology to its active 
dissemination the transition is natural and sim- 
ple. Under Dr. Alden’s administration the Home 
Department of the Amerigan Board undertook, a year 
or so ago, to establish a theology and require its 
acceptance at first by all candidates for miesionary 
service, next by all returned missionaries. It has 
now begun the work of disseminating this theology 
among the ministry and churches in America. The 
following new Apostles’ Creed is being sent out from 


the foreign missionary rooms in the Congregational 


House, Boston, with its missionary documents and in 
its official envelopes. With whose funds this is being 
done we do not know. Perhaps some member of 
the Prudential Committee cam inform the public. 
This newest of al! the creeds is as follows. We print 
it as nearly as possible in fac-simile from the card 
sent from the rooms of the American Board : | 


I Reliede 


4n One God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; 

Sn the father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth: 

And in Fesus Christ His only Son our Lord; Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary ; 8uf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead and buried ; 


He entered into Paradise, The third day he rose from the 
dead; He ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right 


hand of Godthe Father Almighty; From thence he shall 


come to judge, according to the things done in the body, the 
living and the dead. 

4 beliebe in the Bolp Ghost ; The Holy’ Scriptures , 
The Holy Church Universal; The Communion of saints ; 
The new Spiritual Birth; The Forgiveness of sins; The 
Resurrection of the dead; The Final Separation of the 
Righteous and the Wicked ; And the Life and Death Ever- 
lasting. AMEN. 

As matter both of theology and of taste we prefer 
the old Apostles’ Creed. As matter of administration 
we should be glad to be informed under what clause 
of its constitution the work of any creed propagation 
is undertaken by the representatives in Boston of 
the American Board. © 


A SUGGESTIVE LABOR REPORT. 


HE second Annual Report of the Connecticut 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is an admirable docu- 
ment. It does not attempt to cover the entire labor 
question, but presents in a systematic way the signifi- 
cant facts which bear upon certain of its phases. 
Both as a philosophical and as a literary production 
its merits are of a high order. The author of the re- 
port is Professor Hadley, of Yale. The points to which 
he had been requested, by the Legislature to direct 
special attention were ‘the employment of children 
and the weekly payment of wages. The result of his 
investigations is this: that monthly payments, long 
hours, and child labor go hand in hand. This would 
at first glance seem to be a coincidence, but the 
statistics are so striking as to leave no room for this 
supposition. Of the establisnments paying weekly 
wages only one percent. run over sixty hours a week ; 


‘of the prices which prevail in the cash and credit 


Tain business respectively, will average six per cent. 


clear way he sets forth the practical difficulties of 


of those paying monthly, thirty-two per cent.} Twelve | 
per cent. of the men, twenty-two per cent. of the 
women, and thirty-four and a half per cent. of the 
children are employed more than ten hours daily. 
The counties and industries which show the largest 
proportion of weekly payment show the smallest pro- 
portion of children employed. Professor Hadley’s. 
explanation of this state of affairs is undoubtedly the 
true one. Child labor, long hours, and monthly 
payments are all indicative of a low industria) level. 
Where men work long hours they cannot do the 
best grade of work. The children who are employed 
at an early age can rarely become skilled laborers. 
The payment of monthly wages means the introduc- 
tion of the credit system, and the lower grade of 
workmen are the last able to emancipate themselves 
from it. On the other hand, the existence of un- 
skilled labor necessitates long hours, the employ- 
ment of children, and the use of credit. They are 
evils which are certain to exist together. 

In avery strong way Commissioner Hadley shows 
how great these evils are. He shows that the nations 
which work shorter hours not merely do better work 
but more work than their competitors. ‘‘ In Russia 
the hands work twelve hours a day ; in Germany and 
France, eleven; in England, nine.” Yet ‘‘ it is the 
Russian, the German, or the Frenchman who requires 
protection against his English competitor, in spite of 
longer hours and lower day’s wages.” With refer- 
ence to the employment of children, Mr. Hadley 
shows that it means great danger of physical deteri- 
oration, and little chance of intellectual improve- 
ment. With reference to the payment of monthly 
wages, he shows how the credit system which it 
encourages means increased prices and a habit of 
getting behind. A thorough investigation is made 


stores of Connecticut, and it is found that the dif. 
ference in price between stores similarly situated, 
doing three quarters cash business and three-quarters 


hat makes the matter even worse is that the 
laborer who buys on credit is unable to make his 
bargain where he can do best, but must buy where 
his account is running and pay the price demanded. 

After such an exposition of the evils‘of existing 
conditions, one is prepared to hear the demand for 
new and stringent legislation. Yet this is a step 
which Mr. Hadley refuses to take. In a wonderfally 


legislation, and states and demonstrates the law that 
‘*the burden of a change falls on the weakest.” 
‘** People who are not fit for industrial independence 
will persistently continue to live on credit. People 
who cannot concentrate their work will have to 
work longer hours in order to compete with those 
who can.” The poorer class of -workmen will try 
to make a profit out of the work of their own 
children. ‘‘ Until you have educated them above 
this point,” says Mr. Hadley, ‘‘ the attempt to remedy 
this state of things by legislation will involve great 
hardship, and will be of doubtful success.” Yet Mr. 
Hadley is not opposed to legislative remedies ; he 
simply shows that they must not be in advance of 
public opinion among the working classes. The work 
of preparing public opinion is one of the dutiesof the 
trades-unions; and it is a duty which, to a certain 
extent, they are fulfilling. It is much to be regretted 
that the unions do not do more work in securitg 
the enforcement of laws which we already have. Mr. 
Hadley believes that if the workmen have the execu- 
tion of the°laws largely in their own hands, they will 
hesitate before demanding legislation which they are 
not willing to incur the odium of supporting in prac- 
tical details. 

With reference to the present problem in Oon- 
necticut, Mr. Hadley believes in enforcing the 
Child Labor law which was passed a year ago, 
and in discouraging the credit system by a new 
law abolishing the factorizing (garnisheeing) of 
wages. He admits that this is class legislation, 
but shows that ‘‘it is simply extending for the 
benefit of workingmen a principle which we have 
already embodied in the bankruptcy law. ... 
When we give the bankrupt the benefit of such 
exemptions as are now allowed, it is no special legis- 
lation, but rather an act of simple justice, to grant 
corresponding exemption to the workingman.”’ Even 
to the creditors the factorizing law fails of its pur- 
pose, since the expense which attends the collec. 
tion of one debt ‘* breeds a whole crop of new ones.”’ 
Pot an end to the factorizing law, put an end to the 
assignmeat of wages, and the cash system must be. 


introduced, and with it the weekly payment of wages. 


By this means the independence of the laborers would 
be increased, and the fall in prices which would 
result would be equivalent to a rise in wages. 


TEXT AND COMMENT. 


2 TEXT. 


A grievance the nature of which cannot be known, the 
character of which cannot be defined, the effect of which 
seems to be undetermined, is a possession possible to the 
healthiest and happiest millionaire that ever trod Fifth 
Avenue.—/ Puck. 

COMMENT. 

Mary Lennon, a dissipated girl, entered Justice Duffy’s 
court-room December 14, 1885, and said: ‘‘I’m disgusted 
with the life I’m leading, Judge. I want a chance to be a 
good girl. Will you give me a chance to reform ?”’ 

Justice Duffy committed her to the House of the Good 
Shepherd for one year. Hertime expired December 14 last. 
On that day she entered the Tombs again. It was raining 
very hard, and her clothing was wet. She wept bitterly. 

‘*T made eighteen shirts a day while I was in the House 
of the Good Shspherd,’’ she said to Sergeant Reinisch. 
‘‘When my term expired I was han the clothes I had 
when I[ entered the institution, and pet on without a cent. 
It was raining very hard, and I dfdn’t even have five cents 
to ride down-town with.”’ 

Sergeant Reinisch handed her adollar, and she went to the . 
home of some relatives at No. 280 Myrtle Avenue, Brook- 
lyn.. She learned that during her imprisonment her father 
had died ; and her mother also being dead, she did not care 
to be a burden to her relatives, who are poor people. She 
tried to find employment, and failed. Yesterday she ap- 
peared again at the Tombs. 

‘*Do anything with me,”’ she said ; ‘‘only keep me from 
the street.’’ 

Sergeant Reinisch took her to Madame Starr’s house on 
Second Avenue.—[New York World. 


Every one of our readers knows something of the great 
work of the Nationa] Divorce Reform League and of the 
allied studies of its Secretary, the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, 
in the fields of sociology, into which his central subject of 
the family has taken him. Indeed, he is almost as widely 
and favorably known for his papers on the “ Religious 
Problem of the Country Town,’’ and other sociological 
studies, as for his writings upon the divorce question. 
Though with plenty of evidences of success in. concrete 
legislation, the best work of the League so far has been in 
the direction of laying broad foundations for the future. A 
continued effort of three years in inducing Congress to give 
the country official and full information touching the laws 
and statistics of marriage and divorce—now apparently 
near jsuccess—lectures in many universities and profes- 
sional schools, articles in reviews and newspapers, special 
studies in sociology, and private correspondence with 
teachers of wide influence and with the clergy, have done © 
more even than the more direct work as Secretary 
to open the subject and stimulate interest in it. But 
we fear our readers do not know the sacrifice that has 
accompanied this service and hampered its chief laborer. 
Unless, as now seems unlikely, considerable sums have 
come irto the treasury within a few days, the largest amount 


ever contributed in a year scarcely exceeds $1,600, of which 


one-third necessarily goes for other expenses than salary. 
Even after generous reductions on his part in former years, 
the League owes the Secretary the salary for almost an 
entire year. Unable and unwilling to put a collector into the 
field, the League depends largely on voluntary contribu- 
tions. Several who have learned these things have come 
forward with generous contributions in aid of a plan to pay 
the debt and secure adequate funds for present work. One 
gentleman offers to pay the last hundred dollars of the debt,if 
all is paid soon. Let every reader who can do so send some 

thing for this work immediately to William G. Benedict, Esq., 
Treasurer, 610 Atlantic Avenue, New York. 


THE ANDOVER CASE. 


_ [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.| 


OUR solid days’ work were put into the trial of 
Egbert C. Smyth for heresy before the Board of © 
Visitors at the United States Hotel in Boston last week. 
Intense jnterest was manifested throughout. The large 
old dining-room was turned into a hall for the occasion. 
Much of the time the place was crowded with curious 
and eager listeners. Of the four complainants, Dr. 
Dexter, Dr. Wellman, and Dr. Lamphear were present. 
It was whispered for several days that the other com- 
plainant, Professor Blaisdell, of Beloit College, had with- 
drawn from the case, but not till Friday noon was this 
kuown to be the fact, and that the reason assigned was 
the sufficiency of the answer filed by Dr. Smyth to the 
charges. This caused quite asensation. Judge French 
and Judge Hoar appeared as counsel for the prosecutors, 
assisted by ason of Dr. Wellman. For the respondent, 
Protessor T. W. Dwight, of New York, Professor 8. 
E. Baldwin, of New Haven, Hon. William Gaston, and 
Hon. C. T. Russell appeared. The three Visitors were 


present, and President Seelye presided with dignity and 
promptness. . Many prominent men, lay and clerical, 
in Boston and vicinity took deep interest in the proceed- 
ings, whiie some from a distance—Dr. Newman Smyth, 
of New Haven, and the Rev. W. A. Maginley, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., among them—were also present. The 
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management of the case by counsel was quite free from 
contentions and wrangling. My 

It was agreed in the outset that the evidence and 
arguments in the case against Professor Smyth should 
cover the main points in the cases against the other 
Professors, except Professor Churchill, as the com- 
plaints against each of them cover substantially the 
same ground of all of them. 

It wili ald the reader to bear in mind that the creed 
and statutes of the Seminary are on the same original 
foundation as Phillips Academy in Andover. At first 
it was the thought of the founders at some future time 
to put a theological annex to the Academy, the princi- 
pal object as expressed by them being the ‘‘ promotion 
of true plety and virtue.” This was original founda- 
tion. The theological institution was established in 
1807, on the basis in theology of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, and under the same Board of 
Trustees as the Academy. Only one professorship rests 
on this second foundation —the chair of theology, 
now occupied by Professor Harris, A year later, by a 
compromise or union of the Calvinists and Hopkinsfans, 
there was adopted, instead of the catechism, the creed 
over which has been so much contention, and known 
as the Creed of the Associate Founders. No intelligent 
conception of the controversy and of the discussions 
can be gained without keeping ia mind this threefold 
foundation, which to some minds seems as perplexing 
and inexplicable as the threefold distinctions in the 
Trinity. 

The prosecution put in no oral testimony, but relled 
solely on citations from ‘' Progressive Orthodoxy” and 
the ‘' Andover Review,” which publications are under 
the joint editorship of the five professors on trial. The 
counsel for the prosecution made no opening address. 

The counsel for the respondents put in the creed of 
the Seminary, and the statutes and other works and pam- 
phlets which they used in conducting the case. They 
also introduced four witnesses in the middle of their de- 
fense. 

The creed holds the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship 
of Christ. Dr. Newman Smyth testified that when he 
was in the Semioary Dr. Park taught that this doctrine 
should be taken figuratively, although the old divines 
understood it literally ; that the sonship ought to be 
predicated of the humanity rather than of the divinity. 
He further testified that when he was before the Board 
of Visitors on examination for the chair of divinity in 
the Seminary, he definitely pointed out that he could 
take the creed as a whole, but could not subscribe to the 
creed article by article, and carefully pointed out that 
he could not subscribe to the article on Federal Head- 
ship in Adam, taken by itself, especially after Professor 
Park taught him not to belfeve in that. It is here appo- 


- gite to note that the Visitors pronounced Dr. Smyth 
- erthodox, ard rejected him on other grounds. 
- was then known to hold the views on Future Probation 
- which his brother holds, and was declared orthodox by 
- this same Board of Vialtors, with the exception of Mr. 
Marshall. 
- before the Visitors on examination for his present chair 
- he went through the creed carefully, and specified some 
- things which he could not subscribe to if they must be 
- taken literally ; and that Dr. Eustis pointed out to him 
_ the sense in which he held the 
- might be held by others, to which Dr. Harris replied 
- that he wished that he might subscribe to Dr. Eustis’s 
explanation rather than to the creed. He further testt- 
fied that he was questioned on the subject of Future 
- Probation, and replied that he recognized the llberty of 


He 


Professor Harris testified that when he was 


octrine, and in which it 


clergymen and of those who take the creed to hold it, and 


- at that time bis own mind was not settled on the subject. 


He further stated that he presented a written statement 


to be repeated in public before he wrote his name to the 


pages, occupying some four hours. 


creed ; that he accepted it as substantially expressing the 


doctrines taught in the Holy Scriptures, and to this 


President Seelye replied that he saw no objection to it, 


and for his own part he thought it would have a good 
effect in the existing state of public opinion. Professor 
Hincks made a similar statement concerning his exami- 
nation by the Visitors. These two men were afterward 
inducted publicly into their chairs on this qualified 
creed subscription by the sanction of the Visitors. Pro: 
fessor Tucker also read the qualifying statement which 
he publicly made when he s!gaed the creed. These 
statements were evidently regarded as vital factors in 
the defense. 

Professor Dwight read the opening argument for the 
respondents from a printed pamphlet of seventy-eight 
His opening was 
intended to be a broad and conclusive laying open of 


the case in its general legal and ecclesfastical aspects. 


He not only was rich in lore and masterly in his pres- 
entation of facts and principles, but he was nervously 
eloquent in style, both of composition and elocution, 
and held the closest attention from beginning to end. 
After characterizing the prosecutors as a self- “appointed 
committee of the alumni—‘‘ acommittee of the whole” 


- —he fully stated the case, explained elaborately the 


law of charitable funds, reviewed the creed as a legal 


document, pointed out the relation of the creed to the 
catechism, and most felicitously showed that the found- 
ers chose the sentence which binds the Professors to 
explain the Scriptures ‘‘ according to the best light 
which God shall give them ” from Milton, and some of 
their ideas on education he traced to Locke. He re- 
viewed the charges, and pointed out the ‘‘ extreme care- 
lessness, or rather recklessness, {in making citations.” 
He showed that the courts have already declared that 
the creed is to be construed in a broad, Christian spirit, 
rather than in any ‘‘ narrow, technical, and astute” 
sense. He took some time to show that future proba- 
tion is not ‘‘ heterodox ” belief, is not forbidden by the 
creed, and is allowed or sanctioned by high authority. 
This pamphlet seems to me a rare and rich storehouse 
of legal and ecclesiastical learning ™ tracing and apply- 
ing principles. 

Professor Smyth followed ee Dwight in a 
defense of himself which occupied five hours, running 
through parts of twodays. Ihave heard favorablecom- 
ment only on the ability, the manfulness, the spirit, and 
the masterly presentation of his defense. He cut clear from 
mere technicalities, and stood out as a Christian map, 
careful only for the truth. He was on trial for ‘‘ heter- 
odoxy—nothing more, nothing less, nothing other.” 
He declared that while he was not on trial as an editor 
of the ‘‘Andover Review” or a joint author of 
‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,” he would not draw nice 
distinctions between his utterances in the ‘‘ Review ” 
and in the lecture-room. ‘‘ No honest man, certainly 
no religious teacher, can hold a double and mutually 
contradictory set of opinions, one for the pupils, another 
for his own or for some other use.” He then took 
up the charges, showing the way the citations are 
garbled—omitting parte, skipping forward and back- 
ward in making selections, twisting the sentences from 
their context, and grouping them so as to do violence to 
the whole article. He pointed out his acceptance of the 
‘‘creed as it-is written,’ ‘‘In its completeness when 
compared part with part,” ‘‘for substance of doctrine,” 
‘‘in its historical sense.” These points were elaborated 
with great ability, and fortified with a wide range of 
learning. When toward the close, standing every inch 
a man, his fine face luminous with the spirit of con 
scious integrity, his voice sympathetic with tenderest 
accents, he declared : ‘‘WhatI maintain and where I 
abide in good conscience is this: I have not thus vio- 
Jated my obligations under the creed, even upon a close 
and technical construction of them. And if, as I also 
maintain, the creed is a summary of principles which 
are to be applied and developed from generation to 
generation, I have done something far better and more 
faithful than a literal repetition of them—lI have used 
them, aid with them have confronted present great 
and inrportant questions of religious thought and life.” 
When he declared this he seemed like a conscience in- 
carnate. I am sure ifa vote of the assembly could then 
have decided the case, his trial for heresy would have 
been at ap end. Attorneys on the other side paid 


him high compliments for ability, integrity, and madly | 


Christian bearing. ' 

After this address, the testimony before described of 
the Professors and of Dr. Newman Smyth was intro- 
duced, and then followed three legal arguments for the 
respondents. Professor Baldwin cccupied an hour 
going over some of the legal points, citing decisions of 
the Massachusetts courts, and citing the Dartmouth 
College case which Webster argued, to show that a 
contract, by the decision of Chlef Justice Marshall, may 
be interpreted to cover a charter, though the’ thought of 
a charter was not in the mind of the framers. The 
principles of the ‘college case are applicable to this, 
and the creed must be interpreted, not by what it 
is supposed the framers meant to put into it, but what 
their language actually contains, as interpreted by estab- 
lished rules of construction. . The established prin- 
ciples of English law, he contended, relating to trusts 
for charitable purposes, are applicable in the Jaws of 
Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Charles Theodore Russell was long on the 
Board of Visitors, leaving it only when he reached the 


statute limitation of age for ho‘ding the office—seventy 


years—having thus the opportunity to study the foun- 
dation of the Seminary, and to know Its history in all its 
administration. He had, as the Visitors have, sub- 
scribed to the creed. From the first there had been 
loud outcries of heresy against the Avdover professors, 
and Professors Wood, Murdock, Stuart, and Park had 
each in turn been charged with heresy before the 
Trustees, but neither of them was brought to trial. He 
explained the Norris case, which occurred seventy years 
ago, when the Trustees defended the creed against an at- 
tempt to break the will of Mrs. Norris, on the ground that 
the associate foundation violates the original foundation 
by substituting the creed for the catechism. He cited 
the elaborate opinion of Mr. Justice Thatcher, that, 
knowing the foundations as he did, he could not give 


' The greater part of this address of Dr. Smyth will be found 
om another page. 
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~guit.” 


of the creed any ‘narrow, technical, 
and astute” construction. This broad construction, it 
was contended, is theaw of Massachusetts concerning 
the Andover foundation. He made his point still more 
pertinent by the fact that the orlginal Visitors, who 
were some of the founders, were st{ll living, and that a 
few months later they made the Visitorial Board per- 
manent, which had been made experimental by the 
statute for seven years. With this interpretation of the 
Court upon the instruments of foundation, that it. 
should be broadly construed, they made the statutes 
permanent. This was felt to be a strong point. He 
also made the point, which seemed to.have much perti- 
nence, that the founders, instead of anchoring their 
institution to a phase of orthodoxy, and so meaning It 
to be made unprogressive, left {tin the hands of three 
living men, as Visitors, from generation to generation, 
to interpret it to meet the new ex!gencies tnat shall arise 
from time to time in the progress of truth. Mr. 
Russell’s argument was a strong and vigorous one. 
Ex-Governor Gaston closed the case for the defense 
Thursday morning, occupying about an hour. He said 
his words would be few, for he felt that when Professor 
Smyth sat down the defense was complete; there was 
nothing more that the defense needed to say to insure 
his triumphant acquittal. He sharply arrayed in his 


from his dropping the voice so low that he {s not heard) 
prosecutors on one side and the Professor on the other. 

They dare not carry their complaints to. the Trustees. 

He called the Visitors’ attention to their opliion that Dr. 
Newman Smyth {s not heterodox. Hedwelt with force 
on the fact that the prosecutors produced no evidence 
of heretical teaching, and could only arraign the Pro 
fessor on garbled extracts from some publications. He 
read In conclusion the words of the founders which 
leave the Professors free to iuterpret the Scriptures ac- 
cording, to the best light God shall give them, and added 
that he trusted the Visitors would say to Professor 
Smyth, “‘ Go back to your work.” 

Judge French commenced the arguments for the com- 
plainants, and paid.a high compliment to the address of 
Professor Smyth. He held that the views of the 
Profes:Or transcend the limits of the creed. He 
claimea that the Norris case, which the other side 
dwelt on at length, was different from the present 
case; that the broad construction given by the court 
was simply to set up a trust, and did not cover doctrinal 
teaching on the foundation. Dr. J. W. Wellman fol- 
lowed in an address of nearly four hours, in review of 
‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,” taking up the charges that 
it is not Scriptural, that it reduces Christ in his incar- 


nation to the level of humanity, that it teaches that man 
has not the power to repent except he has the knowledge ,, 


of the historic Christ, and that its teaching on the 
Atonement does not square with the creed. These four 
points in the charges the Doctor argued at great 
length ; his style of analysis, sharp antithesis, argument- 
ative structure, multiplication of points (under one 
head running up to eight), revealed the fact that he not 
only had mastered Dr. Park’s system of theology, but 
that he had imbibed his master’s style of thought and 
method of putting things. The argument ostensibly to 
show the irreconcilability of the new divinity with the 
doctrines of the creed was the sharpest possible putting 
in contrast Professor Park’s theology with the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.” 
theology, but the parallel of his line of reasoning with 
that system was unmistakable. He claimed that it is °a 
great wrong, it is wicked, to allow this breach of trust 
to go on longer. For himself, he should resist to the 
utmost the present teaching on Andover Hill. He 
devoted considerable time to show that Future Pro- 
bation is essentially Universalism, and must inevitably 
lead to that. Dr. Wellman read his paper with great 
vigor. He was followed by Dr. Lamphear, who read 
an argument to prove that the new theology teaches a 
modal Trinity. It would be- impossible in a few 
sentences to give an abstract that would clearly indicate 
the line of thought. f 

Friday morning Dr. Dexter read a paper, taking 
nearly three bours. In the opening he claimed that his 
part in the trial is that of one engaged in a “ friendly 
He further claimed that he was not opposed to 
progress in theology, and that the Andover creed ad- 
mits the teaching of progressive theology, but not the 
kind that is now taught on its foundations. He then 
laid it down with emphasis that the creed ‘forbids ” 
the teaching of Future Probation on its foundations. 
Much more than half of his time was devoted to an 
a priort argument to show that it was impossible for 
those men, at that time, to frame a creed which could 
allow the doctrine to be taught there. From the earllest 
times down to the making of the creed he cited multl- 
tu ‘inous authorities to support his view: The creeds 
of Christendom and the local creeds are largely against 
the new theology. ‘‘ What I have tried to prove {is tha! 
the Andover creed, as a whole, is so related to the mer 
of the time that it is asking too much to belleve th: 


the creed admits the doctrine in question.” ‘‘ When}: 


impressive oratory (which, however, is faulty at times, _ 


He did not name Dr. Park’s ~~ 
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should be told that Neal Dow had been picked out of 


“the gutter and brought home drunk, or that Phillips 


Brooks and Dr H-rrick had exchanged pulpits and 


~sdministered. the sacraments, he wou!d examine the 


evidence, but when it {s asserted that this creed tolerates 
Fature Probation he did not need to examine the evi- 
dence.” The Doctor then, at theend of two hours, went 


‘to the creed itself to prove that it forbids the doctrine. 


Here he adopted a style of interpretation that proceeds 
on the hypothesis that the founders would have gone to 
the stake rather than admit the doctrine into the In- 
strument. Dr. Dexter held the attention of the assem- 
bly to the close. 

Judge Hoar made the short closing argument, con. 
He was 
remarkably witty and bright in some of his fancy plays. 
He was also fair. He pald a comp!'ment to Professor 
Smyth. that any man might be proud of. “I will 
say for myself,” sald he, ‘‘that I have listened with 
great admiration to the defense ‘made by Professor 
Smyth, and that [look upon him as an upright, able, 
conscientious Curistlan man, em{nently so. Iam not 
employed—certain)y I ain not hired—to hold anything 
else. Nothing involved in this case would lead me to 
question it. There may be suggestions, such as I 
thought very unwortby on the part of these prosecutors, 
about a man attempting to smother his opinions to hold 
his place, but I don’t think there is a man in Massachu- 
setts who ever thought of such athing. He has been 
perfectly open and manly and frank before you ” 

Construing the law, Judge Hoar claimed that the 
Visitors are the final authority to settle the question in 
dispute. The case may be appealed to the Supreme 
Court only on questions of form. The instrument 
should be constrved, not liberally, but strictly. His 
argument, in s m2 parts of it, se med to be an frony on 
the oreed itself. Hedid not warm up to his subject at all. 
He said, in one piace, that the studied arguments that 
are mace in defense of the creed m'gt be turned aga'nst 
baving any creed atall. He contended that the clause 
which binds the Professors to explain the creed accord- 
ing to the best light God shall give them does not allow 
impossible construction of the creed. He made no 
attempt to decide the question of creed construction, 
but left it to the Visitors. This closed the hearing of 
Dr Smyth’s case. 

Monday the Visitors heard the four other Professors 
in their own defense. Dr. Eustis was not present, but, 
by agreement of counsel, the hearing was permitted to 
proceed. All of the counsel] were present but Professor 
Dwight. By previous agreement there was to be no 
As Professor Smyth had to be 


' defended before the prosecution had presented their 


positions because they are of the alumni, 


case, and as the counsel refused to alternate with coun- 
sel on the other side in making arguments, the four 
other Professors had the opportunity to turn the points 
of the prosecution, which was done most keenly and 
effectively, Professor Tucker read a statement which 
was as frank 4s Professor Smyth's. He concealed 
nothing, met the ‘issue squarely admitted his wiil 
ingness to stand by ‘al! that had been printed in 
the ‘‘ Review” and Progressive Orthodoxy,” ‘cis 
claimed any desire for personal sympathy and charity, 
and demanded at the hands of the Visitors only ‘‘ un 
adorned jistice.” He very neatly turned the point of 
the other side that they appeared ia behalf of the 
‘‘alumni.” He and three others of his assoclates 
who are on trial are alumni, and were. chosen to their 
and he 
believed that they morecompletely represent the alumni 


‘than the prosecutors do, because at every meeting of the 

alumni on anniversary w-ek all efforts to organize a 
movement against the Professors had 
falled.” 


Ha insisted with great earnestness that he is 
o*thodox, and consistent, according to the principles of 
the creed, more than his accusers, because if the Sem!- 
nary was orgariz-d to combat anyth'ng it was Unitarian? 
ism, and the Andover of to-day presents Christ to every 
msn as the only salvation, while the others Insist that 
naturalism, or the light of nature, {is sufficlent. The 
‘Jarge assembly listened with rapt attention and evident 
sympathy. 

Professor Harris followed with a keen paper which 
overwhelmed the argument of Dr. Wellman. “If it 
bad not heen for the tones of his votce,”’ ssid Dr. Harris, 
‘‘and py eyes had been closed, the structure of his 
argumen., the rhetorical character of the composition, 
repeating and empbasizing certain words and phrases, 
I -bould have imagined myself transported back twenty 
years to the lecture-room at Andover, listening to the 
Abbott Professor of T.eo'ogy explaining the Grotian 
theory of the Atonement.” He skarply stated the differ- 
ences between Dr.* Park’s governmental theory of 
atonement, which is only the Anselmic and Grotlan 
theory, and which in the last analysis must run into 
the moral theory, and his own teachings. He defined 
the former as the legal] theory; which proceeds with the 
syllogistic method ; the latter fs thespiritual method. The 


_ former approaches the subject from without; the letter 


develops from within out, He showed, with masterly 


at Chicago. 


power of statement, that his teaching {s in accord with 
the principles of the creed. No man could be more 
closely listened to. 

Professor Hincks—then read « vigorous statement. 
He confined himself to his teaching the Bible. He 
overwhelmed Dr. Wellman also by showing, as Dr. 
Harris did, that he garbled his quotations, perverted the 
teachings of the book he criticised. It was as {if one 
should prove that David was an athelst by quoting 
him as saying, ‘‘ There is no God,” or Paul of being an 
ep’crean by quoting him as saying, ** Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.”” In the most earnest 
manner he dented the charges and effirmed his loyalty 
to the principles of the creed. 

There {s a legal question concerning the case of Pro- 
fessor Churchi!P which the prosecution have not consid- 
ered. His chair is independent of the Asscclate 
Foundation. The counsel fcr the respondents will pre- 
sept a brief, which the counsel for the other side will 
examine, and send the case to the Visitors. Professor 
Courchi]l mate a brief statement. He playfully 
alluded to a staying that has been going round, that his 
heresy consists in pronouncing the word Sheol with 
the circumficx, s0 as to suggest doubt. As he is 
the teacher of elocution, the point was easfly caught 
by the audience. He affirmed his acceptance of 
the creed as explained in the pamphlet of Dr. Fiske, 
one of the Trustees, and also by Dr. Phelps in his arti- 
cle on creed subscription, in which the principles laid 
down, he thinks, cover the Andover creed. This 
closed the hear!ng, and the adjourned without 
day, reserving their decision. 


At the conclusion there seemed to be but one astelon 
—the professors had scquitted themselves like men. 
They ask, not charity, but justice. The counsel for the 
prorecutfon passed over to their side and gave them 
friendly greetings, as also did the prosecutors. It seemed 
to be for the moment the era of good feeling. I think 
the general feeling of the audience rose above sympathy 
for the Professors to high admiration of them. Their 
papers, which wil] be put {nto pamphlets, will be read 
vith great interest. The bearing of the Visitors 
throughout has been dignified, manly, and every way 
commendable. I will state here what I omitted In i's 
place, that the argument of Judge Hoar was more like 
a charge to the jury than the plea of a counsel. He did 
not try even to intimate what the Visitors should find. 

OBSERVER. 


INVITED. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION gladly calls special at 

tention to the suggestion of the inclosed Jetter from 
a prominent clergyman of the Protestant Eptscona! 
Church. We, also, cannot speak with authority. But 
we should be glad to publish responses fram non Epis 
copal resders—whether lay or clerical—to this sugges 
tion. Let us at least see how nearly we can come 
together, and what {t fs that separates us : 


1o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have been much struck with the spirit of a recen! 
article in The Christian Uofon on the declaration pub 
lished by the Bishops of our Protestant Eptecopal Church 
I refer to the one touching the concess{ons 
they were glad to make, in all humility, to promote the 
unity of Protestant Christendom. The article in the 
Union was tuned tothe same key of cordia) Christian 
brotherhood and equality in which the Bishops’ declara. 
tion was made. I do not allude to this as unusual, for ] 
bear glad witness to the fact that everything uttered by 
your paper breathes always ‘‘ peace and good-will” to 
all the churches. This fs the great attraction which the 
Union has for me, and, I suppose, for many others. I! 
is a proof that true strength and vigor bear always 
sound and sweet frult. 

My immediate object in writing you, however, was to 
comment on your opinion touching the necessity of re- 
ordination. You think that this necessity would never 
be acknowledged. One can readily understand and 
sympathize with the feeling which prompts such a re- 
fusal. But would the same objection lle as strongly 
against that hypothetical form which has been proposed 
by many among us yearning for the unity of the 
churches? Would there not be Protestant clergy of 
influence willing to meet us half way in the name of 


Christ, and to baptizs their convictions in humility {f 


they found us willing todo the same? Our convictlor 
of the necessity of episcopal ordination fa strong. Yet. 
should our Bishops be willing to preface the words of 
our Ordination Service with these additional words, ‘‘ If 
thou hast not already the true offive of deacon or priest,” 
or some such expressfon, would not many of our breth 
ren in other Christian bodfes be willing to go so far a: 
to accept the laying on of hands, even though they 
deemed it a concession to a possibie misapprehension ? 
I speak with no authority. But {t seems to me, and 
to many others praying for this great reconcilfation, 
belleving it to be Christlike, trusting that it might be 
made a grand instrument for the evangelization of the 
land, that such 6 yielding of positive opinions on both 


_chance to make his own position. 


sides might be no unwelcome or unappreciated sacrifice 
in God’s eyes. The vast majority of both clergy and 
Jaity in my own church are one, in heart if not in mind, 
with the clergy and lalty of the religious bodfes about 
us. We honor them for thetr learning, their zeal, thetr 
noble Christian manhood and womanhood. We have no 
trace in us of that Pharisaical spirit with which popular 
speech so often credits us. And I feel confident that 
were any cons{derable number of Christian ministers fn 
other communions to manifest a willingness to meet us 
half way in the manner described, a movement might 
begin among us fraught with great -onsequences. 
I am aware that this question has been discussed 
in other quarters. But will not The Christian 
Tnion open its pages to a general exoress{on of opinion 
on the subject ? Possibly {t may have the good effect of 
shaking the conviction, so largely prevalent among 
brethren of my own comnmunton. that few {f any minte- 
ters of other bodies would be willing to make any such 
concess{on. 
Belleve me, very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER M ACKAY- 
New York, ‘December 25, 1886. 


THE ior ‘IN NEW YORK. 


By Grorce TALLMAN. 
IIT.—HIS LODGINGS. 


HE homeless boy in the streetsof New York has 

the odds all against him. If he {fs to be given a 
‘fighting chance” in lffe, he must be taken out of the 
streets ; {f he fs to be given a fair chances, he must be put 
intoa home. Not a children’s home where he gets a 
unfform and a number, but a real home, where some- 
hody takes a personal Interest in him. To secure such 
homes for the helpless little ones of our city Is the main 
work of the Children’s Afd Socfety. It transplants 
them from the city streets into country homes. 

In urging the importance of transplanting from city 
to country the writer does not {ntend to join with those 
who picture the country village as the emhbod!ment of 
all that is lovely and of good report. I am perfectly 
aware that in some of our country communitfes an ab- 
wlute heathenfsm prevails. The hest elements have 
heen drawn into the cities or emigrated to the West. 
There remains a kind of survival of the unfittest. When- 
ever a country village does become demoralized the {m- 
morality is known fn evary household. and the {nfluence 
upon character is fearful. But in the average village 
the fact that each {nd{vidual {s responsible to local pub- 
lic opinion has a strong restraining {influence and astrong 
inspiring infiuence. In the country soclety the church 
includes all classes, and is not an institution patron{zed 
only by the well-to-do. There is no wide separation of 
elasses, elther socially or industrially, and a boy has a 
The religious sentt- 
ment is strong, the temperance sentiment {is strong. 
People marry young. ‘The work may be hard, the 
wages may be low, but the views of life are serfcus and 
wholesome. When the homeless boy of the city {s given 
a home in the country, a new life is opened before 
him. 

Since the Children’s Ald Soclety was started in 1853 
{t has prov!ided homes for some eighty thousand outcast 
children. Of the small children sent out only about 
three per cent. turn out badly ; of those under four- 
teen, not more than five per cent. The older boys change 
their places often, and are apt to be lost sight of. 
Many of them return tothiscity. A street boy generally 
bears out Dr. Johnson’s description of a Scotchman: © 
‘* Much may be done with him if he {fs caugbt young.” 
Unless the street boy is caught young he develops tastes 
and habits which make him prefer the excitement and 
dirt and irresponsibility and homelessness and degra- 
dation of his city life to anything which can be offered © 
him in the country. 

During the year which erded in Oct ober the Soclety 
found homes for almost three thousand little outcasts. 
The average cost of each child, including ratlroad fare, 
food, clothing, etc., was a little less than eleven dollars. 
Of course the greater part of the charity which saves 
these little ones {s that of the families who receive them 
Into their homes. Yet the part taken by the Society is 
of immense value. 

But a work which attempts to save New York street 
boys merely by taking them outof New York {s of 
necessity incomplete. Though {ts effect upon the boys 
who are helped is lasting, yet the very importance which 
{s attached to the removal of the boys from the city {s 
(tself a confession how feeble are the influences for good 
upon the boys who remain among us. Say what we 
will about the superlor advantages which accrue to the 
poor by living in the country, the poor themselves do 
not believe in them, and it is certain that they will con- 
nue to crowd into the cities. Judging merely from a 
material standpoint, they usually show good judgment 
in making thechange. Farm life fs wholesome, but {t te 
not lucrative. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman has showz 
that the persons engaged In agriculture In this country 
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receive an average Income of but $300a year, and this 
8 verage includes the incomes of all the great land-owners. 
What, then, must be the Incomes of the Jaborers, the 
tenants, and the ‘‘ independent” farmers who are strug- 
giing with mortgages ? 

It being, then, predetermined that the poor will not 
leave the cliiss, but rather gather ia them in greater and 
greater oumbers, the problem is, What shall be done for 
the homeless and uncared-for children who remain in 
the city ? This Introduces another branch of the Chil- 
dren’s Ald Soclety’s work. 

The industrial schools which the Soclety carries on 
have recent'y been mentioned in The Christlan Union. 
During the past year over 10,000 children have been 
taught in them. The work of industrial education {s, to 
a certain extent,.carrled on in the Socfety’s lodging- 
houses. In the Girls’ Lodging House the girls are 
taught sewing, housekeeping, and laundry work. In 
the Boys’ Lodging-Houses most of the instruction is 
confined to the three R's. 
all day, and the Scciety therefore teachesin the night 
schools what the boys, by good rights, ought to be 
learning in the day schools. But these night schools are 
- but a single feature In the lodging-house work. I have 
recently visited quite a number of them. In the first 
one, & beautiful building on East Broadway, I found 
the night schools going on. In another, the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House on Duane Street, I found about a hun- 
dred boys sitting In the reading-room, reading, talking, 
paying cards. Just as I entered, two boys had been 
caught trying to get into the dormitorles without regie- 
tering. The room suddenly became intensely qulet. 
As a newsboy near me expressed it, you ‘‘could hear a 
gum-drop.” .The miscreants were rebuked and com. 
pelled to register. Registerlng does not necessarily 
imply payment, but; in case the boy does not nay, a 
good and sufficient excuse is required. Gotng up {nto 
the dormitories, I found them iarge and airy and neat. 
Each bed frame supported an uppef and a lower berth, 
but each boy had a bed to himeelf, and {t was clean and 
comfortable. If the boy wished to pay ten cents instead 
of six, he was given a eomewhat more luxurious couch 
inatmailerroom. The occupants of this apartment are 
styled ‘‘the nobility.” The apartment Is very llttle 
used except by a few of the older boys who are learning 
trades. On the floor above the dormitories {a a large 
gymnasium. Some now famous bridge jumpers and 
pedestrians began their careers In tho{is place. After 
looking into the bath-rooms and laundry, I had a telk 
with the superintendent. He told me that the baths 
were freé, that the laundry was free, and that charges 
for beds, meals, etc., were only about half of what was 
necestary to pay the running expenses of the Institutton. 
During the past year the lodging house furnished 78 (00 
meals, 6,000 of which were free, and the rest paid for 
at the rate of six cents per meal. These meals always 
included all the bread and butter and tea the boys 
wanted, and sometimes extrss in the way of meat and 
vegetables, and even ples. Oae of the boys told me 
that the tea was ‘‘ awful thin,” but admitted that it was 
a much better meal than he could get anywhere else for 
the money. The superintendent said that of late years 
they had to give the boys a better meal than formerly, or 
tbey would go to the cheap lunching-houses which have 
sprupg up. The writer himself saw one of these houses 
where was advertised ‘‘a large bow! of tea and two 
“ rolls or threé crullers for five cents.” Going down into 
the basement, I found that two lumps of sugar and & 
piece of butter were thrown in. 

In one of the lodging-houses, while talking with the 
superintendent, I noticed against the front wall of the 
room the Lodging -Hlouse Savings Bank. Oa was 
written, ‘‘ Five per cent. per month.” I found out that, 


tempted by these pawnbroker rates of Interest, the boys |. 


of the various houses had saved a little more than $2 000. 
A single boy, bright, industrious, and almost miserly 
in his habits, had, in the course of three or four years, 
saved $300. One ill-fated day last summer he attended 
@ yacht race, and lost {t all betting. 

Oue cannot appreciate the importance of the lodging- 
houee work unless he visits some of the cheap lodging- 
houses {n which the boys would otherwise live. I went 
into several of these. One of them, a ten-cent lod,iog- 
house in the Bowery, 1 found filled with dirty, whisky- 
soaked men, principally old men, who night after night, 
and perhaps week after week, slept with thelr clothes 
on upon the unclean beds. 
houses are worse ; 48 Many as twenty men and women 
often crowd into a dark, unventilated, foul-smelling 
basement room, and sleep on the floor and benches. In 
company with an officer, I visited some of the low beer 
dives of this quarter, and saw in several small, close 
rooms as many as elght or ten men and women— some of 
them asleep and otbers ina kind of drunken stupor. Oae 
of the women,-who was disgustingly drunk, ralsed her 
head from the fioor, and tried to sing. Beer ia these 
places {s sald to be a penny, and lodging three cents. The 
classes which patronize them are hopelessly degraded. 
By means of the model lodging-houses the street boys 
are not only saved from the necessity of bunking amid | 


The boys are in the streets 


Down on herry Street the }- 


these brutalfz'ng surroundings, but their standard of 
life is £0 ralsed that such a mode of Iiving becomes re 
pulsive tothem. Secretary Brace’s book upon the work 
of the Society is entitled ‘‘ The Dingerous Classes of 
New York.” The effec’ of the charitable work for 
children in preventing the increase of these dangerous 
classes {s illustrated by the fact that in 1857 the number 
of boys and men committed for petit larceny in this 
city was 2,450. In 1885 it was.but 1959. Meanwhile 
the population of the city had more thaa doubled. 
The advance {s certainly encouraging. oe 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
ENTERPRISE.’ 


N Minneapolis, as elsewhere, the successful co-opera- 

tive enterprises have a)l started without flourish of 
trumpets or great expectations. They made no appeals 
to philanthropists, and indulged no rhetoric about the 
inauguration of a new era. The orfginal co-operators 
were workingmen. They had all heard of co-operation, 
and one of them, an Intelligent young cooper named 
Curtis, knew something about the movement else- 
where. He became convinced that If the bosses were 
dispensed with, and the associated mechanics could deal 
directly with the mills, they would gain both in wages 
and in the certalnty of employment. In the spring 
of 1868 he persuaded three comfades to join him 
in a co-operative experfment. Each owned his kit 
of tools, and they rented a small shop which had 
been standing {idle, purchased barrel stock, and went to 
work. They paid themselves the same wages that the 
Journeymen in other shops were getting, and divided 
the net profits. This division was not made acccrding 
to the leveling {dea that ‘‘one man {s as good as an 
other.” but was fn preportion to the amount of work 
done by each. The venture prospered fora few months. 
when du)] times set !n and most of the mills shut down 
Then the co-operators sold out to a boss cooper who 
was fortunate enough to have contracts ahead, and who 
gave them work in his shop, 

Mr. Curtis was far from being dlecouraged by the 
result of his first experiment, and was ready totry again 
when occast{on offered. The time came two years later, 
when a fifteen per cent. reduction of wages was made 
in the shop In which he was employed. Within a week 
he and three others had leaséd a plece of ground, put 
up a shed, and secured a contract for 4, 060 barrels 
Their aggregate cash capital was less than $199. For 
the greater part of the year they were wonderfully suc- 
cessful. Just at the time that their success seemed to be 
established by the securing of a large contract, the 
treasurer of the organ!/zation played them falee, made 
the contract In bis own name, and Informed his assoc!- 
ates that he was about to “ make his -//57¢ as a ‘ boss’ 
cooper.” Thus the second experiment came to an end, 
but it left Curtis richer both In money and in experi- 
ence. 
In the perfod between 1870 and 1873 the flour-mil'ing 
industry of Minneapolis recelved a most unparalleled 
exransfon. The annual product increased from 200,000 
to 600 000 barrels. Wages were high, and needy coop. 
ers a)] over the country set thefr faces toward Minneap. 
olis when they started upon their pilgrimage. Asa result 
the town became flooded with workmen. The situation 
there was Hke the situation now in many of our mining 
districts. ‘* The bosses,” says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ found it ad- 
vantageous to keep twice as many men as were needed 
on the average, accommodating thelr product to the 
milling seasons and the fluctuations in the flour output.” 
It was impossible for the journeymen coopers to find 
steady werk, and the bosses forced down the rate of 
wages, Mr. Curtis again took refuge in co operation. 
_This time he organized his enterprise on a larger scale 
Sixteen men entered into the movement, incorporated 
thelr company, and adopted a carefully wrought plan 
of management, whieh reflected great credit upon the 
business sense of the brotherhood. The nominal stock of 
the company was $19 900. The members paid {fo at the 
outset only fifteen dollars apfece, but provision was 
made that they should be assesséd not more than five nor 
less than three dollars per week until the desired capital 
should be accumulated. 

The most serfous difficulty which this company en- 
countered was the prejudice against it which existed 
among the ‘ practical business men” of the community 
The ro operators were members of an [aternational 
Union. Phe uprising of the Paris Commune was a recent 
event. Timid and conservative capitalists, says Mr. 
Shaw, ‘‘ vaguely connected the new enterprise with Com- 
munism and Socialism—those undefined evils so hys- 


terfcally denounced and so shudderingly anticipated a. 


dozen years or s0 azo.” One business man, however, 
was broad-minded (or broad-hearted) enough to ‘‘ take 
stock’ -in the new company. Mr. Charles H. Pillsbury 
gave the.co operators the contract of supplying one of 


his m!}!s. 


1 Co-operation in a Western City. By Albert Shaw, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Editor of the Minneapolis ‘“‘ Datly Trtbune.”” (American 
Economic Association, Baltimore, Md.) 


The company met with a solid and steady guecess, At 


first there was a good deal of distrust among the mem- 


bers, but this wore away. At the outset they were afrald 
that their treasurer might decamp with the fifteen 


dollars payment they had made. They wanted to require’ 


bond. But this was impossible, s!nce none of the mem- 
bers could give it. After much discuss{on they finally 
decided to take the risk, and now not only this com- 
pany, but the other co-operative companies which bave 
sprung up about it, feel no sense of Insecurity when their 
treasurers, none Of whom give’ bonds, have ia hand from 
ten to twenty thousand dollars. 


The success of one co-operative enterprise naturally 


gave rise to others. The first of these was started by 
Mr. Curtis and another of the or!ginal co-operators, who 
felt themselves hampered by the conservatism of thelr 
associates. The secession was peacéful, and the seced- 
iog company was also succrssful. Other compantes 
followed, and Mr. Shaw reports that at the present t!me 
the best part of the barrel busimess of Minneapolls {s tn 
the hands of the co-operators. 

Co-operation having thus grown “up among the 


coopers, it was not difficult to transplant into other . 


industries. Mr. Shaw’s admirable pamphlet gives an 
account of the co-operative agricultural, mercant!le, 
laundry, painting, and building assoclations which have 
gained a foothold. The co-operative building assocla. 
tions alone almost deserve a separate ariicle. There are 
eight of these organizations in Minneapolls, and forty tn 
St. Paul. These are conducted upon the Patladelphia 
plan. Most of the. co-operative enterprises have been 
started within the last couple of years. The strength of 
the new movement is due to the interest which is now 
being taken io it by the Knights of Labor. Mr. Pow 
derly is mentioned by Mr. Shaw asthe only distingulshed 


visitor who has come to Minneapolis for the express pur 


pose of studying the movement. 

There have been a few unsuccessful co-operat!ve 
undertakings in Minneapolis, but these have generaliy 
been those whose organ!z2rs had a certain enthusfasm 
for their idea, and would rely upon the tdea instead of 
upon hard, patlent work to carry them through. After 
sn ambitious déut, the enterprise would in a few 
months collapse. 

Of the effect of co operation u;on the co-operators 
Mr. Shaw speaks strongly and justly. He says that ft 
has proven itself a school from wiich any number of 
men have graduated {nto individual enterprises, having 
obtained the requisite capital and tralatps. Mr. Shaw 


regards a laborer’s ‘‘ possession of a year's subsistence in ~ 


advance” as ‘‘the due purchase of h'‘s freedom as a 
member of the great industrial community to which he 
belongs. It is the lowest price at which, In fact, that 
freedom can be had.” Since co operation in Minne- 


apolis has enabled the participants to gain possession ~ 


of this purchase money, it is not mere rhetoric to speak 
of it is an emancipation. 


POLITICAL TEACHING FOR WORKING-. 


MEN. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE, 
Of the ** Christian World” of London. 


N the debates on the Reform bill of 1866 fo the Brit- 
ish Parliament the keenest of all the opponents of 
reform, Robert Lowe (now Lord Sherbrock), said: ‘‘ We 
must educate our masters ;’ and as the workingman has 
now become potentially the master of the English State, 
a very vigorous and systematic effort {s biog made to 
educate him in politics. {do not now refer to‘the po- 
tical agitation carrfed on by the party organtzations, 
though they are undoubtedly educational! {n a measure. 
I speak especially of the non partifan teaching of a 
serious character imparted by means of lectures, classes, 
and conversation, and which js probably un¢qualed, and 
certainly unsurpassed, in the world. Whether this 
teaching 1s bearing adequate fruit it would be difficult 
to say. The long and monotonous dcay’s toll which {s, 
unhappily, the lot of most ef those workmen who are 
able to get constant employment at al] leaves them at 
the end of the day much more disposed either for sleep 
or for amusement than for solid mental work. ‘There 
are, however, many exceptions to this rule, such as that 
of an unskilled workman whom I know, who taught 
himself French !n order to read Mi.rx’s werk on Capital 
in that language. And someof the unlvers!!y extension 
lecturers {n the North of England have told me of 
many instances of miners tramping two cr three miles 
aftera hard day’s tol] tn the mincs to attend a lecture 
on science or history. Such examples of devotion are 
worthy to be recorded among the herolc deeds of a not 
very herofc age. Still worse is the condition of thors 
whose employment is precarfous, What-a large per 


centage is {n this condition may be inferred from the— 


fact thatin one London constituency alone It was found 
at the July election that there were one“thousand re. 
movals of voters, all of whom had left efnce the previvus 
election {a November. Indeed, al! over Eng!and hun 
dreds of thousands are tramping about In search of Attu! 
and poorly paid work. These conditions are not. ex- 
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couraging for political teaching; and yet, {n spite of 
them, a good deal is done, and we can scarcely doubt 
that important results must follow. 

Two organizations accomplish most of the political 
and economic teaching to which I am now referring ; 
viz.; the university extension movement and the Social 
and Political Education League. It is rather a singular 
fact that the English universities, which for generations 
had been homes of slothful ease and cultivated indolence, 
should in our time have assumed a reforming attitude, 
and should have become the center not only of the 
higher learning but of popularculture. The Oxford of 
a century ago has been described for us by Gibbon ; it 
was sacred to wine bibbing fellowship and to scandalous 
sinecures. There are still a very few old gentlemen of the 
port-wine school lingering in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but they will soon be only a memory of the past. 
Both places are becoming democratic; they contain 
now few aristocrats and a good sprinkling of poor men. 
And the brightest of the younger graduates are deeply 
interested in the work of enlightening the people and 
changing the social condition of England. Some of 
them are, no doubt, apt to be somewhat priggish ; and 
most of them seem to me too academical in tone. But 
they all mean wel]—they are sincere, and that fs much. 
The rest may come in time. It is such men as these, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five, who do most of the teach- 
ing and lecturing in conneetion with these movements. 
- The university extension movement, which emanates 
from Cambridge, is directly recognized by the University, 
and the teachers and lecturers are paid. The Social 
and Political Education League is a private body, the 
lecturers of which give their services gratis. The uni- 
versity extension movement pervades most parts of 
_ England, but has its strongest hold in the north, among 
the mining populations of Durham, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland. The lecturers are appointed by a uni- 
versity syndicate from amongst competent graduates, 
and they give systematic instruction in their several 
branches just as though they were teaching in a 
regular college course. I am now writing only of po- 


litical teaching, not of scientific or literary ; so I will. 


give an idea of what is done under this head. 

Here is the arrangement for a coyrse of modern 
history : 

First Year.—Outlines of English history from earllest 
times to 1832. 

Second Year.~The making of modern England from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the sige tt: Act of 1832; the 
French Revolution. 

Third Year. Constitutionel history of England dur- 
ing the Stuart period ; the growth of the Indian Empire 
from Clive to Canning. 

Here is the arrangement for a course of political 
economy : 

First Year.—English economic history from the 
Domesday Survey to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Second Year.—Modern theory of political economy ; 

value, money, price, credit, rent, etc. Theory of politi- 
cal economy applied ; rents, profits, wages, taxation, 
etc. - - 
Third Year.—History of economic doctrine ; the 
Mercantile Theory; the physiocrats, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, early French Socialists, Owen, Lassalle, and 
Karl Marx. 

I do not know in what particular centers, if any, ‘these 
courses have been actually carried out ; but they have been 
drawn up by competent persons, and are intended for 
practical adoption. I do know that this winter in Lon- 
don the economical lectures are dealing with the labor 
question, and that they are rousing a good desl of 
interest among intelligent workmen in the East End. 
Each lecture is given as a part of a course, and is de- 
livered once a week, the outline of the course being laid 
down beforehand in a syllabus. An hour preceding or 
following the lecture is taken up with the discussion of 
difficult points, and weekly exercises are given by 
lecturers to students to be worked out in writing at 
home. As examples of the enthusfasm of, at any rate, 
some of the workmen, let me quote from the report of 
the organizing secretary : ‘‘ Two pitmen, brothers, who 
lived at a village five miles from one of the lecture 
centers, attended the course. They were able to get in 
by train, but the return service was inconvenient, and 
they were compelled to walk home. They dia \this for 
three months on dark nights, over wretchedly d roads, 
and in all kinds of weather. On one occasion they re- 
turped in a severe storm, when the roads were so flooded 
that they lost their way and got up to their waists in 
- water.” But they got on so well that they distinguished 
themselves in examination, and succeeded later in 
masking their own village a lecture center. Two other, 
walked from their village to the town where the lectures 
were given, nearly five miles and back, after a day’s 
work. A writer in the Newcastle ‘‘ Chroniele” says : 
‘*] know several persons go a distance of six miles in 
order to hear the lectures ; nay, 1 know some who 
bave traveled ten miles in order to hear some of the 
present course of lectures.” The secretary also says in 
hile Report : ‘ The leaders of the artisans in the North 


are men of great ability and earnestness, and well-read 
to an amazing degree.” Different kinds of people attend 
the lectures in different parts. It must not be supposed 
that all are workingmen ; some are middle-class people, 
such as clerke and even manufacturers, and there is a 
fair sprinkling, in some places more than a sprinkling, 
of women. But the workingmen are the Jargest single 
class that attends ; and the important influence on them 
of training such as this can hardly be overestimated. It 
is a good thing to know that, while the aristocracy of 
England is becoming less and less useful, worthy, or in- 
fluential, there are such stalwart sons of industry ready 
to carry on English civilization. 

The Social and Political Education League is a much 
less elaborate affair, but it does a good deal of work, 
especially in and around London, where probably the 
majority of its lecturers live. Professor Seelye had more 
to do with its founding than any one else; It having 
been for years his especial desire to get workingmen and, 
indeed, voters generally to take a non partisan view of 


political questions, founded mainly on a knowledge of 


history. I think that Professor Seelye insists a little too 
strongly on the absolute importance of knowing history 
in order to form a judgment on politics. History, of 
course, tells us how society came to be just exactly what 
it is and nothing else; but it does not of itself tell us 
how to take asingle step forward. And yet the forward 
step must be taken, and in taking it we must have an 
ideal for the future as well as a knowledge of the past. 
But, allowing for this; there is great truth in Professor 
Seeley’s idea, which is thus embodied in the stated 
object of the League: ‘‘ For the purpose of promoting 
the formation of public opinion in reference to politics, 
government, Jand, capital and labor, finance, colonies, 
and national well-being generally, upon the basis of his- 
tory, social science, and political philosophy.” Pro- 
fessor Seeley was the first President ; he was succeeded 
by Mr. Froude, to whom has succeeded Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. The committee is composed partly of 
university graduates, partly of workingmen, and the 
secretary learns from the secretaries of workmen’s clubs 
and institutes (to whom copies of the lecture-list are sent) 
what lectures they need. All manner of subjects are 
taken up, but at present, owing to the rising importance 
of the social problem, lectures on land and labor ques. 
tions preponderate. I give the titles of some of the lect- 
ures, taken at random from this season’s list : 

‘The Military and Financial Condition of Europe.” 

‘* The Virtues and Defects of the American Republic.” 

‘* Home Ruie in the British Constitution.” — 
The Paradox of the Purltan Revolution.” 

‘‘ The Life of Robesplferre.” 
History of the Poor Laws.” 

‘*Rent: What It Is, and Why It Is Paid.” 

“ Swiss Political Institutions.” 

Meaning of Progress.” 

Currency Reform.” 

‘** Daniel Webster.” 

‘The Distribution of Wealth.” 

Railway Reform.” 

‘*German Soelalism.” 

‘The Dissolution of the Monasteries.” 

‘** Charles James Fox.” 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Empire. 

‘*Grattan’s Parliament.” 

‘* Free Trade in Money.” 

What Socialism Means.” 

‘* England One Hundred Years Ago. 

Here, {t will be admitted, is a pretty good laa of 
political diet for our English workingman. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that no Conservative clubs or societies ever 
apply for lectures. Whether it is because their mem- 
bers are so well informed already, or so deplorably igno- 
rant, I will not say.. Thoygh non-partisan, the lectures 
are entirely given to Liberal or Radical clubs, and most 
of the lecturers hold Liberal or Radical opinions. Some 
of the latter are avowed Socialists, and lectures on 
Socialist economies are a good deal in demand. Some 
of these lectures are given to large, others to very small, 
audiences, mostly gathered in the lectureroom of a 
workmen’s club. Some six hundred are given in the 
course of a year. Though we do not perceive many 
striking results, must not such a work be doing some- 
thing to change opinions and to educate men’s minds ? 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
_ DREAM WORLDS. 

OSALIND is not always, quite sure that my 
occupations are entirely profitable. I notice at 
times an uncertain expression in her face when she finds 
me brooding over some old myth for hours together. I 
am conscious of a disapproval which is rarely expressed, 
but which is none the less unmistakable in a nature so 
utfilnchingly and uncompromisingly honest. I do not 
mean that Rosalind has no liking for fables or old 
legends. On the contrary, I have heard her read the 
“Tanglewood Tales” and ‘‘ Wonder Book” so many 
times to the children that I associate certain clear tones 
of her voice and certain characteristic accentuations with 


passages in the story of Midas and of Pinte: Rosa- 
lind’s doubt fs in regard to the great value which I 
attach to these venerable fictions and to the very con- 
siderable time I often devote to them. Last night, after 
I had given the fire a rattling overhauling, and had set- 
tled back again in my chair to further reading of a new 
and fascinating book of popular tales, I noticed the 
faintest possible skepticism in Rosalind’s face. Rosa- 
lind sometimes permits herself to suspect that I am 
wasting a day, and I fear there are occasional grounds 
for such a suspicion. There are days when the mind 
refuses to be-put to any service ; it lounges about accord — 
ing to its mood, and yields neither to pertuasfon nor to 
command. At such times I find myself obliged to keep 
my mind company, and'I have no ¢£ense of responsibility 
for wasted time. 

I am by no means certa!n that such days are lost; I 
am rather of opinion that they are days of special fer- 
tility, and that the mind comes back from {ts wander. 
ings quickened and enriched by new contacts with life 
and truth. While Goldsmith was playing his flute for 
rustic dances in French villages, he was storiog up im- — 
pressions and experiences that were to add a flavor to 
all his later work. Butthi{s reaction of the mind against | 
routine, or against work of any kind, {s not so much 
what I am thinking about now as that kind of frult- 
ful dreaming out of which myths, legends, and {mag- 
inary creations of all sorts spring. It is surprising to 
find how many of the greatest works of literature have 
their roots in this wi:hdrawal from the actual io order 
that the ideal may be approached and possessed. Last 
evening, when I noticed the faint touch of skepticism 
on Rosalind’s face, I was quite ready to defend myself ; 
in fact, that charming woman often tells me that I de- 
fend myself when no attack is intended ; and this, I have 
no doubt, she recognizes asa slight stirring of conscience 
on my part, and so receives fresh confirmation of her 
suspicions. I long ago recognized the fact that, as all 
roads lead to Rome, so do all devices end in disaster 
when the woman who knows one best {is cqncerned. 
Peter the Great finally learned the secret of victory 
at the hands of the foes who so long defeated 
him ; but in the peaceful warfare which I have in 
mind, he is the wisest man who learns soonest 
that defeat is inevitable, and that resignation is the 
single flower that blooms on these well-contested fields. 
There are times when victory seems assured ; one {s 
armed at all points, and has made the most careful 
disposition of his forces. The enemy seems to have a 
foreboding of defeat ; there is a lack of spirit in her 
resistance ; she soon yields and draws one on, careless 
and confident. Suddenly there {s a portentous es. 
the right wing is turned and flying, the left wing fo)- 
lows suit; the center fs selzed with sudden panic, and 
gives way at the first attack. The reserve is brought 


| up, and promptly routed, and cne retires at last from 


the field, ‘not sullen, but dazed, confused, and hopelessly 
perplexed. By every known law of military science he 
ought to have held his ground and routed the foe ; his ar- 
guments were overpowering, his facts invincible ; never. 
theless he is a so!Mary fugitive. Those who have not gone 
through the experience will doubt thie record of {it ; those 
who have passed through ‘ts varied phases wil] instantly 
recognize its fidelity to nature, and will decline to con- 
firm it ; there is a conspiracy of silence on this subject 
among those who have fallen victims to rash confidence 
in thelr powers. It must be added that nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of behavior on the part of the victor 
on such occasions. It is only by a little increase of 
color, an frrepresa{ble light in the eye, that the conscious- 
ness of success is betrayed. Friendly relations are im- 
mediately resumed, and one {s even deluded into the 
conviction that his defeat was more apparent than real, . 
and that in disaster his own greatness has become 
more evident, and been instantly recognized. This isa 
delightful feeling, and it survives as long as it remains 
unexpressed. 

This is a long digression, but an open fire sings as 
many tunes as one has moods, and I make no apology 
for rambling from my subject. At that very moment 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Autobiography ” lay open in Rosalind’s lap ; 
I gently disentangled it from some of that ornamental 
work which fringes all a woman’s occupations, and read 
the legend of the poet’s youth which he calls ‘The 
New Paris.” Goethe learned very early to tell stories 
acceptably ; he came naturally by an art in which his 
mother excelled, of whomi\he says— 

Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren.”’ 

His playfellows were constantly entertained by the 
recitals of his marvelous adventures, and they were de- 
lighted especially with his report of a certain garden into 
which he found his way through a gate in the city walls, 

and within whose magical boundaries all manner of 
strange things were seen by the aiventurous boy. This 
was told so often and with such circumstantlality that it 
was accepted as fact not only by the listeners, but by the 
narrator himself. Each boy privately visited the part 
of the wall Where the gate was supposed to be, and each 
found confirmation of the story. There were even warm 
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diecussions as to the exact position of certain wholly im- 
aginary things which each one had seen. 

Every one who has the privilege of being intrusted 
with the confidences of children knows that the imag!- 
nation has an equal power with reality over them. 
They make !Yhaginary or dream worlds, and sustain 
them by an unbroken fa{th until the light of knowledge 
slowly and sadly disintegrates them. The mind dreams, 
and creates worlds out of its dreams, as naturally and 
as inevitably as it observes and learns real things. 

It is not surprising that a kinsman of one of the 
greatest dreamers of modern times should have been the 
architect of one of these ideal worlds. Hartley Cole- 
ridge belleved fully that some day a stream would 
break out of the soil of a nelghboring meadow, and 
that along its swiftly created banks a new race would 
find its home and a new life organize itself. This was 
no vague dream ; it was so real, so definite, and so con 
tinuous that the boy knew {is geography as well as that 
of the country about it, and even made an accurate 
map of it. This secret possession of Hartley’s imag- 
ination was shared by his brother Derwent, and for 
years the two boys watched the growth of nations in 
this invisible continent, the evolution of national insti 
tutions, religions, and laws ; they were spectators of 
battles and civic conflicts ; they knew the private his- 
torles of the great generais and statesmen who aroée 
from time io time ; and in the long course of years they 
saw radical and far-reaching changes of government 
and society. Everybody remembers the {deal empire 
of Gombroon which De (ulncey ruled in his youth, 
and the government of which, in an evil hour, he 
divided with bis elder brother. The latter took such 
an aggressive attitude toward the people of Gombroon 
that the younger ruler was obliged to make a long and 
desperate struggle to preserve thelr Independence. 
Things at length came to such a pass that, in order to 
defeat the machinations of an unscrupulous enemy,. the 
creator of the invisible emptre had to face the question 
of destroying it. ‘‘Ah, but no! I had contracted 
obligations to Gombroon; I had submitted my con- 
sclence to a yoke, and in secret truth my will had no 
euch autocratic power. Long contemplation of ashadow, 


earnest study for the welfare of that shadow, sympathy | 


with the wounded sensibilitles of that shadow under ac- 
cumulated wrougs-—these bitter experiences, nursed by 
brooding thought, had gradually frozen that shadow 
into a rigorof reality far denser than the material real- 
ities of brass or gravite.” | 

Such records of imaginative childhood as theee might 
be multipiled indefinitely ; they register not so much 
feolated activities as an iacevitable and normal stage of 
development. It is a theory of mine that childhood 
containg in the germ that maturity ever develops or 
displays, and I find particular illustration of this in the 
persistence and splendor with which this faculty of ideal 
creation has worked {nu the literature of the world. For 
instance-——{t occurs to me just hero that [ have waolly 
failed to report the discussion between Rosalind and 
myself which arose whe I laid down the poker and 
settled back in the easy chair. I think it wisest, upon 
the whole, to leave that conversation unrecorded, but | 
hope no one will connect this decision on my -part with 
. what I have written in a strictly genera! way about svch 
Clecussions. 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.” 
By Mus. E. BARn. 


CHAPTER I1X.-—ESAU, 


‘To be weak is- miserablo, 
Doing or sufferjng.”’ 


‘* Now conscience wakes despair 
That s!umber’d ; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be.’’ 


"T was the middle of February before Harry could 


leave Sanda! Side. He had remained there, however, 
only out of that deference to public opinion which no 
one likes to offend ; and it had been a most melancholy 
and anxlous delay. He was not allowed to entor the 
Squlre’s room, and, indeed, he shrank from the ordeal. 
His mother and Charlotte treated him with a reserve he 
felt to be almost dislike. He had been so accustomed to 
consider mother-love sufficient to cover all faults that 
he forgot there was a strongertle; forgot that to the 
tender wife the husband of her youth—her lover, friend, 
companion—is far nearer and dearer than the tio that 
binds her to sons and daughters. 

Also, he did not care to give any consideration to the 
fact that both his mother and Charlotte resented the 
kind of daughter and sister he had forced upon them. 
So there was little sympathy with him at Seat-Sandal, 
and he fancled that all the gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood treated him with a perceptible coolness of manner. 
Perhaps they did. There are social intuitions, myster!- 
ous in their orlgin, and yet hitting singularly near the 
truth. Before clrcumstances permitted him to Jeave 
Sandal-Side, he had begun to hate the Seat and the 
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-his heart over the results of his rash communication. 


sleep until the day broke, and the servants began to 


neighborhood, and everything pertaining to it, with all 
his heart. 

The only place of refuge he had found had been Up. 
Hill. The day after the catastrophe he fought his way 
there, and with passionate tears and complaints told 
Ducie the terrible story. Ducle had some memories of 
her own willful marriage, which made her tolerant with 
Harry. She had also been accused of causing her moth- 
er’s death ; and though she knew herself to be innocent, 
she had suffered by the accusation. She ‘understood 
Harry’s trouble as few others could have done; and 
though a good deal of his evidcnt misery was on account. 
of his separation from Beatrice, Ducie did not suspect 
this, and really belleved the young man to be_ breaking 


He was agreeably surprised, also, to find that Stephen 
treated him with a consideration he had never done 
when he was a dashing officer, with all his own small 
world at his feet. Kor when any man was fn trouble, | 
Steve Latrigg was sure to take that man’s part. He did 
not ask too particularly into the trouble. Ile had a way 
of saying to Ducle, ‘‘ There will be faults on both sides. 
If two stones knock against each other until they strike 
fire, you may be sure both of them have been hard, 
mother. Anyway, Harry is in trouble, and there is 
none but us to stand up for him.” 

But, in spite of Steve’s constant friendship, and Ducie’s 
never failing sympathy, Ilarry had a bad six weeks. 
There were days during them when he stood in the 
shadow of death, with almost the horror of a parricide in 
his heart. Long, lonely days, empty of everything but: 
anxiety and weariness. Long, stormy days, when he 
had not even the relief of a walk to Up Hill. Days in 
which strangers slighted him. Daysin which his mother 
and Charlotte could not even bear to see him. Days in 
which he fancled the servants disliked and neglected 
him. He was almost happy one afternoon when Ste- 
phen met him on the hillside and said, ‘‘ The Squire ts 
much better. The doctors think he isin n@ immediate 
danger. You might goto your wife, Harry, I should 
say.” 

‘‘Tam glad, indeed, to hear the Squtre is out of dan- 
ger. And I long to go to my sick wife. I get little 
credit for staying here. I really belleve, Steve, that 
people accusé me of waiting to step into father’s shoes. 
And yet if I go‘away they will say things just as cruel 
and untrue.” 

But he went away before day-dawn next morning. 
Charlotte came downstairs, and served his coffee ; but 
Mrs. Sandal was watching the Squire, who had fallen 
into a deep sleep. Charlotte wept much, and sald little ; 
and Harry felt st that hour as if he were being very 
badly treated. He could scarcely swallow; and the 
Intenso silence of the house made every slight noise, 
every low word, so distinct and romarkable that he felt 
the constraint t> be really painful. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, rising In haste, ‘‘I may as well go 
without a kfnd word. I am not to have one, appar 
ently.” | 

“ Who'la here to seed it? (an father ? or mother ? 
orl? But you have that woman. 

Good-by, Charley.” 

She bit her ips, and wrung her hhdehde and, moan- 
ing like some wounded creature, lifted her face, and 
kissed him. 

‘*Good-by. Fare you well, poor Harry.” 

A little purse was in his hand when she took her hand 
away ; a netted silk one that he had watched the mak- 
ing of, aad there was the glimmer of gold pleces through 
it. With a blush he put it in his pocket, for he was 
sorely ‘pressed for money ; and the small gift was a 
great one tohim. And it almost broke his heart. He 
felt that it was all she could give him—a little gold for 
all the sweet love that had once been his. 

Ilis horse was standing ready saddled. ‘Ostler Bill 
opened the yard gate, and lifted the lantern above his 
head, and watched him ride slowly away down the 
lane. When he had gone far enough to drown the 
clatter of the hoofs, he put the creature to his mettle, and 
Bull waved the lantern asa farewell. Then, as it was 
still dark, he went back to the stable, and lay down to 


open up the house. 

When Harry reached Amblaside {t was quite light, 
and he went to the Salutatiok Inn, and ordered his 
breakfast. He had been a favokite with the landlady 
all his life long, and she attended to his’ comfort with 
many kindly inquirles and many good wishes. ‘‘ And 
what do you think now, Captain Sandal ? Here has been 
a man from Up- Hill with a letter for 

‘* Is he gone ?” | ‘ 

‘* That he is. He would not walt even for a bite of 
good victuals. He was dryish, though, and I gave him 
a glass of beer. Then hiin and his little Galloway took 
themselves off, without more words about it. Here itis, 
and Mr. Latrigg’s writing on ft, or I wasn’t christened 
Hannah Stavely.” 

Harry opened it a lIlttle anxiously ; ; but his heart 
lightened as he read : 


your old friend Ilannah Stavely, she will give you a hundred 
pounds forit. That is but a little bit of the kindness in 
mother’s heart and mine for you. At Seat-Sandal I will 
speak up for you always, and I will send you a true word as 
to how all gets on there. (God bless the Squire, and bring 
you and him together again ! 
Your friend and broi! ier, 
STEPHEN LatTrRigu. 

And so Hlarry went on his way with a lighter heart. 
Indeed, he was not Inclined at any time to share sorrow 
out of which he had escaped. Every mile which he put 
between himself and Sandal-Side gave back to him some- 
thing of his old gay manner. He began first to excuse 
himself, then to blame others; and in a few hours he 
was in very comfortable relations with his own con - 
science ; and this, not because he was deliberately cruel 
or wicked, but because he was weuk and loved pleasure, 
and considered that there was no use in belong sorry 
when sorrow was nelther a crad{it to himself nor a com- 
pliment to others. And 80 to Italy and to love he sped 
as fast as money and steam could carry him. And on 
the journey he did his very best to put out of his 


mysterious chamber of suffering, and its wraiths and 
memories and fearful fighting away of death. 

But, on the whole, the hope which Stephen had given 
him of the Squtre’s final recovery was a too flattering 
one. There was, perhaps, no immediate danger of 
death, but there was still less prospect of entire recovery. 
He had begun to remember a little, to speak a word or ~ 
two, to use his hands {in the weak, uncertalp way of a 
young child ; but in the main he lay like a glant bound 
by invisible and invincible bonds; speechless, motion- 
less, seeking through his large, pathetic eyes the help and 
comfort of those who bent over him. Le had quite lost 
the fine, firm contour of his face, his ruddy cclor was 
all gone; fadeed, the country expres:ion of face of 
clay” best of all words described the colorless, still 
countenance amid the white pillows in the darkened 
room, 

As the spring came on he gained strength and intel- 
ligence, and one lovely day his men lifted him to a couch 


he might see the trees tossing about their young leaves, 
aud the grass like grass in paradise, and hear the bees 
humming among the apple-blooms, and the sheep bleat- 
ing on the fells. The earth was fullof the beauty and 
the tranquillity of God. The Squire looked long at the 
familiar sights; lookéd till bis lips trembled and the 
tears rolled heavily down his gray face. And then he 
realized all that he had suffered, he remembered the 
hand that had dealt him the blow. And while Mrs. 
Sandal was kissing away his tears, and speaking words 
of hope and love, a letter came from Sophia. 

It was dated Calcutta. Jullus had taken her there in 
the winter, and the news of her father’s illness did not 
reach her for some weeks. But, as it happened, when 
Charlotte's letter detailing the sad event arrived, Julius 
was partially in need of something to wonder over and 
to speculate about; and of all subjects, Seat-Sandal 
interested him most. To be master of the fine old place 
was his supreme ambition. He felt that he possessed all 


| the qualities necessary to make him a leader among the 


Dales gentlemen. He foresaw, through them, social in- 
fluence and political power ; and he bad an ambition to 
make his reign in the house of Sandal the era of a new 
and far more splendid dynasty. 

Ile had been lying in the shade drinking iced coffee, 


.| and smoking. But as Sophia read, he sat upright, and 


a look of speculation came into his eyes. ‘* There is no 
use weeping, my love,” he sald, languldly ; *‘ you will 
only dim your beauty, and that will do neither your 
father nor me any good. Let us go to Sandal. Char. 
lotte and mother must be worn out, and we can be useful 
at such a time. I think, indeed, our proper place is 
there. The affairs of the ‘walks’ and the farms must 
be attended to, and what will they do on quarter-day ? 
Of course Harry will not remain there. It would be 
unkind, wrong, and in exceedingly bad taste.” 

‘Poor, dear father! And, oh, Julius, what a dis- 
grace to the family ! A singer! How could Harry 
behave so shamefully to us all ?” 

‘‘ Harry never cared for any mortal but himself. How 
disgracefully he behaved about our marriage; for this 
same woman’s sake, I have no doubt. You must re- 
member that I disapproved of Harry from the very first. 
The idea of terminating a /‘azson of that kind with a 
marriage! Harry ought to be put out of decent society. 
You and I ought to be at Seat-Sandal now. Charlotte 
will be pushing that Stephen Latrigg into the Sandal 
affairs, and you know what | think of Stephen Latrigg. 
He is to be feared, too, for he has capabilities, and 
Charlotte to back him ; and Charlotte was always under- 
hand, Sophia. You would not see it, but she was. 
Order your trunks to be packed at once—don’t forget 
the rubles my mother promised oo I bea have a 
conversation with the Judge.” 

Judge Thomas Sandal was by no means a bad fellow. 
He had left Sandal-Side under a sense of great injustice, 


Dean Harry,—If{ you show the inclosed slip of paper to 


but he had done well to himself ; and those who had 
done him wrong had disappeared into the cloud of 


memory the large, lonely, gray ‘‘ Saat,” with itssolemn, - 


by the window. The lattices were flung wideepen, that — 
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death. He had forgotten all his grievances, he had 
even forgotten the intlictors of them. He had now a 
kindly feeling toward Sindal, and was a little proud 
of having eprurg from euch a grand old race. There- 
fore, when Julius told him what had happened, and 
frankly said he thought ho could buy from Harry 
Sandal al! his rigbts-cf successfon to the estate, Judge 
Thomas Sandal saw noth'ng unjust in the affair. 

The law otfprinegentture had alwsys appeared to 
him a most unjust and foolish law. In his own youth 
a‘ had been a source of burniog anger and dispute. He 
ad always declared it was a shame to give Launcelot 
‘éverything, and William and himself scarce a crumb off 
the family loaf. To his eldest brother, as his eldest 
brother, he had declined to give “ honor and obedience.” 
‘¢ Wilifam is a far finer fellow,” he sald one day to his 
mother ; ‘‘ far more worthy to follow father than Launcfe 
is. If there is any particular merit in keeping up the 


old seat and name, for goodness’ sake let fa‘her choose 


the best of us to do it!” For such revolutioaary and 
disrespectful sentiments he had been frequently in dis. 
grace ; and the end of the disputing had been his own 
expatriation, and the founding of a family of East- 
Indian Sandals. 

He heard Julius with approval. ‘‘I think you have 
avery good plan,” he said. ‘‘ Harry Sindal, with his 
play-singing wife, would have a very bad time of it 
among the Dalesmen. sit. He will have no 
desire to test the feeling. 1am sure he will be glad to 
have a sum of ready money ifn lfeu of such an uncom- 
fortable rizht. As for the Latriggs, my mother always 
detested them. Sophia and you are both Sandals; cer 
tainly, your claim would be before that of a Caarlotte 
Latrizg.” 

‘Harry, too, is one of those men who are always 
poor, always wanting money. I dare say I can buy his 
succession for a song ’ . 

‘‘No, no. Give him a falt price. I never thought 
much of Jacob buying poor E-au out for a mess of 
pettage. It wasa mean trick I will put ten thousand 
pounds at Bunder'’s in Threadneedle Street, London, 
for you. Draw itallif you find tt just and necessary. 
The rental ought to determine the v#lue. I want you 
to have Seat-S:ndal, but I do not want you to steal it. 
’ However, my brother William may not die for many 8 
year yet ; those Dale squires are a century Iving race ” 

In accordance with theze plans and in‘eotions, Sophia 
wrote. Her letter was, therefore, one of great and 
general sympathy ; in fact, a very clever letter indeed. 
It completely deceived every one. Tae Squire was told 
that Sophia and Julius were coming, and his: face 

ghtened a little. Mrs, Sands! and Chsrlotte forgot 
all but their need of some help and comfort which was 
family help and comfort. free of ceremony, and spring- 
ing from the same love, hopes, and {n‘erests. 

S:ephen, however, foresaw trouble. ‘‘Jullus will 
get the Squire under his finger,” he safd to Charlotte. 
‘* He will make himeelf indispensable about the estate. 
As for Sophia, ehe could always work mother to her 
own purposes. M ther obeyed her will, even while she 
resented and disapproved her authority. 8», Char- 


lotte, I shail begin at once to build Latrigg Hall. I} 


know it will be needed. The plan is drawn, the site 
is chosen; and next Monday ground shall be broken 
for the foundation.” | 

‘There is no harm ia building your house, Steve. 
If father should die, motber and I would be here upon 
Harry's sufferance. He might leave the place io our 
care, he might bring his wife to it any day.” 

“ And how could you live with her ?” 

Tt would be impossible. I should feel as if I were 
liviog with my father’s—with the one who really gave 
father the death blow.” 

So when Julius and Sophia arrived at Seat-Sandal, 
the walls of Latrigg Hall were rising above the g:een 
sod. A most beautiful site had been chosen for it— 
the lowest spur on the western side of the fell ; a charm. 
ing plateau facing the sea, shaded with great oaks, and 
sloping down into a litile dale of lonely beauty. The 
plan showed a fine central building, with lower wings 
on each tide The wile porches deep windows, and 
small stone balconies gave a picturesque irregularity 
to the genera! effect. This bome had been the dream 
of Stephen’s manhood, and Ducte also had urged him 
to its speedy realizstion ; for she knew that it was the 

rst step toward secuiiag for himself that recognition 
among the country gentry which his wealth and his 
old family entitled him to. Not that there was any 
intention of abandoning Up-Hiil. Both would have 
thought such a movement a voluntary insult to the 
family wraiths ; one sure to bring upon them disaster 
of every kind. Up-H.ll was to be Ducte’s residence 
as long as she lived; it was to be always the home of 
the family in the hot months, and thus retain fits right 
as.an integral part and portion of the Latriggs’ hearth. 

"1 have seen the plan of Latrigg Hall,” satd Julius 
uue day to Sophia. “‘ An absurdiy five butlding for 
a man of S.ephen’s birth. What will he do withit? It 


will require as large an income as Seat-Sandal to sup- : 


port it.” 


‘* Stephen is rich. His grandfather Jeft hima great | ‘* Jullus can bave all the fancles he destres, only do, 


deal of money. Ducie will add constderab'y to the sum, 
and Stephen seems to have the faculty of getting it 
My mother says he is managing three ‘ walks,’ aud all 
of them are doing weil.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I do not like him. ‘In-law’ kinr- 
men and kinswomen are generally detestable. Look at 
my brothers-in Jaw, Mr. Harry Sandal and Mr. Staphen 
Latrigg ; and my sisters-in-law, Mra Harry Sandal and 
Miss Charlotte Sandal ; a pretty undesirable quuriette, | 
th'nk,”’ 

‘‘And look at mine. For sisters-in-law, Maha) and 
Judith Sandal ; for brothers-in-law, William and Tom 
Sandal ; a pretty undesirable quartette, I think.” 

Julius did not relish the retort ; for he replied st‘iily, 
‘* Tf g0, they are at least at the other end of the world, 
and not likely to trouble you. That is surely some- 
thing in their favor.” , 

The first movement of the Julfus Sandals i1 Seat- 
Sandal bai beena clever one. ‘‘I want you to let us 
have the east rooms, dear mother,” sald Sophis, on their 
arrival; ‘‘ Jullus does feel the need of the morning sun 
so much.” And though other rooms had been prepared, 
the request was readily granted, and without any sus- 
picion of the motive which had dictated it. And yet 
they had made a very prudent calculation. Occupying 
the east rooms gave them a certain prominence and 
standing in the house. for only guests of importance 
were assigned to them; and the servants, who are 
people of wise perceptions generally, took their tone 
from the circumstance 

It seemed as if aspirit of dissatisfaction and quarre’ ing 
came with them. The matds all found out that their 
work was too heavy, and that they were worn out with 
it. Sophia had been pityingthem. ‘‘ Mrs Sandal d: es 
not mean to be hard. but she is so wrapped up in the 
Squire she sees nothing ; and Miss Chariotte {3 sc strong 
herself, she really expects too much from others. She 
does not intend to be exacting, but then she is ; she 
can’t help ft.” 

And, sitting over ‘‘ a bit of hot supper,” the chamber- 
maid repeatrd the remark; and the housemaid sald she 
only knew that she was tra!psed off her feet, and hadn’t 
been near hand her own foiks forafortnuizht ; and the 
cook thought Missis had got quite nattry Sae had been 
near fallinz out with her more than once; and all the 
ill nature was because she was fagged out, all day long 


andevery Gay, making some kindof little kickshaw or 


other that was never eaten. 

Not one remembered that the Jullus Sandals had 
themselves considerably increased the work of the house; 
and that Mrs. Jullus alone could fiad quite suffictent 
employment for one maid. Since her advent, Charlotte's 
room had been somewhat neglected for the fine guest- 
chambers; but it was upon Charlotte all the blame of 
overwork and weariness was laid. Insensibly the 
thought had its effect. She began to feel that for some 


‘reason or other she was out of favor ; that her few wants 


were carelessly attended to, and that Mrs. ‘Julius 
influenced the house as completely as she had done when 
she was Miss Sandal. 

She soon discovered, also, that repining was useless 
Her mother begged for peace'at any cost. ‘‘ Put up 
with it,” she sald, ‘‘for a little while, Chariotte I can 
not bear quarreling. And you know how Sophia wii! 
insist upon explaining. She will call up’the s+rvants, 
and ‘ fend and prove,’ and make Complaiats and regrets, 
and in the long end haveallon her owr side. And I 
can tell you that Ann has been queer lately, and Eliza. 
beth talks of leaving at Martinmas. O5,Charlotte! put 
up with things, my dear. There is only you to help 
me.” 

Charlotte could not resist such appeals. Sho knew she 
was really the hand to which all other hands in the house 
looked, the heart on which her father and: mother 


leaned their weary hearts; still, she could not but resent 


many an unkind position which Sophia's clever tactics 
compelled her to take. . For {nstance, as she was leav- 
ing the room one morcinog, Sophia sald, in her blandest 
voice, ‘‘ Dear Charlotte, will you tell Ann to make one 
of those queen puddings for Julius. He does enjoy them 
80 much.” 

Ann did not receive the order pleasantly. ‘‘ They are 
a sight of trouble, Miss Charlotte I] be hard set with 
the Squlre’s fa cles to-day. And there is as good as 
three dinners to make now, and I must say a queen's 
pudding is a bit thoughtless of you.” And Charlo‘te 
felt the injustice she was too proud to explain to a serv- 
ant. But even to Sophia complaint availed nothing. 
**'You must give extra orders yourself to Ann in the 
future,” she sald. ‘‘ Ann accuses me of being thought- 
less in conse quence of them.” 

‘*As if 1 should think of foterfering in your duties, 
Chariotte! I hope I know better than that. You 
would be the first to complain of my ‘ taking on’ if I 
did, and I should not biame you. I am only a guest 
here now. But I am sure a little queen puddiag is not 
too much to ask, in one’s own father's house too 
Julius has not many — I am sure, but such a little 
thing 


please order them from‘Ann yourself.” 

‘Well I never! I am sure father and mother would 
never oppose a Iittle pudding that Jullus fancles.” 

Des any one imagtine.that such trials as these are sinall 
and insignificant ? They are the very ones that make the 
‘heart burn, and the teeth elose on the Ips, and the eyes 
fill with angry tears. They take hope out of dally 
work, and sunshine out of dafly life, and slay love as 
nothing else can slay {t. There was an evil spirit in the 
house—a small, selfish, envious, malictous spirit ; people 
were cross, and they knew not why; felt injured, and 
they knew not why; the days were harder than those 
dreadful ones when fire and candle were never out, and 
every One was a watcher in the shadow of death. 

As the séason advanced, Julius took precisely the 
position which Stephen had foretold he would tuke. 
At first he deferred entirelv to the Squlre; he recelved 
nis orders, and then saw them carrled out Very soon 
he forgot to name the Squire {n the matter 
consultations with the head man, and talked with htm 
about the mowing and harvesting, and the sale of lambs 
and fleeces. The master’s room was opened, and Jultus 
sat at the table to receive tenants and laborers. In the 
Squtre’s chair it was easy to feel that he was himself 
Squire of Sanial Stde and Torver. 

It was a most unhappy summer. Evils, Wke weeds, 
erow apace. There was scarcely any interval) between 
some long-honored custom and its disappearance. To 
dav i: was observed as it had been fora lHfetime ; the 
next week it had passed away, and appeared to be for- 
gotten. ‘Such times I never saw.” said Ann. “I 
have been at Sandal twenty-two years come Martinmas, 
but I’m gotng to Baverley next feast.” 

* You'll not doit, Aan. It’s but talk.” 

‘* Nay, but I’m set on ft. I have taken the ‘ fasten- 
{ng penny,’ and I’m bound to make that good. Things 
are that trying here now that I can’t abide them 
longer.” 

All summer servants were going and coming at Seat- 
Sandal ; the very foundations of {ts domestic life were 
broken up, and Charlotte’s bright face had a constant 
wrinkle of worry and annoyance. Sophia was careful 
to point out the fact. 
ability. Everything isina mess. If I only durst take 
hold of things! But Caarlotte fs such a splitfire, one 
does not like to offer help. I would be only too glad to 
put things right, but I should give offense,” etc ‘‘ The 
polson of aeps under the tongue,” and a very little of tt, 
can paralyz: and irritate a whole household. 

Mowing-time and shexring-time and reaping time 
came and went, but the gay pastoral festivals brought 
none of their old time pleasures. The men in the fields 
did not like Julius fa the Squire’s place, and they took 
no pains to hide the fact. Then he came home with 
complaints. ‘‘ They were idle. They were disrespect- 
ful. The crops had fallen short.” He could not under- 
stand it; and when he had expressed some dissatisfac- 
tion on the matter, the head man had told him to take 
his grumbling to God Almighty. ‘‘An portent race, 
these statesmen and dule shepherds,” he added; ‘‘if one 
of them owns ten acres, he thinks himself as good as if 
he owns a thousand.” 

‘All well bora men, Jullus, all of them ; are they not, 
Charlotte? En? What ?” 

‘‘S> well born,” answered Charlo'te, warmly, ‘‘ that 
King James the First set up aclaim to all these small 
estates, on the plea that their owners had never served 


crown. Bat the large statesmen went with the small 
ones. They led them in a body to a heath between 
Kendal and Stavely, and there over two thousand men 
swore ‘that as they had their Jands by the sweurd, they 
would keep them by the same.’ So you cee, Julius, 
ihey were gentlemen before the féuda! system existed ; 
they never put a floger under its authority, and they 
have long survived {ts fall.” 

** Well, for all that, they make poor servants ” 

‘‘There’s men that want Indfan ryots or negro slaves 
to do their turn. I want free men at Sandal-Side as 
long as I am Squlre of that name.” 

‘“They missed you sorely in the fields, father. It 
was not shearing time, nor hay-time, nor harvest time 
to apy one in Sandal this year. But you will stand in 
your meadows again—God grant it |!—next summer. 
And then how the men will work ! “And what shouting 
there will be at the sight of you! And what a harvest- 
home we shall have !” 

And he caught her enthusfasm, and stood up to try 
his feet, and felt sure that he walked stronger, and 
would soon be downstairs once more. And Julius, 
whoee eyes love did not blind, felt a little scorn for 
those who could not see such evident decay and disso- 
jution. ‘‘ It 1s really criminal,” he safd to Sophia, “to 
encourage hopes so palpably false.” For Julius, like 
all selfish persons, could perceive only one side of a 
question—the side that touched his own side. It never 
entered his mind that the Squire was trying to cheer 


and encourage his wife and daughter, and was privately 
| quite aware of his own condition, 


He held 


‘‘She has no housekeeping 


a feudal‘ Jord, and were, therefore, tenants of the. 


Sandal had not told 


bi 
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htm that he had recelved ‘‘ the token,”’ the secret mee- 
sage which every soul recefves wken the King destres 
his oresxeree, Te had never heard those solemn copver- 
satfens which foll) wod the reading of ‘‘ The Evening 
Service,” when. the rect r knelt by the side of his old 
friend, and they two talked with Death as with a com- 
-panfon. So, though Jullus meddled much with Sandal 


affairs, there was a life there into which he never en- 


tered. 
One evening in October, Charlotte was walking with 
Stephen. They had been to look at the new building, 
for every inch of progress was a matter of interest to 
them. As they came throuch the village they petceived 
that Farmer Huet was holding his apple feast; for he 
was carrylog from his house into bis orchard a great 
bow] of spiced ale, and was followed by a merry com- 
pany, singing wassalil as gd poured a little at the root 
of every tree : 
** Tlere’s to thee, good apple tree ! 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
Whence thou may’st bear apples enon’ ; 
Ifats full, caps fall, 
Busbels full, sacks full. 
Hurrah, then! Hurrah, then! 
Here’s to thee, good apple tree!’ 


They waited a little to watch thé procession round the 
orchard ; and as they stood, Julius advanced from an 
opposite direction. He took a letter from his pocket, 
which he had evidently been to the mail to secure, for 
Charlotte watched him break the seal as he approached ; 
and when he suddenly ralsed his head, and saw her look 
of amazement, he made a little bravado of the affatr, 
and said, with an alr of frankness, ‘‘It is a letter from 
Harry. I thought it best for his letters not to come to 
thé house. The meti'-bag might be taken to the Squire's 
room, and who knows what would happen if he should 
see one of these,” and he tapped the letter significantly 
With his long, pointed forefinger. 
 ** You should not have made such an arrangement as 

that, Juiius, without speaking to mother. It was cruel 

to Harry. Why should the villagers think that the sight 
of a ‘etter from him would be so dreadful to his own 

‘people 

‘*T did it for the best, Charlotte. 
misjidge me” 

‘Ah! I know now why Polly Esthwaite called you 
‘such a nice, kind, thoughtful gentleman as never was.’ 
Is the letter for you ?” 

‘* Mr. Latrigg can examine the address {f you wish. 

“Mr. Latrisg distinctly refuses to look at the letter. 
Come, Charlotte, the alr fs cold and raw ;” and-with 
very scant courtesy they parted. 

e ‘What can it mean, Steve, Jullus and Harry in cor- 
respondence ? I don’t know what to think of such a 
thing. Harry has only wriiten once to me since he 
went away. There is something wrong in all this 
secrecy, you may depend upon it.” 

-**T would not be suspicious, Charlotte. Harry js 
affectionate and trusting. Julius has written him letters 

full of sympathy and friendship; and the poor fellow, 
cut off from home and kindred, bas been only too glad 
to answer. Perhaps we should have wiitten also.” 

“But why did Jullus t:ke that trouble? Julius 
always has a motive for what he does. I mean a selfish 
motive. Ilis Harry written to you?’ — 

‘Only a few lines the very day he left. 
heard nothing since.” 

The circums'ance troubled Charlotte far beyond its 
apparent importance. She could conceive of no possi 
ble reason for Julius interfering in Harry’s life, and she 
had the feeling of a person facing a danger in the 
dark. Julius was also annoyed at her discovery. ‘' It 
precipitates matters,” he sald to Sophia, ‘and {s appar- 
ently an unlucky chance. But chance is destiny, and 
this letter of Harry’s indicates that all things are 
very nearly ready tor me. As for your sister, Charlotte 
Sandal, I think she is the most interferfug person I 
ever knew.” 

The alr of the supper- sable was one of reserve and 
offense. Oaly Sophia twittered and observed and won- 
dered about all kinds of trivialthings. ‘‘ Mother has so 
many headaches now. Does she take proper careof her- 
self, Cnarlotte? She ought to take exercise. Julius 
and I never neglect taking exerclse We think tt a 
duty. No time, do you say? Mother ought to take 
time. Puor, dear father was never unreasonable! he 
would wish mother to take time. What tasteless cus- 
tards, Charlotte! I don’t think Ann cares how she 
cooks now. Waen I was at home, and the eldest daugh- 
ter, she always liked to have things’nice. Julius, my 
dear one, can you find anything fittoeat ?’ And soon, 
and so on, until Charlotte felt as if she must scream, 
or throw a piste down, or fly beyond the sigh: and 
sound of all things human. 

The next evening Julius announced his intention of 
going abroad at ouce ‘* But I shall leave Sophia to 
be a little society for mother, and I shall not delay aa 
nour beyond the time necessary for travel and bual- 
ness.” He spoke with an air of conscious self-denial ; 


Of course, you will 


I have 


and as Charlotte did not express any gratitude, he con- 


tinued, ‘“‘ Not that I expect any thanks, Sophia and TI, 
but fortunately we find cuty is its own reward.” 

**‘ Are you going to see Harry ?’ 

‘*T may do such a thing.” 

Ts he sick ?” 

No. ” 

‘‘T hope he will not get sick while you are there.” 
Aud then some passionate {mpulse tock possession of 
her ; her face glowed like a flame, and her eyes scin- 
tillated like sparks. ‘‘If anything happens Harry while 
you are with him, I swear, by each separate Sandal 
that éver lived, that you shall account for it !” 

‘‘Oh, you know, Sophia dear, this {s too much! 
Leave the table, my love. Your sister must be”—and 
he tapped his forehead ; while Sophia, with a look of 
arnibilating scorn, drew her drapery tight around her 
and withdrew. 

‘What did Isay ? Whatdo I think? What terror 
is {1n my heart? Oh, Harry, Harry, Harry !” 

She burfed her face 'n her bands, and rat Jost in woeful 
thought. Sat so long that Prove, the table mald. felt her 
delay to be unkind and aggravating ; especially when 
one of the chambermafds came down for supper, and 
informed the rulers of the servants’ hall that ‘' Mrs 
Julius was crying upstairs about Miss Charlotte falling 
out with her husband.” 

‘‘Mercy onus! What doings we have tobide with !” 
And Ann shook her check apron, and sat down with an 
alr of nearly exhausted patience. 

‘*You can’t think what taking Mr. Jullus is in. 
He's going away to morrow.” | 

For good and ‘all ?” 

‘‘Not be. He’ll be back again. 
out with Miss Coarlotte.” 

.**Poor lass! Say what you will, she has been hard 
set lately. I never knew nor heard tell of her being 
flighty and fratchy before the Squire’s trouble.” 

‘* Good hearts are plenty in good times, Ann Skelton. 
Miss Charlo'te’s temper {is past all the last few weeks, 
she fs that off-and-on and changeable-like and spirity. 
Mrs Julius says she does beat all.” 

‘*I don’t pin my faith on what Mrs Jullus says. 
NotI.” 

In the east rooms the criticism was still more severe 
Julius railed for an hour ere he finally decided that he 
never saw a more suspicious, unladylike, uncharitable, 
unchristianlike gir] than Charlotte Sandal! ‘‘I am glad 
to get away from hera little while,” he cried. ‘‘ How 
can she be your sister, Sophia?” 

So glad was he to get away that he left before Char 
lotte came down in the morning. Ann made him acup 
of coffee, and received a shilling and some suave words, 
and was quite sure after them that ‘‘ Mr Julius was the 
finest gentleman that ever trod in shoe-leather.” And 
Julfus was not above being gratified with the aprr bation 
and good wishes of servants; and {t gave him pleasure 
to leave in the little hurrah of their bows and courtesies, 
thefr smiles and their good wishes. 

He went without delay straight to the small Itallan 
village in which Harry had made his home. Harry’s 
letters had prepared him for trouble and poverty, but 
he had Ifitle idea of the real condition of the heir of 
Sandal Side. A few bare rooms in some dilapidated 
palace, grim with faded magnificence, comfortless and 
dull, was the kind of place he expected. He found him 
in a small cottage surrounded by a barren, sandy patch 
of ground overgrown with neglected vines and vagabond 
weeds. The interlor was hot and untidy. Oa a couch 
a woman in the firm grip of consumption was lying ; an 
emaciated, feverish woman, fretful with acute suffering 


He has had a falling 


A little child, wan and waxy-looking, and apparently as 


ill as its mother, walled in a cot by her slide. Signor 
Lanza was smoking under a fig tree in the neglected 
acre which had been a vineyard or a garden Hurry 
had gone ivto the village for some necessity ; and when 


be returned Julius felt a shock and a pang of regret for 


the dashing young soldier equire that he had known as 
Harry Sandal. 


He kissed his wife with passionate love and sorrow, 


and then turned to Julius with that mute look of foquiry 
which few find themselves able to resist. 

He is alive yet—much better, he says; and 
lotte thinks he may be tin the fields again next season. ” 

‘‘Thank God! My poor Beatrice and. her baby ! 
You see what is coming to them ?” 

Fea.” 

‘*And Iam so poor! cannot get her the change of 
air, the luxuries, the medicines, which would at least 
prolong life, and make death easy.” 

‘*Go back with meto Sandal-Side, and see the Squire : 
he may listen to you now.” 

‘Never more! It wascruel of father to take my 

marriage insuch away. Heturned my life's joy into 
a crime, cursed every hour that was left me.” 
_ ** People used to be so intense—‘ a few st' ong feelings,’ 
as Mr Wordsworth saye—too strong for ordin«ry life. 
We really can’t affurd to love and hate and suffer in 
such a teetotal way now ; but the Squire came from the 
Middle Ages. Th'‘s is a dreadfully hot place, Harry.” 


** Yes, it is, We were very much deceived in it. I 


have saved Beatrice. 


as Ido. 


bought it; avd we dreamed of vinevards and milk and 
wine, and @ long, happy, simple life together. Nothing 
bas pro pered wiih ua. We were sw'nadled In the house 
and land TheSiguor knows poihing about vines. He 
was born here, afd wanted to come hack and be a great 
man.” Aud as he spoke be laughed bysterically, and 
took Julius inte an inner room. ‘I don’t want B atrice 
to hear that 1 am out of money. She does not know 
I am destitute. That sorrow, at least, I have kept from 
her.” 

** Harry, 1" am going to make you 8 proposal. I want 
to be kind and jast to you. I want to put you beyond 
the need of any one’s help. Answer me one quesiion 
truly. If your father dies, what will yeu do ?” 


‘You sstd he was getting better. For God’s sake, do 


not speak of his death.”’ 

‘*T am supposing a case. 
of §8.ndal Side. 
Beatrice ?” 

‘Ah, no! I know what those daiesmen are. My 
f.ther’s feelings were only their feelings intensified by 
nis relation to me. They would look upon meas my 
father’s murderer, and Beatrice as an accessory to the 
deed.” 

** Still. you would Soules of Sandal-Side.”. 

‘*M other would have to take my place, or Charlotte. 
‘LT have thought of that. I could not bear to sit in 
father’s chair, and go up and down the house. I should 
see him always. I should heat continually that awful 
cry with which he fell. It fills, even here, all the 
spaces of my memory and my dreams. I cannot go 
hack to. Sandal Side. 
evin my mother.” 

‘‘Then jisten. Iam the heir, failing-you.” 

‘*N>, bo; there is my son Michael.” 

Julius was stunned for a moment. 
child is a boy, then ?” 1 

‘‘Itisa boy. What were you going to say ?” 

‘‘] wae golug to ask you to sell your rights to me for 
ten thousand ponnds It would ba better for you to 


You wouid then be Squire 
Weuld you return there with 


“Ob, yes! The 


to driboling remittances sent now and then by women 
in charge. 
in America, become a citizsn of the country, and found 
ao American line, ss my father has founded an Indian 
one.”’ 

‘‘The poor llitle chap makes no difference. He is 
only born to dle. And I think your offer is a good one. 
[ am so worn out, and things are really desperate with 
me. I never can go back to England. I am sick to 
death of Florence. There are places where Beatrice 
might even yet recover. Yes, for her sake, I will sell 
you my {nheritarce, Can I have the money soon ?” 

‘‘Tois hour. I had the proper paper drawn up before 
T came here- 
i: fair and honorable. If you do, sign your name; and 
I will give you a check you can cash here ia’ Florence, 
Then ft will be your own fault if Beatrice wants change 
of vir, luxurizs, and medicine ” 

‘ He lafd the paper on the table, and Harry sat down 
and pretended to read it. But he did not understand 
anything of the jargon. The words danced up and 
down. He could only see ‘‘ Beatii:e.” ‘‘ freedom from 
care,” ‘‘ power to get away from Florence,” and the 
fins] thought, the one which removed his last scruple, 
‘ Lipza can have the cottage, and I shall be clear of 
Lim forever.” 

Without a word he:went for a pen and ink, and wrote 
Lis mame boldly to the deed of relinquishment. Then 
Juius handed him a check for ten thousand pounds, 
and went with him to the )ank in order to facilitate the 
transfer of the sum to Llarryscrecit. Oo the street, in 
the hot sunshine, hey stood a few minutes. 

‘You are quite satiefied, Harry ?” 

‘You have saved me from despair. 
I am grateful to you ” 

** Have I done justly and honorably by you ?” 

**T belleve you have ” 

‘*Tnen good-by. I must hasten home. S>phis will 
be anxious, and one pever knows what may happen.” 

_“ Julius, one moment. Tell my mother to pray for 
me. Acd the saine werd to Caarlutte. Poor Caoarley ! 
Soptla—” 

Sophia pitles you very much, Harry. Sophia feels 
We don't «xpect people to cut their lives on a 
fifteenth century pattern,” 

Then Harry lifted his hat and walked away, with a 
shadow sii! of bis old millftary, up-head manner. And 
Julfus looked after him with contempt, aud thought, 
What a poor fellow be is! word for Limnself, 


There sre some miser.ble kinds of men in this world. I 

thank God I am not one of them !” 

And the wretched E-au, with tbe ten thousand pounds 
in hts pocket? Ah, God only knew his agony, his 
shame, his longiog, his despair! He felt like an outeast. 
Ycs, even when he cla+ped Beatrice tn bis arms, with 

promises of unstinted comforts; when she gissed him, 

with tender words and tears of joy—he felt like an 


outcast. 


Nothing could take me back, not 


have a sum |ike that in your hand at once than to trust. 


Pcrhaps you . 


or a plea for that weetched little hetr ia his cradle. © 


You could invest that sum to noble purpose - 


Read it over carefully. See if you thiak 
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"up; they like best to be called boys and girls. Of course, 


This would give him an '‘opporturity of knowing the 
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CHILDREN’S MEETINGS. 


By Mrs FRANK FoXxcCROFT. 


T is a good omen that many questions are be iog asked 
about Children’s Meetings. Wecare diligently for 
the tiny ones in Our household of faith ; we look anx- 
fously for the coming into the fold of our young men 
and women. But what about our boys and girls ? what 
are we doing forthem? This is the age of chcices and 
decisions, when the child begins to think for him- 
self. It is the time when he most needs leading and 

guiding. It isthe time, too, when he is most strongly 
influenced by those whom he respects and loves. Yet 
how often it is just the time when he Is let alone! We 
ought somehow to plan that theee, who, when young 
enough to be in our primary departments, have hearts 
overflowing with love for Jesus, may be kept little 
Christians. We may be aided fn dotng this by holding 
a meeting for our boys and girls which they may feel is 
their very own. Perhaps there is less done in our 
churches for children between the ages of nine and fif- 
teen years than at any other time—less for their spiritual 
culture. It will not do to treat these lads and misses as 
Jittle children, neither do they care to be thought grown 


these young folks may join Societies of Christian Ea- 
deavor, but many boys and girls are oblized to give the 
évening home to study. Many parents wish to see 
them around the table when the evening lamp {s lighted. 
So the sfterndon seems to fill a need. 

 Sha!l we consider several phases of this work ? First: 
Who sball lead the children’s meeting? Perhaps the 
pastor of the church would be the most natural leader. 


children and of reaching their spiritual needs. He, 
too, is the one to whom the children should look for 
guidance in the Chiistfan life, and great fs his loss if the 
place !s not bis. But many ministers are sadly over- 
worked; others have not that indefinable something 
which draws children to them. Even iff, for these or 
for other reasons, it is impossible for the pastor to lead 
the children’s meeting, he should be present at least a 
few moments as often as possible. This strengthens the 
mecting in the eyes of the children, and touches the 
heart of the leader. The. writer remembers with espe- 
cial gratitude that through three winters’ meetings her 
pastor stood at the door at the close of each meeting, 
end shook hands and ssid kind words to every boy and 
girl who passed through {t. THe primary superintendent 
or teacher may make the most available leader; she 
bas followed the chi'dren during their early years, she 
knows their homes, she knows just which hearts are 
tenderest and nearest Christ. She knows the children’s 
needs. Now, by taking charge of the children’s meeting 
she need not lose her influence over them when they 
leave her for the intermediate or main departments. She 
may still hold fast to their love, and be the means of 
leading them fn the Christian life. A successful leader 
must bea lover of children, tender yet firm, vivacious 
and cheerful, and a firm belfever {n child Christians. 

How shall we gather the class? This may be done 
on Suncay. Ask the superintendent of the Inter 
mediate and main departments to request all boys and 
girls between nine and sixteen years of age to remain at 
the close of Sunday-school.. The proposed leader may 
then remind them that the young men and women have 
a meeting, the older people have a meeting—why not 
the boys and girls? Tell them you {ntend to hold a few 
meetings, not for fun or frolic; that you will try and 
make them bright and fnteresting, but they must under 
stand that the object of the meeting is to help them to 
learn more about the Bible and to lead them in the 
Christian life. Then do not be disappointed or dis- 
couraged if only a few children come; your meeting 
will grow if your heart is in it ; and, moreover, you can 
reach the hearts of your children more eurely if you 
have got too many. 

When shal! we have our meeting? Friday afternoon 
is often used. The writer thinks Monday afternoon at 
the close of echoo! the best time for two reasons: notice 
of the meeting being %iven on Sunday, boys and girls 
will be more apt to remember than if it were later in 
the week ; following closely upon the holy day, sweet im- 
pressions and influences may be upon the hearts. We 
may then call our meeting the ‘‘ Monday Class,” there 
being meetings with this name in Boston, Cambridge, 
and Somerville, Masss:, and in Marion, Ohio, and 
Minneapolis, Minn. Or you may let your boys and ae 
select a name for themselves. 

Shall we hold our meetings every week? Yes: a 
break will be a break in another sense. Hold your 
meetings every week while they last, but by no means 
esrry them through the year. Series of eight, ten, 


the work to be done, and this can be accomplished ina 


parlor or sgyall prayer-room of the church. Not ia 


twelve meetings are much better, or a spring series and 
an autumn series. There are several reasons why this is | 


a better plan than to hold them through six or nine 
months of the year. First, that which children can have 
all of the time they do not care for; you want them to 
long for their meeting, to watch for its opening and 
dread -its close. Second, leading a children’s meeting 
{3 very exhausting work. The leader must have rest, for 
the strain is very great ; moreover, she needs time to plan 


more satisfactory way when the anxiety of the meeting 
itself is not upon her. Third—a minor point—heavy 
storms of midwinter are 80 interruption ; so are the 
short, dark days. 

Where shal! the meeting be held ? If small, it may 
be in the teacher's own sitting room, where there may 
be great freedom with one another in prayer and con- 
versation. If large, the meeting may be held in the 


the primary room, if you want to keep the large boys 
and girle. Have the room, wherever it is, bright and 
cheerful as possible. You will need a blackboard, 
some tioging books, an organ or piano, and if the 
class is not over fifty in number, you may have a 
slate and pencil foreach member. | 

What shall the programme be? Varied. Firat, Jast, 
always, varied. It is usually well to sing whilethe boys 
and girls are coming in, that there may be no oppor 
tunity for play or mischicf to begin. In the Cambridge 
‘* Monday Class’’ we sing usually three tunes on open. 
ing, them recite together some passage of Scripture, such 
as Psalm 121 and Paalm 2:3, or the Apostles’ Creed, or 
the teacher reads a few verses; then we pray the 
Lord’s Prayer ; then recite this simple promise : ‘‘ Trust- 
ing in the Lord Jesus Chriet for strength, I purpose 
to try to do what he would like to have me do. I 
will pray to him, and I will try to be his disciple.” 
By a child’s presence he is given to understand that 
he signifies his willipgnes3 to try to be a Christlan:- 
When the leader finds those who are more earnest than 
others, she lets them sign their names to the promise 
in a little book of her own. After the promise, we 
drill upon Bible history, geography, dates, etc. About 
half the time will then be gone, and then follows a 
talk by the leader on some special lesson for the day, 
such, for instance, as, ‘‘ Who ismy Neighbor ?” taking 
for the lesson story the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
drawing from it practical thoughts and duties. Then 
a prayer by the leader or pastor for the boys and girls, 
every head bowed ; then the roll-call, when each one 
answers to his name by passing out, thus leaving God's 
house quietly and in order. An attractive card is given 
at the first meetiag to every one in attendance. On this 
is printed the list of subjects for all the meetings of the 
year, the time and place of meeting, and the promise. 

What shall we teach ? First, last, and always, Christ. 
But the dear Saviour may be brought to these young 
minds in many different ways—through Bible history, 
prophecy, and the lives of Bible heroes, as well as 
through the direct story of his life. It is espectally 
helpful to have subj:cts that are connected one with 
another. The parables and the miracles are always 
delightful. A series of meetings on the life of Paul, or 
on the Apostles, or on the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, 
or even the Pilgiim’s Progress, are al] helpful. In the 
Cambridge Class last year’s serles on the Boys and Girls 
of the Bible was espicially attractive, taking such as 
these : Samuel ‘‘ Lent to the Lord ;” David, the Brave 
boy ; Absalom, the Headstrong Boy; The Missionary 
Maiden ; The Little Girl Brought Back to Life; Daniel, 
the Temperance Boy ; Jotish, the Boy King ; Rhoda, the 
Gatekeeper, and soon. Such a lesson may occupy the 
latter half-hour, the first half being spent in teaching the 
names of the books of the Bibie, the divisions of It, 
epochs of Bible history, the names of the twelve tribes, 
of the apostles, the cities, waters, and mountains of the 
Holy Land. The boys and girls may learn to draw 
on their slates Paul's missionary journeys, or maps of 
Palestine and Egypt, tracing the journey of the Israel. 
ites. At the close of the serles you may have a written 
examination. Of course if the leader is the pastor he 
may wieh to teach simple lessons on repentance, con- 
version, salvation, etc. 

How can the meetings be made to lead up to the 
Coristian life ? 

This is, after all, the sum and substance of the whole 
matter. If we do not Jead the children into the Chris. 
tian life, or help to keep them there, we fail. Various 
ways have been tried in the Cambridge Class. Slips of 
paper with lead-pencil for each are sometimes handed 
the boys and girls as they come in, having a question 
written upon them. They are requested to write the 
answers, without conferring with each other, in their 
own simple words, afterward signing the name. Here 
are some of the questions, and the writer could show 
many remarkable answers : ‘‘ What is it to be a Chris- 
tlan ?” ‘‘ How soon can a child be a Christian ?” ‘‘ How 
can we show that we are Christians?” It is well to 
have the children understand that you want to talk 
very freely with them about their own expertences. 


You may ask about their special temptations, if they 
at the same time | 


do not forget to talk with them about their school life, 
games, music—anything of interest to them. Only, let 
this precious subject ofthe Christian life be a part of 
the every-day experience, not tucked away in a dark 
corner, and to be mentioned only with whispers and a 
sober, solemn face. Through a little home-made paper 
called the ‘‘ Children’s Hour,” which {s printed every 
other week, the teacher of the Cambridge Class finds an 
opportunity to press home to the heart her Jerson. This 
paper was formerly made with a hektograph, but now 
with the cyclostyle—this enables the teacher to print 
enough for her boys and girls and many friends of the 
Monday Class. Through birthday letters, too, the 
young folks are reached with personal appeals. 

What-can be done outside of the meetings for the 
boys and girls ? 

At the close of the meetings a party may be given, a 
ride, or a picnic ; but less work than these, and just as 
enjoyable, will bean entertainment of ventrilcquism, or 
sleight-of-hand, or a magic lantern or stereopticon enter- 
tainment, with talk about the pictures. The last is 
especially appropriate {f the views are of scenes‘in the 
Holy Land. The members of the class must have free 
tickets, but they will sell enough to parents and friends, 
at fifteen cents each, to pay the cost of the entertaln 
ment. The Cambridge Class has, as an outside help, 
a library of two hundred books of general reading. 
The books were selected with an alm to make them 
helpful and healthful, but not religious, such books 
being already supplied by the Sunday school library. In 
the list are books of history by Dickens, Abbott, Butter- . 
worth, Higginson, E E Hale, C. M. Yonge, and others ; 
travels by Bayard Taylor, H. E. Scudder, and Edward 
Greey; a little sclence by Miss Buckley and Mrs. 
Champney, and stories and tales from all the charming 
writers who delight the young folks’ hearts—Scott, Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. : wing, Mrs. Molesworth, Andersen, Haw- 


‘thorne, Mrs. Miiler, and others. The money to purchase 


these books was raised through a course of s{x lectures, 
the tickets being sold for one dollar, and the lecturers 
al] giving their services. —? there never was a 
better patronized library. 

In closing, let the writer salen helpful books for 
leaders of Children’s Meetings—B. T. Vincent’s ‘‘ Chau. 
tauqua Text. Book ;” Bible Studfes for Little People,” 
Tae Culture of Chiid Plety,” and ‘‘ Children Trained 
for Discipleship,” by Chesebrough; Newton’s ‘‘ Ser 
mons to Children ;” ‘‘ Children’s Meetings,”’ by [ucy J. 
Ryder ; ‘‘ Héroes and Holidays” and ‘‘ Talks with Girls 
and I3>ys about Jesus,” by. the Rev. W. F. Crafts, and 
‘* Bible Children,” by the late Rev. Mortimer Blake. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
By Lituian W. Berrts. 


AMIE, Tom’s sister, did not find on her entrance 

into life that welcome that assured her future. 
She forced herself into the family, and madea place 
for herself. She was, and they must accept her. Tom, 
her predecessor, had not yet passed the baby period 
when she appeared upon the ecene; so Mrs.:Tom,the 
mother, found good excuses for the dirt, disorder, and 
discomfort in her home. She lounged in neighbors’ 
rooms, or about the doorways. Mamie accepted life 
and her environment in the most stolid manner. She 
never asserted her rights, or made any unreasonable de- 
mands on her mother’s time. 

She and Tom were tumbled {nto bed at ary hour that 
suited their mother’s convenience. They were entirely 
unfamilfar with baths ; a change of garments was not 
always a part of the weekly routine. The bed in which 
they were put was sometimes in order, but more often 
not. They were taken out of this bed and given their 
breakfasts without the formality of any preparation, © 
and when old enough to sit at the table ate from the 
dishes that were used the night before. 

Babyhood for Tom and his sister was a period during 
which they became familiar with deprivation—so fami!- 
lar that the word deprivation was robbed of meaning. 
A scarcity of clean water, clean clothes, clean bed, va- 
riety of food, heat in winter and comparative comfort 
in summer, an entire absence of individual possessions, 
a fluctuation in the expression of parental feeling, tended 
to fit Tom and Mamfe for the part they were to play 
in life. At eight years of age Mamie was famillar with 
facts in life that come at maturity to some girls, to others 
never. 

A drunken man or woman scarcely caused a thought 
except when they became turbulent enough to need the 
attention of the policeman. Fights were usually a 
welcome diversion if the principals were not the adult 
members of her own family. The inside of the NMquor 
stores of the nefghborhood were as familiar to her as — 
the interfor of herown home. Profanity was unnoticed 
and, in fact, her own vocabulary was enlarged by the 
possession of several words that had been much more 
familiar to her baby ears than words of endearment. 
Not that Mr. and Mrs. Tom were any worse than their 
neighbors. Not at all. 
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The insides of court-rooms were by no means unfamil- 
lar to this embryo American woman, destined to be the 
mother of American citizens. Tom, her father, would 
now and then be carried beyond the limit of the Jaw as 
a result of too frequent Indulgence in drink. LHe, 
‘at heart not a hard or crue] man, developed under the 
influence of alcohol the spirit of a fighting demon. 
The penalty inflicted for his misdemeanors was usually 
‘‘ten days or ten dollars.” Tom never had the ‘‘ten 
- dollars,” and so he.idled away ten days at the expense 

of the city, unless Mrs. Tom, with a baby on one arm 
and Mamie bringing up the rear with another baby, 
prevailed upon the judge to let Tom off ‘this once,” If 
her pitiful face and story did not result in releasing 
Tom, Mamie stayed at home from school, and her 
mother went out washing and cleaning to carn the ten 
dollars, and her employers furnished the family with 
food, that the money might go to release Tom. 

Tom came home at first a trifle shamefaced, but two 
or three experiences. of this sort hardened Tom, and ft 
ceased to create any commotion in hisown heart. Mamis 
now slept on the floor in the living room ; so dil young 
Tom. There was no thought of privacy {n this home. 

‘Why should there be? Mrs. Tom had grown up In 
just such a home, so had Mr. Tom. The home was 
the counterpart of all the others of which they had any 
knowledge; in fact, it was far-better than many. 

When Mamie wasten years old there came a slight 
change into her life. A woman made her appearance {Ip 
the house one day asking each of the children {f they at- 
tended Sunday-school. They did not. ‘* Would they 
come?” They did not know. ‘‘ Where was their 
mother?” In Mrs. Haggerty’s room. ‘‘ Piease say I 
would like to see her.” So Mamie ushered the stranger 
into the disorderly room, and went after her mother. 
The mother greeted the stranger ina dirty, cast off dress 
of wool and velvet, ripped and ragged ; her hair was 
uncombed, her shoes flopping round her feet. Her 
‘Mouse was dirty, disorderly, and barren. The baby 
matched the mother and the house. Mamie stood ina 
dress much too large for her, that one balf-hour spent 
ia altering would have made a suitable garment ; her 


ehoes, like her mother’s, were minus buttons, her hair 


is uncombed, and she had not yet madea dally acquaint- 
ance with water. 3 | | 

The visitor smiled, and addressed the pretty baby, and 
then asked Mrs. Tom if she {s willing that Mamie should 
attend Sunday-school. ‘‘Indade she {s.’’ She wants 
to bring up the children right, but they have no clothes 
to wear to Sunday-3chool. ‘‘ Shure, she has nothin’ 
but what's on her back.” Now fs the visitor's chance. 
If Mrs. Tom will allow Mamie to attend their school 
they will furnish her with the necessary clothes, etc. 
Ab! Mrs. Tom was shrewd. Yes, Mamie could go. 
So Mrs. Tom and the visitor parted the best of friends, and 
Mamie held a ticket to be presented on a certain day at 
a certain place, to recelve the necessary outfit to enable 
her to appear at Sinday-school. The entering wedge 
for pauperism had been put into this family’s life. 
The visitor, with an expression showIng success, stopped 
at the street door to enter in her little book, ‘‘ Six new 
scholars from 342 East — Street,” and went back to the 
mission rooms purring and gurgling over the work 
accomplished for the Lord that day. Don't blame the 
visitor ! she is pald to do this work, and is one of the 
most successful employed. Don't blame the woman! 
blame the system. . 

Mamie went to Sunday school fully clad in garments 
that had not cost her parents one moment's thought nor 
one cent of money. The benefits derived from sending 
one chiid to Sunday-school were so great that the others 
were sent at once, all but the baby. Tom was sent to an- 
other school, where stronger inducements were held out 
to boys than girls, and the result was that the father and 


mother found themselves relfeved to a great extent of 


their children’s support. A larger margin is left for in- 
dulgences, and the family gratified their favorite iadivid- 
ual dissipations more frequently. Tom treated oftener, 
Mrs. Tom sent the brown pitcher more regularly to 
the store on the corner, and the children indulged more 
frcc,uently incandy and ice cream. There was great sat- 
isfaction all round. - Tom, Mrs. Tom, and the chi:dren 
certainly had no cause to complain, and the Sunday- 
schoo] had several new echolars. 

Mamie was twelve years old. She had, probably, put- 
ting all the days together, attended schoo) three years, 
As this three years had been stretched over a period of 
elght years, we can form some idea of how much actual) 
benefit Mamie had derived from her attendance at 
schoel. 

During this period she had never been fed with nour- 
ishing food ; she had never slept—not even one night— 
in a clean, wholesome bed ; she had never known what 
it was to remove the garmen‘s worn in the daytime, and 
put on others designed for nizht wear. She had never 
known one moment's privacy ; she had no conception 
of a need of privacy. At twelve years old she could not 
have given you a practical definition of the word, if she 
could have given any definition. Fortwo years she had 
been clothed without any cost to either her parenta or 


herself, and had been robbed of a certain self-rellance 
and self-respect. [ium, dirt, disorder, fighting, a certain 
amountof {mmorality, were as fam|lfar to the child's per- 
ceptions as are air and light, and, unless carried be 
yond a certain point, excited no more comment {n her 
mind. 

She knew no law except her own desires. Obediance 
was an unknown quantity {n her life problem. When 
law became a burden at sciool, she remained at home. 
And it is a mistake to suppose that the space within 
four walls for which the family pald rent represented a 
home. ‘The street was as much home to Mamie as the 
space <ccupled by the family belongings. When rum 
made Hfe within that space uncomfortable, Mamie knew 
the street was a refuge, 

At twelve years she was going out into llfe to support 
herself. She had not in her three years’ attendance at 
schoo! gained an item of knowledge that could be turned 
to practical account. So she began life again empty- 
handed. She got « position as cash-girl in a large store. 
Here she spent her days, from 7:30 am. to 6 p.m 
on her feet. Every bone in her little body ached when 
night came. She got up from her bed on the floor, 
each morning, tired. Her toilet arrangements were very 
simple. When the family occupied apartments where 
there wasa sink and running water, Mamie was able 
to refresh herself by washing her face ani hands {n cool, 
clean water ; when they cariisd water from yard or 
hall, she was not 80 particular,and she used the same 
basin, water, and towel used by the other members of 
the family. Her privileges in summer were a little 
better, for she had access, when she chose, to the free 
baths. In winter the city fathers made no preparation 
fora gospel of cleanliness Mamie’s breakfast, eaten 
hurriedly and in the midst of family quarrels and bick- 


erings, consisted of bread and coffee or tea. She left 
the house insufficiently clothed in winter. She never 
owned a pair of overshoes, or a waterproof. She had 


on as few undergarments as possible, and, shivering and 
shrinking, she hurried to her work. The store was warm 
and clean, and, childlike, she soon forgot physical dis 
comfort, until] she was exhausted by her work. Cross 
and tired, she went back to her home. Karely were there 
avy preparations for supper, and what she found to eat 
was ncither healthful nor nourishing. The s'reet was her 
refuge, and here for the evenings Cash No. 14 was achild 
playing, romping, quarreling, and making up, as if there 
were no stores or worn-out saleswomen in the world. 

At fifteen Mamie had resched a siz? and age when 
she was beyond the cash-girl requirements. Ifshe under. 
stood arithmetic, could have been drilled into the sem- 
blance of courteous manners, she would have been em- 
ployed behind the counter, but Mamie’s limitations are 
beyond control, and Mamie found herself again forced to 
begin in a new field. After two or three weeks of idleness 
she got work in acarpet factory. Her wits had been 
sharpened hy contact with the world, and she kept her 
eyes open and soon jearnei many lessons. She made prog- 
ress at her work, and in a short time earned five dollars a 
week, which brought her in contact with the older girls in 


the factory. She has learned to think herself a young lady, 
and wants to dress as befits her new position. The major 
portion of her wages is invested in gay hats, trimmed 
with cheap feathers ; in silks that hardly hold together, 


in cotton velvets, in cheap plushes, in pinchbeck jew- 
elry, in lace parasols, in fancy ties, and in shoes more 
remarkable for the height of the heel and narrowness of 
the toe than for protection or comfort; a few days’ 
wear and the shoes have lost shape, and are bursting at 
the side. Mamie owns a stock of cotton laces, gay 
ribbons, gi:t pins, and bangles. She shivers all winter, 
because under the gey dress there is nothing to protect 
the wearer from cold ; she had spent all her money for 
the outside, and comfort and health are uncared for. 
Soe suffers at all times for suitable underclothing ; and 
in time of illness must depend on charity to make her 
decent for a doctor's visit. Mamie is only following 
the footsteps of hundreds of others. 
Manmle’s amusements are not many. She thinks sne 
is having a lovely time if she gets out on the street 
dressed in all her finery, laugbiog, giggling as she 
goes with one, two, or more of her counterparts. 
knows a number of young men, calla them all by 
their first names, goes to the park, yjicnics, theater, 
Coney Island, reaches home any time that is conven- 
iant. She protects herself from what she would con. 
sider liberties, but thinks nothing of a certain freedom 
of speech and manner. She sits on the stoops in quiet 
neighborhoods, and entertains her ‘‘ caller” to the best 
of her ability. She really would prefer seeing her 
caller’ at home, but that is impossible, as her father, 
if at home, is probably in negligee costume, and may not 
be in the best possible humor. Her mother will match 
her father in negligence. The house is never fit for 
company, and 80 Tom’s daughter entertains her com. 
pany where she has always found her greatest pleasure 
and freedom. She does not read much; there is no 
comfortah!e p.ace at home. In winoter there are stormy 
nights wheo she must stay in. If there is no congenial 


sae 


dukes and duchesses, who live in beautiful palaces where 
most remarkable love scenes, entanglements, mysterious 
murder, and other improbable things occur. Not one 
lIne, one word, does she find that makes life more ear- 
nest, or gives her an impulse for better things, Fortu 
nate for Mamie, under the conditions, that she js not 
fond of readiag ! 
tastes have not been developej, and Mamie ia body and 
mind bears the consequences: | 
Elghteen finds Mamie a fashionable working-girl. 
No belle on Fifth Avenue is more critical of her unlim- 
ited wardrobe than Mamie {s of her ]imited one. Hats, 
dresses, gloves, must all be in the latest style, and as 
Mamie’s one dress must do for street, theater, and ball, 
difficulties arise that our Fifth Avenue young lady 
never meets. That accounts for the incongrulty of 
Mamle’s Her bright young face finally attracts 
the attention of a young man earningsmal! wages in a 
factory where the probabilities are ho wil never be 
worth more than he Is at present. His work is simple, 
and can be learned in a short time by any of the hun- 
dred young men of his class. 
epts his fate. Mamie is not ambitious, and it never 
rs to her to marry for money. 
After a certain number of evenings spent in “‘ calling” 
on somebody’s doorstep, or walking thoroughfares, 
Mamile and her lover decide to marry. Toesimplé prepa- 
rations are soon made ; they will be pronounced man and 
wife. They will start in life with the ideas that are an 
Inheritance, and nothing will save them from founding 
such homes as they Jeave but Providence, in the shape 
of a wise, sympathetic, earnest woman ; 8 woman who 
wi'l give the young girl-wife the hand ofa friend, reveal) 
to her the dangers and possibilities of the future, and 
guide the faltering but wiliing feet into unknown 
realms of order, economy, Kuowledge, that will make 
and keep such a home us Mamie never dreamed of, 
where every dollar ylelds one hundred cents in values. 
Who will lead this woman where she wil! gladly follow? 


FOR COMING DAYs. 


HIE holidays are over, and friends, far and near, 

have been remembered, but the loving hands are 
never still, for birthdays, like beads on a silver thread, 
are coming through the months. J or that reason sug- 
gesilons for pretty gifts are always timely. The follow- 
ing suggestions for an spron wi)! be found attractive, 
because of its elmplicity : 

‘* Daisy aprons are made of one breadth of dotted muil, 
which has dots large enough for the daisy centers, and’a 
sufficient distance pa to prevent the flowers from appear 
ing crowded when the petals are worked. Dots the size of 
three-cent pieces and one and a half inch apart work well. 
Make a three-inch hem, stitched with yellow silk, in feather 
stitch, on the right side, forthe bottom. Make a narrower 
one for the top, through which to run a two-inch wide 
yellow ribbon, of sufficient length to tie with long loops. 


OC 


satin stitch, or French knots. Makethe petals of yellow 
silk, with long loop stitch. Tiny pockets, with bows of rib 
bon, add to the dainty effect.” 

Bureau covers and pin-cushions made of the same 
-kind of muslin, and worked in the same way, are very 
pretty. Line the dotted mull with yellow silk or 
‘silesia, and decorate with yellow ribbon bows; two 
shades of ribbon give a pretty finish. . 


her little daughter, during his absence from home, he 
wrote her a remarkably beautiful letter in reference to 
their stillction, which shows the perfection of the re. 
lation existing between them as husband and wife. 
this letter he recounts the charms of the child, and says 
that he sees no reason why remembrance of those 
charms, which delighted them while she lived, should 
grieve them now that she was dead. And he goes on 
to commend his wife for,the good taste of the funeral 
ceremonies, which were without cost or pomp, and 
were managed ia silence and moderation, with no 
sp-cia'ors but the relatives—a course-of conduct In 
which many families might imitate the Roman lady to- 
day. ‘'I remember,” he says, referring to the previous 
death of an older child, ‘‘ when the news was brought 
me of my son’s death, as I was returning home with 
some friends and guests who accompanied/me to my 
house, when they beheld all things in order, and 
observed a profouad silence every where—as they after- 
ward declared to othersa—they thoughtno such calamity 
had happened, but that ihe report was false, ag dis 
creetly had you settled the affairs of the houie at the 
‘time when no smal! confusion and disorder might bave 


been expected.” 


‘‘ Nothin’ like green grass and woodsy smells to rigat 
folks up. WhenI wasagal,efI gotlowin my mind 
or riled in my temper, I just went out and grubbed In 
the gardin, or made hay, or walked a good plece, and it 
fetched me round beautifal-—never failed ; so I come 
to see that, good fresh dirt fe fustrate physic for folks’ 


society in the house, she spends her evenings reading of 6 spirits as it is for wounds, a8 they tel! on.” 


Her literary as well as her artistic - 


He Knows this, and. 


Work the dots for the centers of the daisies in brown silk, 


PLuTARcH s Wire.— When the wife of Plutarch lost 
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PRINCESS GORGO. 
By G. Monroe Royce. 


* REEK bistory has a great deal to say about the 
severe training and {Invincible valor of the Spartan 
youth, but ft has little, almost nothing, to tell us con- 
cerning the Spartan matdens. 
periods the Greek females—zirls as well as women—held 
religious festivals in the sacred groves; but the mye- 
terious rites of these celebrations have never been re 
vea'ed. We xnow also that the capture of a Greek 
town was almost alwavs followed by the enslavement 
of a] the women, of all ages and all conditions. These 
things are mentioned, however, as merely incidental to 
the main theme of the historfan, and of little historical 
importance in themselves. We are therefore given no 
connected account of Princess Gorgo, but are left to 
learn her story as best we can ; and, after the most care- 


ful search, we are only rewarded with two or three brief 


glimpses of this Spartan maiden. The few facts, how- 
ever, that we are able to pick out bere and ‘there are 
curfous and interesting. Gorgo was the daughter:of 
Cleomenes, one of the most celebrated kings of Sparta 
This great Lacedzemonian cl'y was for a time, as 
we know, the acknowledged head of the Greek world, 
and was often applied to by the smailer Greek com- 
munities for help against their enemies, It sohsppened. 
at the time of which I write, that Miletus. a Greek 
colonial city of Asia Misor, had a very anbitious, if not 
very wise, king, who did not like the {dea of being sub 

et to the grest king Darius Butthe means of this king 

Miletus, Artstagoras, were not equa! to his ambition, 
and, it may be, to his courage. At any rate, he knew 
perfectly wel! that he and his army were no sort of a 
It, however, occurred te him that he 
might be able to persuade others to fight his battles for 
him, and he was fully convinced thatif be cov] but se- 
cure the ald of the invinci>le Spartan army victory. would 
be certain. His plans were very bold and daring; ss he 
propoeed nothing less than the invasion of the immense 
empire of the Persian king. He conceived, therefore, the 
heroic plan of attacking the great king in his stronghold, 
the rich and magnificant capital of Susa, which was a 
very great way from the city of Miletus, After his 
great scheme of cor quest was quite matured to his own 
satisfaction, he sailed from Miletus to seek the ald of 
Sparta. He was given the honor of a public audience 
before the kings and the Epbos, and, as he was no meap 
orator, he made good use of such a privilege. He first 
of all reminded the Spartans that he was a Greek and 
protested against the humiliation and disgrace of his 
postition as subject to the great enemy of the Greek 
nation. Hethen dwelt upon the valer of the Spartan 
soldier and the glory trat Sparta would acquire from 
such a bold and panhelienic—that patriotic—war 
against the great king. And, last of all and by far the 
greatest of all, the kingly orator described with Lis sem!- 
oriental imaginaticn the great spoils which would most 
certainly be secured. The great king, he said, was 
possessed of treasures untold, of gold and gems and al! 
torts of precious stones and rich fabrics, enough to 
make a'l the Greeks rich beyond the dreams of wealth. 
This was all very fine, and the Greeks were not unwilling 
to possess and enj>y such bound!ess treseures. But, un- 
like their neighbors the A henfans, the Spartans were 
not particularly noted for their Greek pitriotism; and, 
unlike the Athenians, the Soartans were a very dull. 
prosaic, and practical sort of people, with little imagina- 
tion and none of the spirit of national enterprise or wild 
alventure. They therefore }istened unmoved to the 
eloquent words of Avi-tagoras when he pleaded the 
cause of Greek patriotism. They were rot, however, 
entirely indifferent to the gold and the <lory of such an 
enterprise, but they were disposed to count the coat of 
such great undertakings and to carefully reckon the 
difficuliies that would have to be overcome before they 
could lay their strong hands upon the treasures of 
Darius. After the orstor had ffhished his elequent 
harangue, he was quietly asked how far the Peris 
capital was from the sea ccast. He answered, with 
some heti’atfon. thst it was about ninety days’ march 
This was enough ; the Spartans asked no further ques 
tions ; the great distance was at orce fatal to the hopes 
of the King of Miletus. The Spartans were not the 
people to send their army on a three months’ march 
into an unknown country to attack a mighty host of 
Warriors who guarded the life and the possessions of 
their king. Notonly cii the Spartans refuse the re- 
quest of A istagoras, but they were very indignant that 
he should have proposed such an insane preject, and 
ordered him to quit the city at once or they would 
arrest him as an encmy to Sparta. They raturally 
thought that no one but an enemy would try to induce 
them to undertake such a rufnous war. That they felt 


keenly about this matter we can well understand when 
wé remember that Greece—thet fs, Hellas—was £0 smal! 


We know that at stated 


that the most distant part could be reached from Sparta 
ina few days’ march. But the Ktng of Miletus did not 
leave the city in baste. He was not easily discouraged. 
He knew the p wer of gold, and had been careful to 
bring plenty of it with him, so that if he should fail to 
persuade the council by his eloquence, he might win 
the kings by his bribes. And this was a very reason- 
able expectation, for of all the peoples of ancient times 
the Greeks were perhaps the greatest sioners in that 
respect. It is discouraging to think that the most clt- 
ured and the most gifted people of the world were so 
eastly corrupted, and we read with pain of the most 
celebrated orators, artists, soldiers, and statesmen who 
were accused, tried, and condemned for using the pub- 
lic money or selling the public trust for their private 
gain. 8, instead of being frightened away by his 
rude and angry dismfssal from the presence of the 
council, King Aristagoras betook himeelf secretly, and 
at night, to the palace of Cleomenes, the more powerful 
of the two kings. He was shown into the preeence of 
the King, who was alone with his little eight-year-old 
daughter. The King of Miletus begged the King of 
Sparta for a piivute audience, and. was informed that 
the little girl was the only one within the sound of his 
voice. 

But the crafty Aristagoras objected even to the pres- 
ence of the child as a witness to his proposals, and he 
tried, but in vain, to persuade the Spartan King to send 
the little girl away. Why King Cleomenes insisted 
upon keepiog his little daughter with him during such 
an important interview we do not know; but ft fs, at 
any rate, pretty sure evidence that the King was fond 
of his little girl, and gives proof of at least one admi- 
rable trait in his character. So little Gorgo remained at 
her father’s side, a witness of the royal interview. The 
King of Miletus went about his business without many 
words, as he had already tried the power of eloquence. 
So, with little ceremony, he p'umped down a large sum, 
and offered it to the Spartan King if he would favor 
his cause, and lead or send a Spartan army into Pcrata. 
Ktng Cleomenes declined the gold, and refused to grant 
the request. But Aristagoras persisted, and went on 
increasing his offer un‘il the pile of gold and precious 
stones became very dszziing and very tempting. But 
still the Spartan K'ing refused to accept the bribe. All 
this time the little Princees remained at her father’s side, * 
a very curious and a very anxious spectator. She saw 
the King of Miletus add one bright gold piece and one 
rich j>wel after another, and she saw aleo the changes 
of light and shade as they came and went across her 
father’s face, and in these changes she read the emotions 
that were agitating the King’s eoul She read, first, that 
tbe strange man bad come to ask her father to do some- 
tting that he ought not todo. Shethen read the changes 
of resolution in her father’s mind, which were, perhaps, 
unknown to the King himself. She saw that his will to 
do right was becom!ng weaker, his desire to possess the 
zo'd stronger, and she felt sure that he would at last 
yield to the temptation, accept the bribe, and betray his 
kingly trust. Now, little Gorgo knew, in some way or 
other, that honor was better than gold, and a little voice 
whispered to her, and told her to speak out, and save 
her father from doing a dishonorable thing. And she 
did speak out, and said: ‘“‘Go away, father, or the 
strange man will be sure to bribe thee.” Tnis wasa 
more eloquert speech than the King of Miletus could 
make, and these ringing words of the ifttle Princess put 
an end to the royal interview, and Cleomenes dismissed 
at once his dangerous suitor. And so it seems that 
thought-reading is not altogether a modern gift or ac. 
complishment. Here we have a case of veritabie 
thought reading which took place more than two thou- 
sand years ago, in which an eight year-old child read 
the thoughts of a great King And this ancient thought- 
reading, unlike the modern (so far as I know), served 
some useful purpose, as it saved a King from dishonor, 
and a nation from what must have been a disastrous 
War. | 
But the fact is, people have always ben able. more or 
less, to read each other’s thoughts, and yet they will 
always go on persuading themselves that their purposes 
are safely hidden in theirown breasts. But thought- 
reading is not all we know about the Princess Grgo. 
When she had grown older—how much older we do not 
know—we hear of her again. Her father was away 
from home with his army, engaged in a war, when a 
messenger came to Sparta, bearing a waxen tablet with. 
out anything written upon it. The people did not 
know what to make of this strange messenger. Even 
the Ephos, that is, the council of the five wise men, be- 
fore whom everything of importance was brought, cou'd 
not make out the meaaing of this blank letter, as we 
mightssy. Atlast thedaughter of theabsent king, P:ir- 
cea: Gorgo, took up the tablet, removed the smooth white 
wax, and a message was found written beneath which 
gave important information for the safety of the city. 
So that Gorgo saved Sparta a second time by her wise 
and timely counsel. We are not told how it happened 
that she came to be consulted at this important juncture 
by those intrusted with the safety of the State. Thic 


can go to the beacb with me. 


fact is a very strange Incident in itsec]f, when we remem- 
ber the purely domestic sphere of Greek women. But 
the fact that Gorgo’s advice was sought proves pretty 
clearly that her wisdom and virtue were well Known in 
Sparta. But this cannot be sald of her father, for he 
proved to beanything but virtuous, and Lis subsequent 
life proved that Gorgo had taken a true measure of his 
honor on the occasion of the visit of the King of Mile- 
tus. But Cleomenes was not always s9 fortunate as to 
have the presence and the counsel of his daughter to help 
him withstand temptation. In an ev!) hour he entered 
into a secret compact to betray his country to the Per- 
sian king. His treason was discovered, and he nerished 
in the most miserable and iynoble manner. [ut the 
Princess Gorgo lived to be the wife and queen of the 
immorta! Leon{das, who, with his hero'c tiree hundred 
Spartans, withstood the whole power of the vast Perstan 
army, and gloriously fell in the Pass of Thermopy?:ec In 
defense of Greek 'iberty. 
The brave Leonidas and the wlse and virtuous Gorgo 

were worthy of each other. | 


HOW GRACE BFGAN THE NEW YEAR. 
By Mrs. M. F. Bertrs. 


HE lived alone with father and mother and Susan, 

the -hired ‘‘help.” It was ratber stupid for her 
sometimes. The nearest house was half a mile away ; 
and sho didn’t see a girl friend, exc+pt at school, for 
weeks and weeks. Her home “a; by the sea, and for 
that reason she could not be very lonely. The sea always 
has something to say to those who love it. It smiles and 
it frowns ; it murmurs and {t shrieks. It is never mo9not- 
onous, like dull, level winter fields and frezen country 
roads. 
People have an that the seashore {s pleasant 
insummer. That isa great mistake. Tiere were often 
days in winter mitid enough for Grace to goto the beach. 
She bad many a frolic with the winds and waves on the 
smooth shingle. How lovely the sea colors are in winter 
no one knows who has not seen them. And the sunsets 
are too beautiful for description Susan, the ‘‘ help,” 
often looked wistfully toward the sea She, too, was - 
fascipated by the great blue world, with its villaces of 
ships” But she only saw it from the kitchen window. 
There was always so muchtodo! There were hired 
men who helped the father. They got up long before 
dawn, and went to the beach with cart and oxen after 
great loads of seaweed. When they came back, how 
hungry they were! When breakfast was over, there 
were piles of dishes to wash. Then there was dinner to 
get. and more dishes to wash. Indeed, there was always 
something waiting for Susan’s patient hands. 

Grace was never exprcted to help. She was an only 
child, and therefore treated tenderly. Sne had her les- 
sons, her piano practice, and her story books. These 
filled her time pretty fu!l. But one day she went tato 
the kitchen and found Susan aitting by a great pile of 
pots and pans and platters. The poor ‘‘ help’ looked 
completely discouraged. 

| ** Why, Susy, what’s the matter ?” said Grace. The 

tears came into the girl’s eyes, but she did not speak. 
Grace went out thinking. ‘‘It must be awfully dull,” 
she said, ‘‘ to wash dishes, and cook, and wash dishes 
again; and wash and iron, and wash and {ron over 
again, in that old, hot, steamy kitchen. And i know | 
Susan would like to get out, and bavé a walk on the 
beach. And the beach ia so near. Stranve I never 
thought of a way.” 

This was at the very last end of the old year That 
was one reason why Susan felt so discouraged The old 
year was going, the new year was coming; but there 
was no change for her. That's the way she felt. 

Oa New Year’s Day there was more to do than ever. 
There was a turkey dinner, and such a pile of dishes 
afterwards. Susan’s face was long. | 

‘* T’ll shorten it,” thought Grace, smiling. In truth it 
was an easy matter, only Grace had never thought bow 
to do it before. 

She puton a gingham bib-apron that covered her 
pretty dress from throat to hem, and went into the 
kitchen. 

‘*I’m golng to wipe the dishes for you,” she said. 
** We'll get them dore as qu!ck as we can, and then you 
It’s plenty warm enough 
fora walk. Papa tays he never saw such a mild New 
Year's.” 

Susan stood still a moment from surprise. Then she 
began washing dishes with a heartiness that she had not 
feltforamonth. The holidays bad seemed hateful to 
her because they only brought more work. Oa Christ. 
mas she was heard to say that she wished she could go. 
behind the pantry door and eat a crust of bread. | 

That heap of dishes was soon reduced. Grace 
wiped and put away with great rapidity. And in the 
sunpby afternoon the little daughter of the house and the 
servant went to the beach together. Tie servant was 
not a whit bebiad the daughter in appreciation and In- 
telligence. What a walk that was! On, and on, and 
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on they went ; away from the cook-stove and the dish- 
pan, away from the smell and emut, into a world of 
enchantment. Whtte beach, fantastic sand dunes, blue 
and purple snd green waves shining and foam!'ng ; ships 
floa ing on the horizon’s curving 1im; tbe sunset; 
clouds of red and orange; the /ighthouse lights flast iag 
out one after another ; the evening star splendid in the 
deep blue fisld ! 

At last they turn thefr backs upon the glory of the 
west. It is hard, but we must go home when night 
comes. The charm {s even greater as they facethe east. 
Night falling upon the sea is a wonderful tight. The 
heart of the ‘‘help” is full of a deep enjoyment. 
B th are silent as the great black waves break on the 
shore, throwing up their dazzling foam in the darkness 
Susan does not speak till they reach the kitchen door- 
step ‘‘I can work forthree months right on, now,” 
she sald, and kissed the cheek of the little — 


HOW THE BABY FJUND MAMMA. 


RACE ITARTING was ten years old. She was 
pretty little girl, with-soft brown eyes, and hae 
yellow hair that looked like spun. gold in the sun 
Grace’s manners wera very atiractive, and she made 
friends wherever she went Her father and mother were 
very proud of ber, as she always took a high position 
in herstudies, and was 4 great fayorite with her teachers 
Grace bad grown up without any brother or sisters 
unt!] she was nine years old She was perfectly de- 


lighted with the dainty, prétty baby that came to them 


then. and seemed to look upon her as a new doll 

After a time the bahv needed more care, and Grace’s 
mamma was compelied to ask her to assist her many 
times. Sometimes Grace was Inclined to sulk, ani he 
disagreeable, but this mood did not last long, as the baby 
was 20 cuon{ng that Grace could not resist her cooling. 
sweet baby talk. 

When Grace was twelv2 years old, and the baby three 
years old, her mother decided to go to town for a day 
with her father. and lesve the babv fin Grace's care. It 
was Saturday and Grace would have the whole day 
free. When her mother told her plan Grace was very 
angry, for she had decided to read ‘‘Jo’s B ys” in the 
morning, and go with some cf the girls skating on the 
pond in the woods !n the afternoon. Now she must 
give the whole day to the baby. 

Her face showed her annoyance 80 plainly that her 
- mother was distressed, and sald : 

‘© I’m sorry, dear, to {interfere with your plans, but it 
cannot be avoided. You may invite Dalsy Hoyt to spend 
the day with you. and then you will have company 
when baby takes her nap.” 

‘‘N», [don’t want her. Bay will only ta ke a short 
nap. and we could not do anything or go any where,”’ 
said Grace. 

‘‘ Ag [ said before, dear, I'm sorry to interfere with 
your pleasures, but I must go. Be as happy as you 
can.” 

When Ssturday morning came, Grace and the baby 
went down to the statlon, but In spite of the sunshine 
and the brisk rite, Grace’s face’ was clouded and 
gloomy. Her mother kissed her, with a pained look on 
her face. 

“T know you will watch Baby caetathe: Do bot 
leave her a minute. You know how qulckly she gets 
into mischief.” 

Grace mumbled ‘‘ Yes” in a most ungracious manner 
and scarcely looked at ber mother as she got into the 
train. Tbe man drove home, and Grace and the baby 
went indoors at once. 

The. baby’s big blue eyes were full of wonder. 
She did not know what to make of the disagreeable 
sharp voice that sald: _ some here; I must take off 
your things, I suppose.” 

Ul,” answered the baby. looking into .Grace’s 
face with the most winning smile. At other times 
Grace would have kissed the baby as she uniled the 
hood, but tals time there were no kisses in the heart, to 
they did not find their way tothe lis. Baby walked 
sadly away, and sat down on her stoo] near mamma's 
sewiigchsic and laid her bead against the arm. Ina 
minute tho blue eyes were ful! of tears, and a quivering 
little voice said, ‘I ’ant mamma.” 

‘‘For pity’s sake, don’t begin to cry now, Gaby. 
Mamma will not be home till dark ; if you begin now 
you will cry all day.” 

A thought that this would bea , most uncomfortabie 
state of aff«irs moved G'ace to get out the box of bulid- 
ing blocks, of which Baby was very fond, and say, 
‘‘Come, Baby, and J wii] build you a pretty house.” 
This interested Grace so much that she forgot ber dls- 
appointment ; she and the baby had a very comfortable, 
happy time. Both tired of this pleasure fioally, and 
‘Baby wanted Gracs to play stagecoach. Grace got Into 
the big chair, and Baby mounted a chair fa front with 
reins tled to the rocker, which answered for horser. 
Grace got out ‘‘Jo’s Boys,” and was soon deeply inier- 
ested. Playing stage coach with a passenger who only 
answered ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ No,” or ‘‘ Dont bother me,” 


assistance. 


was not very interesting, and Baby soon tired of it, She 
dropped tbe reins and stood on the floor looking a’ 
Grace avux!uly. ‘ Tome, p’ay, Dacte,” she said, over 
and over again. At Jast she stole quietly out of the 
room, and was gone some time before Grace missed her. 
Woen she did miss her she was frightened, and hurried 
io find her. When she was near the bath-room door 
she heard the water running. Opening the door, she 
found the bath-tub ful! of water and running over. The 
carpet was soaking wet, and so was the baby. She had 
g'ven her pretty new doll a bath with all her clothes on, 
and was as wet herself as though she had taken a bath 
wiih the doll. Grace was frightened and annoyed, for 


she knew that the baby must have been standing in her 


wet clothing some time, and would probably take cold _ 
Sne was changing the baby’s clothes, and doing i! 
in such a way tnat baby began crying a pitiful cry, ‘‘] 
‘ant my mamma,” when Bridget came upstairs saying, 
‘* Miss Grace, the wather {s all runnin’ through the wal! 
{nto the hxll below. Phat shall I do at all ?” 

‘On! Baby, just see what you’ve done !” and Grace 
gave the baby a shake and push, that made her cry out 
in anger and pain. Grace paid no attention to her, bu 
hurried with Bi'get to see what could be done. They 


both worked bard to soak up the water from the floor 


but ba! to take the carpet and hang {t on a line to dry. 
When Grace, went back to her mother’s room she 
found the baby asleep on the lounge, where she lay with 


her thumb !n her mouth and two big tears on her 


cheeks. * Grace covered her with the afghan, and her 
conrclence troubled her as she heard the sighs Baby gave 
even in hersleep Her consclence said, ‘‘ It {s all your 
fault. you bad watched her as you should you would 
have prevented all this trouble.” 
flashed into her mind and stayed there. ‘‘ Who wants to 
give a whole Saturday to a mischievous baby ?” 8. 
Grace nardened her heart and sat down to read again. 

Wen the lunch bell rang Baby woke up and asi, ‘‘] 
ungy, D:cte.” and rafsed her arms and mouth for the 
kiss and bug that mamma always gave when she awoke. 
Grace brushed ber hair. and they went down together 
A‘ter Juoch they went back to mamma’s room, and for 
4 litt'e while Grace was anxlous because of the baby’s 
exposure, and was glad to prevent further mischief. 

At ibree o’clock Baby tock an afternoon nap, but ft 
was alwaysashort nap When she was covered in the 
erlb, Grice went upstairs to her own room, and sa! 
down before the register to read. The time flew more 
rapidiy than she Knew, and it was half.past four, and 
growing dark, before Grace thought of the baby. 

She threw down her book, and hurried downstairs 
Tne crib was empty. So wasthe bath-room. She went 
to the kitchen, but Bridget had not seen or heard the 
haby. Grace flew upstairs again, thoroughly fright 
ened, and called, ‘‘ Baby, Baby !” as she went from 
room tororm It was evident that iene had gone out 


of-doors. Waoen Gracé thought of this, her heart sank 
and she cried out: ‘‘She will freez3; she wili be 
dead.” 


Bridget j ined in the search, and discovered that Baby 
must have put on her coat and hood, for they could not 
he found. The leggtogs and mittens were on the floor 
b-side the chatr on which Grace bad thrown the baby’: 
tniogs in the morning when they came from the station 
What should she ? Where would she go? 
would papa and mamma Say ? asked Grace, as she starer 
stupidly at Bridget, who was as much overccmea as 
Grace. 

Grace put on her things, and rushed to the barn to 
fiod Tim, the hired man. Perhaps Baby was ia the 
barn. No, Baby was not there, and Tim had not seer 
her. He had been m-nding the harness all the after- 
noon, and was goipg tothe station to meet the train. 

‘Oh, Tim! Baby wil freeze ; she has no mittens or 
leggings. What shall Ido?” 

“Deed, miss, I don’t know. I'll look along the road 
for the little snowbird,” sald Tim, with a tremble in hi: 
voice. ‘* Yere father s.on be here, and he'll know 
phat to do.” 

‘Oa! Tim, I never want to see him tll I've found 
the baby,” and Grace rushed from the barn out to the 
road. No sign of the little white-coated, white hooded 
baby. ‘The road lay cold and gray in the twilight still 
ness, and the wind sighed through the piae trees abou: 
the house. Grace walked and ran along the road to the 
uext neighbor, and. burstiog into the room, said, ‘* Baby 
is lost and froz n.” Dalsy Hoyt and her mother sprang 
up and sald, ‘* How did she get away ?” 

‘* ] was upstairs reading, and she got out of the crib 
and went out. What shall[ do? Find, her please !° 
and Grace tank crying on the lounge. | 

D isy put her arms around her neck and eaid, “‘ We 
will. Grace, we will.” 

Mrs. Hoyt calied her bired man, and told him to light 
the lantern snd hunt for the baby. 

Poor Giace was so frightened that she could give no 
Mra. Hoyt took her home and left-her with 
Bridget wiile she hastened to tell the next nelghbor to 
join in the search, 

White allthis was going on, lighted lanterns flashing 


Buta wicked though: } 


j 


‘tt 1g all tizht. 


up and down the road and across the fle!ds, voices call- 
ing back and forth, and the very alr thrfiled by excite- 
ment, G ace lay on the lounge {n Ler mother’s room, 
with a white face perfectly qulet, while Bri get 
moaned or roeked on the floor at her side. Grace held 
tightly to Biby’s broken doll and lo»ked at the clock 
with anxious eyes, dreading and praylog for the moment 
to come when her father and mother would be there to 
join in the search. 

At last there was the sound of wheels, and the: wagon 
stopped. The footsteps sounded on the plazza, the front 
door opened, and a sweet voice sald, ‘‘I did ‘Ind my 
mamma, I did.” 

Grace sat up and stared at the door. Ther father 
walked futo the room with B.iby wranped in the lap 


robe, but with a stern, set look tuch as Grage had never. 


seen In hia face before. 

‘*Papa! Baby ! Grace, as che half stood on hed 
feet, and then dropped back on the sofa with sobs and 
tears. 

In a minute her mother’s arms were around her, and 
her mother’s voice said, soothingly : ‘‘ Gracte, darling, 
Stop, dear, and tel] me how it happened. 
Baby is all right, we think, and you need not worry.’ 

After a timeafirace could tell the story of how Baby 


disappared, and you may be sure she did not spare her- 


self fo telling {t. Taoen she ifstened as her mamma told 


ber how Baby was found. Mr Lewis, a gentleman Hv-_ 


{ng in the village, had passed the baby on the road 
going toward the depot. She told himshe was going to 
meet her maggna at the cars, and he, supposing she had 
been left in the care of servants, thought be would give 
tnem a lesson by letting them tnink she had been lost. 
He took her’on his lap, and drove to the station, and 
waited for Bsby’s papa 2nd mamma, and with this ex- 
left her. 

Grace told the story of the day, and In telling it saw 
the meanness and se!fi-hness in her own heart as never 
before. That day In Gruce’s life — her a lesson 
-he did not forget. 

Baby did cateb cold from her cold hath and exposure, 
and was ill and fretful for a week ; Grace could not do 
enough for her, and never after was Baby forgotten for 
one moment when left in Grace’ 8 care. 


_. THE GOLDEN-BROWN AFGHAN. 
By Annie M. Lippy. 


WOULD like to tell how the Thayer girls made a 

pretty afzhan for the lounge in thelr motber’s sitting- 
room. They were positive at first they couldn’t get It ; 
‘hat is, Genevieve and Helen were, but Sophie thought 
something might evolve itself if they thought long 
spough and hard enough. | 

Helen says that the verb evolve should never be used 

except In the passive, for something never evolves for 
hem—S>phie always evolves something. She did this 
ime. Sheappeared before the two other girls one day, 
holding up a little gray wool shawl that had seen such 
long and hard family service that it had been retired to 
the back entry, and was used only when one was hang- 
ing out clothes on a co'd day, or when one wanted to 
ruc out of the doorto Mrs Gregory’s. the next neighbor. 
Helen and Genevieve thought they had an inkling of 
what Sophie meant to do with the Ilitle shawl but they 
salted io silence to hear her unfold her plans. The 
first.was to send the shabby ttle shawl to the dye- 
honge, 


spread it on their dintog-'able (ll wis about a yard and 
& quarter equare) and Jaid a layer of cotton batting on 
me side. They crushed lavender leaves to a fine pow- 
der and atrewed through the batting, and then covered 
{t with a silesia of a pretty © ru tint, and basted the 
lining and the outside or shawl firmly together. Then 
they turned theafghan over, shawl side uppermost, and 
with a tape measured down one side, making a dot with 
chalk every three inches Three inches above this row 
of dots they marked another row, mukisg these marks 
alternate with-tbose in the first Hine. Now they 
threaded large-eyed darniag need!:s with three shades 
of gold and brown zepbyr, snd, doubling each thread, 
tacked the afghan in the marke? dots exactly as bed: 
puffs are tacked, leaving as much of the worsted aa 
would make a pretty fluff at each tacklog. 

The afghan was square, but on one aide they left the 
tacking far enough from the edge for a motto, andin 
this space they embroidered, each doling one word, 


Rest and Sleep.” 


Next they turned in the edges of the outside and ning 

all around, and sewed them together with brown allk 

in the dainty, almost invisible, over-and-over stitch they 
learned to put into their patchwork years ago. 

They made a square pillow of stout ticking, filled {t 
with fir. leaves, and slipped over it a case of brown 
linen, on walch they had émbroldered the words 
“ Sweetly Dream,” in golden waste sliks. On one corner 
they put a bow of cld-gold ribbon, and had a pretty and 
useful gift made at little coat. 


It returned a beautiful rich brown. The girls then | 
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THE FRUIT OF SIN.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


T the Metropolitan Museum fa New York City 
among the statuary is a very striking group, {llus- 
trating the first death. Eve fs holding the lifeless body 
of her manly son; his head falls back upon her lap, his 
face is the face of death, while into it she gazes with 
commingled expression of grief, terror, and perplexity. 
She knows not what this fulfillment of the prophecies of 
sleep means : the terror {s the more awful from the mys- 
tery and perplexity which accompany It. 
God had told Adam and Eve, ‘In the day thou 
eatest of the fruit of knowledge of good and of cvil 
thou shalt surely die ;” and now death had come, and 
come in more terrible aspect than elther father or mother 
could have imagined—come to thefr youngest son. Death 
is no king of terrors when he comes tome. Who and 
what is he that I should fear him? What can he give 
to me but that which the eternal Father gives to his be- 
loved—sleep ? But he fs terrible when he comes to my 
home ; when he sefzes from my arms the one I have held 
there, when, he takes the laughing out of his eyes, and 
the grasp from his hands, and the warmth from his lips, 
and turns the beating heart to ashes and the mobile body 
to cold marble. So death came to the first household ; 
the penalty was greater than the warning. Nor was 
this all. It was not merely death, it was murder; not 
merely murder, fratricide ; not merely fratricide, but 
fratricide growing out of an act of seeming worship. 
There {s something awfu! in the reflection that the first 
cruel murder grew out of envy and jealousy and hate, 
begotten, not only in worship, but out of worship. It 
was a sectarian quarre]—if that can be called quarrel {fn 
which there is violence on the one st{7e and martyrdom 
on the other. Did it foretell the long, black listof crimes 
which was to be and since has been perpetrated In the 
name of religion? the envy, hate, and al] uncharitable- 
ness which has thrust {ts fumes of hell into the perfumes 


of temple incense, and the terrible diecords of hell into 


the temple services of song ? If we could see al) the {m- 
rfurities of a foul atmosphere which we breathe uncon- 
sciously, how should we start back in disgust from the 
crowded audience room! If we could see all the beat- 
ing envies, jealousies, wraths, vanities, which God looks 
down upon in sanctuary services, and has ever since 
that dreadful day of Cain's fictitious worship, how often 
would the gate of heaven seem a gate to hell, and the 
temple dedicated to God a very rofstering place of 
fiends and devils ! 

Consider for a moment the awful significance of 
this event. The Bible contains no more tragic illustra- 
tion of that law which itself has declared: ‘‘ When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.” The woman-had 
seen that the tree was good for fvod, and that {it was 
pleasant to the eyes—a tree to be desired to make one 
wise. Her desires had said to her, Take of it. The 
echo of God’s word had said to her, Ye shall not eat 
of it. And the voice of desire within her had drowned 
the echo of God’s word. She had followed her desire, 
she had broken God’s law. Her desire had conceived and 
brought forth sin, the sin of deliberate disobedience of 
God’s law. And now, in less than a generation, that sin 
had wrought its work, and the end lay before her in the 
corpse of her murdered son, while her first-born with 
Insolence was replying to God’s questioning, ‘‘ I know 
not ; am I my brother's keeper ?” Thesin of a seem- 
ingly petty disobedience had brought forth its fruit ina 
spirit of utter lawlessness in the child; and the spirit 
of lawlessness had issued in a contempt for even the 
outward form of respect for God, and in envy of a more 
righteous brother, and {n hate and murder, and in deso- 
lated parents. One son in the grave; one a fugitive; 
the home empty ; the world a wilderness—all in thirty 
years... O sin! what hast thou done? what art thou 
ever gloing ? 

Let us for a moment turn from the story to its appll- 
cation ; from the mficrccosm to the history In human life 
which it represents. 

Lust is in the Bible the equivalent, not of the mere 
baser anima] appetites and paasions, but of the whole 
lower nature and all its desires. These are not wicked ; 
but their domain and supremacy is wicked. It is not 
wrong to behold what is good for food and a delight to 
the eyes. The sensuous is not sinful. But when the 
desires that are born of sense come in conflict with the 
higher and spiritual nature, with the law of God in- 
terpreted by his written word or by conscience within us, 
then begins the battle on which every soul sooner or later 
enters ; 
chapter of Romans, between the J and the sin that 
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the battle which Paul describes in the seventh 


dwelieth ia me. ‘When God ia put aside for what is good 
for food and a delight to the eyes, then the voice of the 
animal triumphs over the voice of conscience and the 
voice of God, then lust has conceived and brought forth 
ein. Thissis the history of every fall, repeated in every 
life, and, alas! a thousand times repeated. Sin thus 
begun begets sin. The ancient fable of Pandora’s box 
isnot allafable. Curiosity triumphs over law ; and the 
moment law is broken a brood of sins and sorrows issues 
forth. This is the awful fact—not suffering entailed by 
sin, but tinentailing itself ; sinever repeating and dupll- 
cating itself ; sin growing ever more sinful ; sin develop. 
ing from a petty disobedience to a lawless life; from a 
lawless life to hypocrisy and lying worship; from 


hypocrisy and lying worship to envy, hate, and all un- 


charitableness ; from uncharitableness to open violence 
and dark deeds of high-handed crime. Then at last 
he who began by separating himself from God finds him- 
self separated from all his fellow-men. He becomes 
fugitive, every man’s hand against him, his hand 
against every man’s; the very bond of brotherhood 
broken up, and the anarchy of ¢elfishness and malice 
usurping the throne and the ecepter of love. This is 
already hell : God denied, forgotten, thrust into oblivion ; 
his judgments met with falsehood and with insolence ; 
hate in the heart; isolation in the life; passion and 
murderous self-will enthroned ; the spiritual in man dead, 
the bestial and brutal victorious. The very earth cries 
out at length against sin when it has reached this con- 
summation—the patient earth ; 
ness of greed and passion the gifts it gladly gives to the 
obedience of leve. Burning cities, devastated harvest 
fields, rivers of water turned as by Aaron’s rod to rivers 
of blood ; passion, under the supremacy of unregulated 
ambition, working outin war, and famine following war, 
and pestilence following famine—what {s this but the 
black page of the history of the ages condensed into one 
short sentence ?—the history of sin. For there {is an evo. 
lution of guilt and crime as well as of virtue and good- 
ness, an evolution downward as well as upward, an evo- 
lution whose process is decay, whose signs are nolsome 
and malodorous, whose presence {a contam{nation, whose 
end is death. 

Whoever yields in the slightest particular and in the 
most trivial incident and instance to the spirit of dis. 
obedience, enters on this Nisgara rapii which flows 
with fast and faster current to the fatal plunge. No 
man is so strong that he can say, I can venture and not 
fear ; no man so shielded that he can say, I shall never 
be ambuscaded. Sin crouches down at every man’s 
door. He dogs man’s footsteps, awaiting opportunity 
to spring upon him unawares.’ He desires his. victim 


with ravenous desire, hungers for him asa wild beast. 


for hig prey. There i3 no spot free from sin’s prezence. 
Like Death in Holbein’s famous picture, he is ub{qul- 
tous. In the market-place sin stands beside the trader, 
and where all commodities flow together, Sin whispers 
his suggestions of greed into the ears of trade, and 
breathes into its heart the spirit of covetousness and 
rapacity, and perverts what should be the glad inter- 
change of God’s good gifts according to human need, 
into a gambling strife for possession of them all. 
Suppose the trees should refuse to give their oxygen to 
man who needs it, and make a ‘‘corner” in the supply ! 
Sin comes into the court-room, corrupts lawyer, witness, 
judge, jury, and turns the administration of divine 
justice into chicanery and plot, and this symbol of God’s 
judgment throne into a devil's travesty and satire upon 
it. Sin enters the halls of legislation, which should be 
as Mount Sinai, whence came the first laws, and from 
which Moses descended with shining face. Not thus 
glorious is our modern Sinal, not a mount far above the 
lewd rites and animal worship of the plain, but rather 
a place where sin has set up the golden calf and bid its 


lawmakers see in it the god to be adored, obeyed, and 


followed. Sin creeps into the home, sets husband and 
wife against each other, embitters each life, and leaves 
children worse than orphans—doubly bereft because from 
them love is taken, and bitterness and strife are given 
in exchange. For death only leaves a vacuum, and goes 
iis way; sin makes a vacuum, and fills it with an evil 
spirit. Sia enters the church, turns worship into a false 
pretense, and makes men worst of all lars in the one 
place where lying is the greatest blasphemy and 
promises the least of even transient return. In the 
monk’s cell, in the crowded thoroughfare, in the battle- 
field where death mows his broadest swathe, and in the 
church where the voice of God should be heard by the 
awe-stricken soul, sin lies in wait. Beware,Omy soul, 
how thou yieldest to the first evil impulse! For if thou 
doest not well, sin lies crouching at thy door, ready to 


spring upon thee ; sin, which hungers for thee as for a 


prey ; sin, over which thou shouldest rule ; sin, which 
ever flees away when a brave spirit in man confronts it ; 
but which, if thou dost in any particular yield to It, will 
first have dominion over thee and then devour thee. 


1This seems to be the best interpretation of the enigmatical 
passage, “Sin lieth at the door; and unto thee shall he his 
desire, and thon shalt (or shouldest) rule over him.”’ 


it refuses to the lawless-: 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CAIN AND ABEL. 
By Emrity Hountrnaton MILier. 


GOOD many years had passed since Adam and 
Eve went out from the Garden of Eden. Many 
children had been born to them, and had grown up to be 
men and women, but they had not gone very far away. 
They lived in a pleasant country, cultivating the 
ground, and raising flocks and-herds. God still talked 
with them, and taught them, and they brought thank- 
offerings to him of the fruits of the ground, and from 
their flocks to show their gratitude and love to him. 
The oldest son of Adam was called Cain, and the next 
one was called Abel. When Cain was born, his mother 
was very happy over her little baby, because she felt 
sure this was the child who was to conquer sin and 


death, and set right all the trouble sin had made. ° But 


Eve was disappointed. Abel grew to be a good man, 
but Cain let Satan enter Into his heart, and so of course 
his ways did not please God. The older he grew the 
stronger the evi! feelings and wishes grew within him. 

The two offerings By and.by there came a day when 
Cain and Abel both brought offerings to the Lord. 
Abel brought a lamb from his flock, and Cain brought 
fruit or grain, or something that be had rafsed from the 
ground. Elther of these was a proper offering ; it was 
neither the fruit nor the lamb for which God cared, but the 
love and worship of the heart that gave it. He accepted 
Abel’s offering, but he saw that in Cain’s heart were 
only proud, angry, unloving thoughts, and he would 
not take any offerings from him. An earthly father 
would not be pleased with gifts from a child who was 
grieving and disobeying bim, and who brought the gift ~ 
unwillingly. Cain was anery that Abel’s offering 
should be accepted and his refused. He went about 
with a dark, sullen face, and a heart that was still 
darker, for hatred was shutting the light out of it. . 

Counsel from (od. God knew what was going on in 
Cain’s heart, and he did not leave him to himself. 
God always tries to help us if we do not turn away 
from him. Jesus said no one was strong enough to © 
take his children away from him, but sometimes they 
will not listen to his voice and let him help them over- 
come. 

God talked with Cain; he said: ‘‘ Why are you 
angry ? and why fs your face so gloomy? If you do 
right, do you not knowl shall accept and love you ? 
But if you go on doing wrong, you are in great danger. 
An awful sin is watching for you; this hatred in your 
heart is like a wild beast lying by your door, ready to 
epring upon you; before you know it you will be in its 
power; but now you can conquer ft, and rule over It, 
and you should do so.” 

Counsel rejected, Cain did not heed these words of 
warning, and overcome this wild beast of hatred. Very 
soon afterward, when he wag talking with his brother 
in the field, his evil passion conquered him, and he 
struck his brother, and killed him. Perhaps he did 
not mean to kill him; but the dreadful deed was done, 
and for the first time the blood of a human being was 
shed upon the earth. 

Cain, the murderer. It seems key, from the story, 
that Cain tried to hide what he had done, by burying 
the body of his brother in the ground ; but no evil deed 
can be hidden from God, His eye had seen it all. He © 
asked Cain, ‘‘ Where is Abel, thy brother?” And Cain 
sald, ‘‘I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper ’” And 
the Lord said, ‘‘ What hast thou done? The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 

Cain's punishment, When the Lord told Cain what 
punishment must follow his dreadful sin, Cain said, 
‘* My punishment fs greater than I can bear.” God had 
told him that he could no longer. live in that pleasant 
country, but must go away, to be a wanderer and a 
vagabond. He told him that it should no longer be an 
easy and pleasant thing to cultivate the ground, for the 
earth would not yield fruft abundantly to reward his 
labor, as it had done. 

_ This was what God told Catn ; but there was still an- 
other thing which Cain knew had already come to him 
in consequence of his sin. He says, ‘‘ From thy face 
shall I be hid.” God's loving face was turned away 
from him. No man would talk with him and counsel 
him ; but now Cain thought he was to be shut out from 
all his friends, from his home, and from God, to go 
wandering about, in danger of belng killed by any one 
who might meet him. The worst thing about sin is 
that it hides God’s face from us ; yet he is never too far 
away to hear if we call. He had pity even on Cain, and 
gave him a sign by which he might know that he was 
not forgotten, but should have a chance to live and re- 
pent, if he would. Then Cain went away from the 
presence of the Lord, and from his friends and home, 
and lived in another land. He may have repented of 
his dreadful sin, but the Bible does not tell us ao, and 
even if he did, it could’never be undone. We may feel 
sure we are In no danger of commi'ting murder, but we 


} must not forget what Jesus sald about the anger in the 
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heart ; that fs really murder, because I{t is the root from 
which the sin grows. And we must not forget God’s 
warning to Cain, ‘‘Sin lieth at the door ;” that Is, 
waiches like a wild beast to spring upon us; and the 
ofly way to be safe 1s, by (iod’s help, to overcome tt 
before it gets strong enough to overcome us. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN. 


IIE second man was a decided downward move- 
ment from the first man, and {f the penalty for his 
cffense had not been a terrible object lesson to his con- 
temporaries, murder as a fine art would have been devel- 
oped among the antediluvians as finely as the fine art 
of robbiog by syndication and hypothecation has been 
developed among the postdiluvians. To have hung 
Cain before the printiug-press was invented would have 
heen & emall warning to would.be offenders compared 
with the blasting infamy of outlawry, the moral and 
physical curse that God in heaven and God in nature 
imposed upon him. There yetare many capital punfsh- 
ments that do not cut off the oxygenation of the blood. 


“You average the results of your observation, and 
you say that ralsing Cain or raislog Abel depends 
upon such an infinite varlety of ancestral condt 


tions, of prenatal conditions, and of disciplinary con- 


ditions, that one should so act as if the hereditary 
conditions were the essential, and then so act as though 
culture were the all and {n all. It is likely that Abel 
took after hfs father, or Cain after his mother, or vice 
versa; and then it ia likely that in training their boys 
they committed most of their blunders with the first one. 
We often have to learn how to bring up a large family 
by spoiling the eldest with parental experiments. 
Indeed, parents generally agree, after they have brought 
up several children, that they have just begun to learn 
the alphabet of the subject. 
-I say, ‘‘I guess boys ‘take back’” (alluding to his 
great-grandfather), When the lad does first rate, I say, 
‘* Blood will tell.” How can a parent enjoy life at all 
unless he keeps at scot one eide of the books by double 
entry? 


When a man is very religious, he {s In a very tenant: 
ous condition. Too much sweetness and light are posst- 
ble. They have just had to take that fifty-thousand- 
candle power light away from Hell Gate, and I know a 
man who died of overeating of mush and molasses, 
One {s dazzied by excess of light, and congested by 
exeess of sweet. An electric light wculd have been 
worse than a dozen sirens ’twixt Scylla and Charybdis. 
Cain died of parochialism. His religion was simply 
cutaneous. He got down on his knees and ‘sald his 
prayers, but he didn’t pray. Ile preyed. He fancied 
a trick of orthographic heresy would cheat heaven. 
Oatwardly one sees no difference between Caia and 
Abel. Heaven and hell sometimes sit in the same pew, 
but they are celestial diameters apart. 1 know a scape- 
goat boy who reels home {nto the arms of hie mother 
once In a week ortwo. Talk about the propinquity of 
sinners and saints ! Hell often goes to sleep on Heaven’s 
carpet. 


When you see & man, who has once been an active 
Churchman, go back Into agnosticism and cynicism, be 
sure he has been haviogafuss with Abel. The modern 
Cain is as unsocial with man as with God. Everybody 
is repelled by him. 1am free to say that he makes the 

worst man who once said his prayers with a business 
end in view and went off on a tangent cursing God and 
man because his selfish plety failed to materfaliza in a 
business way. 


The first necessity of one offense is offense. Hence 
the far-reaching results both of {Immoral and of moral 
conduct. ‘The mother as well as the father of all Iles 
is the first lle of two first liars. What gives dread- 
fulness to evil {ts dreadful continuity. Cain was a 
murderer before he was a sharper. He betrayed the 
brethren of the church before he did the brother of his 
house. Immoral momentum carries a man vehemently 
from the indifferent to the bad, and from bad to worse, 
and from worse to the dogs. Hypocrisy potentlally In- 
cludes all crime. The worst vagabond is the ‘‘re- 
ligious ” vagabond—the man who under the name of 
religion swindles churches and betrays every lofty 
interest. There is some hope of atramp if he {is nota 
hypocrite in religion. But for Cain the Bible gives the 
promise of a continuing and a hopeless vagabondage. 


Oae who will lie to man will lie to God—inodeed, a lle 
to man is a lie to God ; for there is no offense against 
our brother.man that {is nut equally an offense against our 
Father, God. It is not unlikely that Cain began by tell- 
ing lies of moderate caliber. Perhaps he ‘‘ cornered” 
wheat, or imposed the scrub calves of Jericho for pure 
Lebanon stock. We don’t know the particulars, but 
we know ourselves well enough to know that a conti. 
nental liar isn’t evoked without large local spectaliza- 
tions of function. Cain stole clover in the church 


When my boy raises Cain 


before he went to the herd’s grass in the world. The 
church would be vastly better off than it Is if {t discerned 
the wolves in the fold as surely as it did in Cain’s time. 
The use of selfish contributions is a curse to every good 
cause. You cannot build a church on the proceeds of 
comm{nuted crime without damning church and world 
together. Had Cain’s infamy been apologized for, as 
infamy often i3 in these days, we shouldn’t have so 
many religious vagabonds In tall hats trying to straddle 
from: the world, the flesh, and the devil to a church 
spire. 


When a good man gets wrathy his guns are likely to 
kick ; but let a bad man get mad, and there is indeed a 
fire-flend abroad who with his tongue will distance 
reportor{al phraseology, and in conduct will out-Herod 
Herod. Nothing will so set a bad man on fire as to be 
told the truth about himself. A bad man fears a plerc- 
ing eye and a grand jury. Nobody was ever Invest!- 
gated by a grander perception than Cafn. It is the 
characteristic of a bad man that his retallation is with- 
out reason. Wherever he sees a head he hits it. But 
the reasonably mad man {s as scarce as hen’s teeth. 


There {s a soul of things inanimate that seems to repel 
or welcome men and women. A curse follows some 
men because they are anathema. Other men seem to 
live in flelds of clover. Kittens never purr to 4 miserly 
man. Thrift is another name for a certain degree of 
harmony- with one’s environment. How fast weeds 
grow in the garden of a man whose profession it {is to 
hate! Nature is protestant. She declares against dis- 
grace in her close allfance with grace. His barn doors 
off their hinges describe the laggard. The very earth is 
blasted by sin. Truth is mighty {n the globe as well as 
in the sky, in the heart of all things as well as in the 
heart of man. The curse that rested on Cain was the 
logical outcome of the nature of things as well as of the 
nature of man, in a world of free moral government. 


The first token we have of a historic religion, the 


father is patriarch and priest, and’ the, household is the- 


church. A rude heap of stones, the fattest of the flock 
as a sacrifice—and you have the primitive form of wor- 
ship. To make the peace with Heaven is intuitional be- 
fore it is institutional. You cannot drive God out of 
the human conscfousness, because you cannot obliterate 
conscience, which'is a knowledge that implies co ordi 1a- 
tion and a superior association. The light necessitates 
the eye. You may begin with a locomotive and go back 
to Stephenson and Watt. The next fact behind con- 
science is God, just as the next fact behind the dynamo 
is Edison. 


If a man always kept his mouth shut except when he 
ought to open it, he would soon be graduated a saint, if 
not a philosopher. Most altercations that end in shilla- 
lahs begin in tongues. Cain was rafsod with Cain’s 
tongue before it was raised with Cain’s fist. The secret 
of a well-disciplined tongue 1s a well disciplined heart. 


One of the most frequent excuses for not doing one’s 
duty is the plea of another duty being paramount. I 


hear men say they don’t feel it their duty to go to 


church, for they have higher duties with the bables at 
home. ‘You see such men on the back stoop smoking 
a pipe after the church bells have got quiet. Cain 
had a ready excuse for not keeping the run of his 
brother. He averred it was not his-duty to keep watch 
over a brother whose duty it was to keep the sheep. 
The duty of not being impertinent, he would have us 
believe, lends dignity to character> A _ sensible state- 
ment becomes nonsense when you fram it In nonsense. 


Minding one’s own business is a most excellent habit 
to form, if one has just views about what his own buail- 
ness Meddlesomeness is nexé to nuthingness, pro- 
fessionally ; but at the very foundation of religion is the 
sense Of brotherhood. The solidarity of the race neces- 
sitates that, in a certain sense, everybody’s business {s 
my business. Impertinence does not disprove pertt- 
nence. If everything affects everything else, genuine 
effects must be without affectation. But Cain began 
with affectation. He putin a demurrer against meddle- 
someness in a matter of his brother’s post-office address. 
When a man thinks he is most shrewd, he is often 
throwing cayenne pape into his own eyes. 


It was not God who went out from the presence of 
Cain. A man who commitge a great sin does a greater 
sin by trying to get rid of his own conscience. There is 
no sin so great but a good life can atone for it. But I 
would not trust Cain with my pocketbook or my heart’s 
blood because he set up a text of Scripture in his cell. 
An upset life doesn’t effectively set up Scripture. The 
devil keeps an Index Rerum, and we have high author. 
ity for belleving that he was the first to use the Concord- 
ance. 


We much lament, and needlessly, {n our religious lffe, 
Over our acceptance with God. We wonder if he has 
adopted us, if we are at peace with him, if we hava laid 
all on the altar, {f our sacrifice is ‘accepted. Foolish 


.that is needed in the performance of duty. 


conceit. 


lamentation ! Such wailing impoverishes the energy 
If we want 

God to respect our sacrifice we must not begin with the 
sacrifice of self-respect. Ain l ever borrowing trouble as 
to whether I am accepted of my mother? Am I in 
doubt about my loyalty 'to my own household? The 
moment you‘begin to suspect God, go to the first plate 
glass mirror and offer up to humility the sacrifice of 
If you are in doubt whether you love God, be 
sure it is because you are hating Abel. Your sacrifice 
isn’t acceptable to God so long as you are quarreling 
over line fences. Our doubtsabout our peace with God 
are born of our war with man. - When you are sure you 
love ydur neighbor half as well as you love yourself, you 
will begin to think it is possible only for a man to be a 
Caristian, and afterward to grow intoasatint. Chris 

tlanity is being ; saintliness is becoming. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


By THE REV. D. 1D, 


ILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING lived in this 
world of ours from 1730 to 1842. His birth- 
place was Newport, R. I.- He owed an immense deal to 
the ancestry Immediately ahead of him. We are told 
that from his father he inherited a fine person, simple 
and elegant tastes, sweetness of temper, and warmth of 
affection ; from his mother, who seems to have been » 
woman of more than ordinary endowment, he derived 
the higher benefits of that strong moral discernment and 
straightforward rectitude of purpose and action which 
formed so strikfag a feature of bis character. Asin 80 — 
many cases of men who have had high character and 
great influence, his mother’s training was constant and 
unremitting, exercised with a judgment and discrimina- 
tion that in itself amounted almost to genius. Aside 
from his mother, he seems to have been indebted to the 
character of persons {n lowly positions for some of the 
best influences which operated on his life. An invalid 
woman ; acooper whorefused, though very poor, to man- 
ufacture articles used in his trade for containing ardent 
spirits ; a female servant who illustrated before his eyes 
the cheerfulness which true plety could bring with it— 
these were the influences which operated on his youthful 
temperament and gave him views of people which re- 
mained with him all through life—gave him, too, the 
interest he always had in the slave, the poor, and the 
sick. We have, In these brief iectures, to do with men 
as thinkers, and so with (‘hanning in that capacity. A 
man may be of great influence in his day, and yet not 
be characteristically a thinker. (hanning was a manof 
large benevolence, and in that capacity {s a most {nter- 
esting character. But asa thinker how did he stand ? 
is our question. Had he independence enough to be a 
thinker—Independence enough to retain possession’ of 
himself and of his speech so ag to tell to others with 
sincerity and truth that which he saw and. heard in the 
temple of truth ? It Is evident that he had thé Independ- 
ence necessary. [lad he the power of vision which {s 
necessary to the thinker—the power to look into a thing 
as well as at it? Had he that spiritual discernment. 
which looks through phenomena Ifnto the essential heart 
of things? Had he that dissatisfaction with outsides. 
which co.npels a man to push inwardly and stil] inward- 
ly until his mind finds some permanent ground for that 
he holds as truth? These questions cannot be answered 
with asimple yes” or ‘“‘no.” At the end of this lect. 
ure we may answer them more intelligent! y than at this 
stage in our inquiry. 
Perhaps this is the proper place to ask whether a 
minister bas any right to do his own thinking—tf he can © 
—or whether he has simply to accept what men fn other 
generations have sald as suffielent, and sink himself in 
them. Some of you will be astonished to hear such a 
question, but it {s certainly assumed by some that think- 
ing is no part of a minister's duty. His duty is plously 
to accept what others have thought, without asserting 
any individuality of hisown. ‘‘ Your remark applies to 
the Church of Rome,” some one {s {inclined to say. It. 
applies elsewhere. It-applies to Protestant churches. 
There are many inconsistent Romanists, but, on. al! 
points on which the Church has given a deliverance a 
consistent Romanist ceases from thinking. He has no 
liberty in regard to that on which the Church has given 
a deliverance. He gives up his conscience and his In- 
telligence into the keeping of the Church. But are we to 
do that, or anything like it, in our Protestant churc hes? 


Rerven THOMAS, 


‘Protestantism, as I understand it, claims for Jesus Christ 


and his moral and spiritual sovereignty over men that 
which Romantism claims for the Church and the Pope. 
We claim infallibility for Jesus Carlst. J>manists 
claim infallibility for the Pope and the Church as speak- 
ing through an (/:cumentcal Council. Is {t not easy to 
see that any church which claf{ms {nfallibility or fin ality 
for its standard {s not Protestant but Papal—whate ver 
name it bears? A Protestant church hus this as {ts c on- 
trolling principle ; ‘ Holy S-ripture contains all things 
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 archy stands between me an 


necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever fs not read 
therein, or may be proved thereby, ts not to be required 
of any man as necessary to salvation.” Now, if any 
minister is simply to be a receiver of other men’s 
thoughts, is not himself a thinker, is not he forfeiting 
something that Gd has given him? Is he not putting 
an authority between hims]f and (;od—an authority for 
which there is no authority ? Use all helps, certainly ; 
get all the help you can out of other men whom (:od bas 
large'y endowed ; but if I have any ability to be a 
thinker, I am of the conviction that my duty to God de 
mands that I use that abilily. Have I not the same 
right to examine the original Scriptures for myself tbat 
another man has, that other men in other generations 
had ? If any man bas aright that does not belong to 
me, I want to see his crecentials. Who gave another 
man a right to set himself up as a standard ? And if no 
one man has the right, have any number of ones the 
right? If Ido not go, supposing I can get there, to 
Jesus Christ himself, if I do not Ifsten to his words, 
examine his deeds, put. myself in as close propirquity to 
him as 1 am able; if I, believing the Scriptures were 
given through men so {nspired as to be channels of div’ne 
truth, co not search these Scriptures, if I let another 
man fearch them for me and then accept him as final, 
or any number of men—I, for my part, cannot perceive 
how I am accepting my Lord’s command to come direct 
to him and find rest to my soul; nor can I perceive 
wherein I stand on any other ground than that on which 
the Romanist stands: some pope or tome papal hier- 
God’s Carist and the 
Scriptures which contain ard Yatold him to.my percep 
tlon. Duty to Christ seems to me to demand that I 
give him a full and fair opportunity so to operate on my 
mind as that he can get a]l the truth into it of which it 
is capable. If I allow another man to come between me 
and him as an infallible au.thority, my allegiance is com 
pound and not simple. If a man comes between me and 
Christ as a pair of spectac!es comes between short tizht 
and the things seen, making it clear, that is the true 
helpful relation ; but if a man comes between me and 
God’s Christ and stops me short at himself, ho fs an 
intruder. If he will not get out of the way I have a 
perfect right to run over him, even though he should say 
that it is a very heterodox proceeding. Now, in this 
sense that he who has independence enough, ¢a™nestness 
enough, sincerity enough, to think for himself is a 
thinker, Channing was a thinker, and bas aright to be 
classed among the thinkers of the modern.church Ifa 
thinker is always a man of great reverence, with the 
spirit of investigation so developed in him that he fs 
incessantly laborious in his perseverence, then Channing 
was a thinker. But he was not a profound thinker 
The limit to his ability ss a thinker was soon reached. 


“He laboriously trained himself to ‘‘ the mastery of that 


copious and vigorous style of composition to which his 
subsequent position in the world of letters is in no smal] 
measure due.” His !aborfous culture of his mind seem: 
to have kept him in that enfeebled condition of bcd) 
which was chronic with him. 

His sense of responsibliliy was almost oppressive, and 
he wrought with such full, putting forth of his powers 
that everything of his seems to glow and burn with life 
Though he takes rank with the U altarians, yet lam ip 
formed that be would have much preferred not to Iden- 
tify himself with any theological party. It is a pretty 
hard thing fora man on “hom is a party name to be 
held accountable for everything said and done by mer 
bearing the same badge. B-cause, as a rule, every de- 
nomination is ‘‘run,”’ to use a word which is more 
popular than claseical, by its men—men whi 
are very fond of p!ace and cffice. gocd men who are no 
great men, and, as one says, ‘(+ odness which {s not 
greatness also isa sad misfortuce’—it is, when gets int: 
any place of leadership Hw often we hear the remark 
as an apologetic for some act which is as faulty in j idg- 
ment and as bad in spirit as it well can be, But S -and- 
so is such a good man!’ A small, good man, with ap 
obstinate conscience, in a place of {nfluence can do more 
harm in a few years than can be reciified in a lifetime 
When talking of ‘‘ goodness” I am inclined often to say, 
“There none good save one, Jesus Christ.” ODserve 
how all his goodness was greatness too, Conscientious- 
ness is not the whole of Cai. isnity ; itis a very small 
partcf it A very small man all conscience is a hedge- 
hog—sll spikes. My conviction is that St. knew 
what he was talking about when he put that most 
human and divine thiog, ‘‘ love,” above everything, add 
said that, practically, without it a man was not of much 
account, Now, when Channing, with great reverence 
for such men as Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Silea, yet 
could not follow them, must study the character 
of Christ and the Scriptures for bimself, and act and 
preach according to his individuality, he was largely 
moved to it by the emphasis which he found every- 
where in Scripture on love of the brotherhood—God's 
love for man, God sending Jesus Chiist to seck and 
to save man. Scripture did not put -ifs great em- 
phasis on this, ‘ Be conscientious,” but ‘‘ Ba Caristian, 
love God and love man because he {fs God’s man, and 


great shall ycur reward in heaven be.” Channing never 
seems to have penetrated into what we may call the 
metsphysics of theology. The doctrine of a Trinity in 
the divine nature was beyond him ; the why and where- 
fore of an atonement hecould not undertake to sffirm ; 
and so he confined himself pretty much to such expres- 
elons as these: ‘‘The blood of Christ was shed 
for souls ;”’ ‘‘ The Son of God himself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a victim on thecross.” Always 
and everywhere he seemed to worship Jesus the Christ 
as the un!que Son of God, and to be entranced by the 
practical benevolence of his life, by his self sacrifice, by 
his disinterested offering of himself on the(altar, a victim 
for man ; but very seldcm do you find him wrestling in 
the great deeps of theologic thought. like Edwards, or 
like that most fascinating of a]] modern writers on the 
Atonement—John McLeod Campbell. Channing belleved 
in Christ's pre-existence, and that he came down from 
beaven for man’s salvation, and he taught ‘‘ that the 
Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s death 
with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to consider 
this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment—as a condition or method of pardon, with- 
out which repentance would not avail us, at least to that 
extent which is now promised by the Gospel.” This is 
marvelously near to being a correct setting forth of 
vicariousness in the sacrifice our Lord made of himself. 
Channing seems to have been a man who wanted to take 
what commended itself to him as truth wherever he 
found it, at the same time to keep on the working side 
of all truth—the. practical, benevolent, hospitable side 
There is no little wisdom in that attitude. ‘‘I wish,” he 
sald in one of his sermons, ‘‘ to regard myself as belong- 
ing, net toa sect, butto the community of free minds, 
of lovers of truth, and followers of Christ both in heaven 
and on earth—to stand under the open sky in the broad 
light looking far and wide, seeing with my own eyes, 
hearlpg with my own ears, and following Truth meekly 
but resolutely, however arduous or solitary be the path 
in which she leads.” 

And so it has ccme to pass that all truth-eeekinzg men 
have been interested in Clauning. Let us take only 
one testimony, and that from one of the most gifted 
men of modern times—I mean the late Rev. F. W 
Robertson. In letter No. 55, in his biography, we find 
these words: 
_‘‘ Dr. Channing’s life is full of interest. He had no 
adventures ; nor were his inward struggles, as detailed 
at least, very striking. He had taken ‘mmense pains 
with himself; but the nobler element of his nature was 
eo strongly predominant that his life was steady, con- 


‘tinuous victory. The purest love for man, the most 


upconquerable trust in human nature, seem to have 
the very basis of his being. He was a Unitarian ; 
hut that is a very wide term, including a vast variety 
of persons thinking very ‘differently on essentials. I 
can only say that I should be very glad if half of those 
who recognizs the hereditary cla'ms of the Son of God 
o worship bowed down before his moral dignity with 
an adoration half as profound, or a love half as enthusi 
astic, as Dr. Channing’s. I wish I, a Trinitarian, loved 
and adored him, and the divine goodness in him, any 
thing near the way in which Channing felt. A relig- 
ious lady found the book on my table, the other day, 
and was horrorstruck. I told her that if she and I 
ever got to heaven, we should find Dr. Channing re- 
volving around the central ['ght in an orbit immeasur 
ably bearer than ours, almost invisible to us, and lost 
in a blszs of light.” 
Many other testimonies of this kind might be adduced 
from men of great sp'ritual insight who had no dencm.- 
inational affinities with Dr Channing. To me it seems 
ihat the defect in Dr Channing’s teaching arore from 
‘he fact that he had al! his life long been with people 
who {illustrated hum:in nature on a much higher leve) 
than the sverage Consequently he had no sd quate 
views of the mlignity there is in sin, and of the fearful 
wreck it mikes of all that is human tn this nature of 
ours. If he had been a miesionary abroad, or even a 
city missionary at home in some of the worst parts 
of our great cities, and had seen. again and again, 
the moral, spiritual, and physical wrecks which 
are everywhere to be met there, he would have 
-poken differently about human nature under the 


power of ein. Christ Jesus would have been, if por. 


sible, more necessary to him than he was. He would 
have realized more completely than was possible to him, 
with his experience, the need of regeneration, and not 
simply reformation, for man. Reform and renewal are 
words expressing differences that stretch to the roots of 
things. Caoanning was a «reat philanthropist, a great 
patriot, great ia other departments, but I should not say 
that his thinking went to the sootsof things. He moved 
in the sphere of that which was benevolent, practical, 
and immediately useful. Io that region his influence 
was immense. 
great admiration because of the purity and beauty of 
his character, Dr. A P. Peabody. He seems to me al- 
most the only living representative of the Channing type 
of New England clergy. The late Dr. Sears, author of 


He was much like one for whom IJ have 


that mosi instructive volume, ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel the 
Heart of Crrist,” was anotheroftheorder. Perhaps the 
Rev. James Freeman Ciarke approaches as near to the 
spirit of Channing as any living man<utefdetbese. [ 
should perbaps be more accurate if I were to say that 
could this eminent man and another man a!mesat equally 
eminent—the Rsv. Eiward Everett Hale—be rolled into 
one, you would have Channing I am obliged to express 
my fear that the younger men who bear the name of 
Unitarian are, most of them, far away from the simple 
faith in Jesus Christ and the noble and {intelligent benev- 
olence of Channiog. It is not for me, however, to judge 
living men. I only give my impression. It seems to 
me that if Unttarianism had continued on the high ele- 
vation which {it maintained in Channing, it would have 
had a different kind of influence from that which it has 
exerted. But I do not wish to {iovite controversy, I 
could wish that we all were as clear sighted on some 
matters as was Channing. For myself, I confess to hav: 
ing great delight in his writings They an{fmate and in- 
spire me. That the practical nature of the nan may be 
evident, and asan {llustration of the wise discrim{nation 
he makes, Jet us take one or two extracts from an ad- 
dress of hison Temperance. H:3; includes other things 
besides those to which this word strictly applfes. For 
instance, speaking of dancing, he bas no objection to it 
as a recreation conducted under the laws of gymnastics. 
But when he comes to speak of the ball-rocm he writes : 
‘* The time consumed tn preparation fora ball, tye waste 
of thought upon it, the ex'ravagance of dress, the late 
hours, the exhaustion of strength, the exposure of 
health, and the languor of the succeeding day—ihese and 
other evils are strong reasons for banishing it from the 
community.” Then again he writes: ‘‘I approach an- 
other subject on which a greater variety of opinion ex- 
ists than on the last, and that {s the theater. In its pres- 
ent state the thest:r deserves no encouragement. It fs 
an accumulation of immoral influerces. It bas nour- 
ished intemperance and all vice. I can conceive of a> 
theater wiich would be the noblest of all f rms of 
amusements, and would take rank among the means of 
r floing the taste and elevating the character of the peo- 
ple” (but he owns that it does not exist). Then headds, 
taking facts as they are: ‘‘Is It possible that a Chrie- 
tlan and a refined people can resort to theaters where 
exhibitions of dancing are given fit only for brothels, 
and where the most lfcentlous class in the community 
throng, unconcealed, to tempt and to destroy ? That 
the theater should ‘ gh tot to exist in its present 
degradation {s a Teé h to thecommunity. In the 
meantime (be asks) {s ot an amusement hsv!ng an 
affinity with the drama, which might be usefully intro- 
ducea among us? I mean recitation. A work of genius 
recited by a man of fine taste, enthusfasm, and powers of 
elccution, is a very pure and high gratification. Shake 
speare worthily recited would be better understood than 
on the stage. Then, in recitation we escape the weart- 
ness of listening to poor performers, who, after all, fill up 
most of the time at the theater.” 3 

And so, with just judement and rare discrim{natfon, 
he goes on to separate between the-Instruc'ive and de- 
structive. In cur day people swallw anything and 
everything under the perverted and senseless idea of 


‘freedom. Cannot a man let alone indigestible things, 


and offal and garbage, and still ba free? Is he not 
exercising Lis freedom more by letting some things 
alone than by insanely appropriating them simply be- 
cause he msy? The way in which some addle pated 
people talk about freedom is enough to make the 
word disreputable. There is something necessary to life 
besides freedom—viz , intelligence, the trained ability to 
discriminate, the strength to refuse as well as to accept. 
Oa such practical matters as these to which I have 
referred, Channing is a most wholesome teacher and. 
guide. His words have a toric quality in them which 
we all sorely need. Take an admirabl-: address of bis 
on the Elevation of the Working Classes. I wish that 
every workingman in the land could be induced to read 
itand reread it until it had become Hke a dose of fron in 
his blood. In my copy I find every third or fourth sen- 
tence marked asexcellent. He speaks of elevation of 
soul as the only true elevation of man or woman any. 
where. ‘‘ That idleness is a privilege and work a Gi-- 
grace,” he says, ‘‘is among the deadliest of errors. 
Without depth of thought, or earnestnees of feeling, or 
strength of purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificing 
substance to show, substituting the factitious for the — 
natural, mistaking a crowd for society, finding its chief 
plearure in ridicule, and exhausting its ingenulty {n 
expedients for killing time—fashion is among the last. 
influences under which a human being who respects 
himself, or who comprehends the great end of life, 
would desire to be placed.” If these words were neces- 
sary in Caanning’s day, how much more ifn ours! 
‘* Labor,” he says, ‘‘isa far better condition for the recep: 
tion of great ideas than luxurious or fashionable life.” 
“There is no elevation without moral and religious 
principle.” ‘' What avails intellectual without moral 
power ?” All that is benevolent and practical in Chan- 
ning’s teaching is most admirable in quality. He thinks 
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clearly and speaks with great precision and power in 
this region. It is only when he approaches the region 
of pure thcught—that region in which Jonathan Ed- 
wards was so great a master—that he falters. He is 
_one of those men who belong to usall. There are some 
_ men, letthem have on them this badge or that, you can- 
not denominationalize them. They are too great to be 
iematics or schismatics. They draw all kinds and 
orders of men tothem Men see the lightin them ; they 
take knowledge of them that they have been with Jesus. 
I am speaking to you princtpally of men of this order. 
Channing was one of them. He had an eye to discern 
wherein the strength and weakness of men and nations 
was. Whosoever is incapable of admiring the simple 
and Christian manfulness of Channing must be in 
& bad moral state. Ata time when it was a fashfon 
able thing to exalt France because of the heroic conduct 
of asingle Frenchman, be warned his nation against the 
fatal trfluence of French morals and manners. He 
dreaded above all things an alliance of these United 
States with France And whenit was thought to be the 
pa'riotic thing to sow the seeds of distrust against Eng 
Jand, he as manfully uttered these words, showing a 


discernment which bas so generally been lacking as to} 


the class of soclety in which the real, typical Eog)ish- 
man {s to be found : ‘‘ The character of England {s to be 
estimated _particularly from what may be called the 
middle class of society, the most numerous class fn all 
nations, and more numerous and influential in England 
than in any other nation of Eirope. The warm plety, 
the active benevolence, and the independent and manly 
thinking wh'ca are found in this class, do encourage me 
in the belief that I-ngland wll not be forsaken by God 
in her solemn struggie. I feel myself bound to all 
nations by the tles of a common nature, a common 
Fatber, and acommon Saviour. But I feel a particular 
interest in England, for I believe that there Christianity 
is exerting its best influence on the human character ; 
that there the perfections of human nature, wisdom, 
virtue, and piety are fostered by excellent institutions, 
and «re producing the delightful fruits of domestic 
happiness, social order, and general prosperity. It {sa 
hope which I could not resten without anguish, that the 
‘prayers and alms’ of England will ‘come up for a 
memorial before God,’ and will obtain for her his sure 
protection against the comimon enemy of the civilized 
world.” These are brave and good words. They show 
us how Channing was more discerning, greater and 
braver than most uf the men of histime. While, for 
myself, I cannot stop where he stops in his thinking on 
the highest and subtlest themes of theology, yet I can- 
not withbold from him on that account my poor but 
sincere tribute of admiration and gratitude for all that 
he was and did and spake. Before we have finished this 
brief. course of Jectures we shail encounter men who as 
thinkers were much profounder and greater than Chan- 
ping; but, take him for all in all, he was a great 
and beautiful soul, in the truest sense one of God’s 
elect. 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS. 
8. W. PowELL. 


By THE Rev, 
HOEVER studies the Bible record of the ad- 
vent, life, teachings, miracles, death, resurrec- 


tlon, ascension and heavenly glory and power of Christ, 


and considers the promises and commands as to prayer 


in his name, experiences a growing amazement at the 
failure of the church to conquer evil, inside and outeide 
itself, more rapidly and steadily. And this astonish 
ment js increased as one finds that whenever an indi- 
vidual Christian or a church has made a fair trial of 
the Bible plan for securing blessings from God through 
prayer, they have always been bestowed, just as the 
promises would lead us to expect. One would think 
that such examples, proving so fully that God will do 
as he has agreed in this matter, would be contagious 
One would naturally suppose that whoever might come 
to know of these priceless things to be had for the ask- 
ing would make haste and use all diligenceto get similar 
blessings. Four things must be implicitly or explicitly 
present in every prayer that God pledges his honor to 
answer. These are: 

First, that it be for the right things. Second, that it 
be for the right reason. Third, that it be urged with 
due earnestness, and this may include the element 
of persistence. Fourth, that it be offered with the 
right confidence or expectation. 

1. We must ask for the right things. It would not 
be kind, either to ourselves or others, for God to give 
us many things that to us seem most desirable. The 
right things can only be those which are according to 
his will. 

This, for two reasons, involves an absolute surrender 
to that will, because, for one thing, without such sur- 
render we could not elther discern his will or appre- 
clate its des{rableness ; and, for another, to come to him 
without such a surrender {s an affront to him, and he 


* 


makes, and ought to make, no promise to put the high. 
est conceivabie premium upon impudent disloyalty. 

Except a8 we have given up the idea of waging war 
with him it 1s clear that we have no right toask benefits 
from him, and any attempt to do so is only adding 
mockery to the sin of rebellion. ‘‘ He that turneth 
away his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer 
shall be abomination.” (Prov. xxvill,, 9) “If I re- 
gard infquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” 
(Ps. Ixvi., 18.) 

The first petition in the model of prayer given tis 
Christ himeelf is, that God’s will may be done abso- 
lutely ; that is, on earth as In heaven. If we apply 
this perfectly reasonable test, it entirely destroys our 
complacency in much that passes for devotion, the 
manifest hollowness of waich is a great stumbling- block 
to thoughtful unbelievers. In fact, when the spiritual 
life of the church is kept strong and full by the real 
prayer that gets what it asks, honest skeptic!sm is for 
most men an impossibility. Such a church may be 
hated and persecuted, but men cannot doubt that she 
has what they need : peace with God and power with 
God. 

A question often acked is, What shall we do when we 


strongly desire a thing, but do not khuow that it is ac- 


cording to God’s will? To this there is a plain answer. 
We may divide all possible objects of desire into those 
that we know, and those that we do not Enow, .to be 
according to his will. With regard to the first class 
sincerity requires that we limit our requesis to those 
obj-cts which we truly and earnestly desire; aitiil 
further, that if we cannot, or will not, ‘* belleve that we 
have received them,” a3 the Saviour directs (Mark x1, 
24, New Version), that we refrain from the mockery of 
asking God for them ; and if we will come down thus to 


a batis of fact and honesty in our pray iag, we shall find: 


the scope of both holy desire and also that of confident 
expectation will enlarge very fast. 

The case remains of those thlags which we strongly 
desire, but do not know to be according to the will of 
God. Here our course is very simple and very delight- 
ful. We are at liberty to pour out these desires before 
God more fully snd freely than before any other friend ; 
é g., there are many business matters about which one 
would not trouble an overtasked and feeble wife, and 
yet he needs to talk them over with some one. Every 
one of any experience knows of matters about which he 
could not consult his lawyer, his physician, his wife, 
or his nearest bosom friend. Yet these are just the ob- 
jects about which one is apt to have the sirongest de- 
sires, although he knows that what seems to be the 
right thing may be of all others the wrong thing. What 
is needed is an assurance that the case {s thoroughly un- 
derstood by a symyathetic friend who knows just what 
to do, and whoc n and will doit. With such a well 
founded assurance one can bear any stress of adversity, 
or even any flood of prosperity, and be all the stronger 


and better for it. 


Now, in the case supposed, where one has these strong 
desires, but no certain knowledge of what is best for 


-him—or, in other words, what {is accordiag to God’s 


will—he may and sbould spread the whole case before 
this perfect friend. But up to this point there has not 
been that definite asking, receiving, and restful satis 
faction in what is received which must be present before 
there is Scriptural prayer. What now is needed to 
complete the blessed electric circult? Why, just to 
ask, receive, and thankfully rest in God’s choice for 
us. That we can be sure of as a definite, present good, 
although its outcome may cover years or even ages of 
the future.. There may be, and often Is, before this 
definite step is taken, a long and sgon!zlng wrestle with 
the subject in tbe effort to spread the request before 
God. But there comes a time when we feel that we 
need say no more to him about it, and then the only 
thing for the loyal soul {s to ask, reeefve, and rest in his 
choice. 

2. But we must ask these right things for the right 
reason, or there ij no promise. This, again, searches the 
state of our loyalty like a refiner’s fire. The only pre- 
vailing plea is that it will be a delight to Christ to have 
us ask and receive the particular gift. This is what js 
implied in asking the Father in Christ's name, or for his 
sake. But the chief reason, it is to be feared, in much 
that is called prayer is the delight which we think the 
thing we ask would cause us. Christ's joy in it, the 
thought of which affords the mightiest, moet purifying, 
most uplifting motive that can come into a soul, fs 
either k ft out of sight altogether, or at best it occuples 
a secondary place. Although we might have the name 
of our heavenly Advocate indorsed on our draft, we put 
our own there. For, whatever may be our form of 
words, God sees exactly why we desire the blessing ; and 
forging Christ’s name, which in effect we do {f there Is 
no such supreme motive really present, by using some 
phrase such as ‘‘and this we ask for the sake of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” only makes matters worse. God 
would gladly flood our souls with the purlfying tide of 
this right motive, asthe sweet, salt abundance of the sea 
is poured twice a day into every cove and {nlet of its 


We, 


| 


shores. 
spirit’s min{stration {n this mitter will find the 
ness Of making G.d glad” lifing his harka—to change 
the fizgure—off the sand-bars of -e'f, to float free, and 
bear its priceless freight tothe hiven. With this mo- 
tive the weakest, most sordid Jacob may fecome a 
wrestling. prevailing Prince of God. Our own advan- 
tage in the blessing sought together with unspeakably 
more and greater good, is all included fn the vast thought 
of the delight of our Elder Brother in bestowlog It. 


most torpid and barren soul. In thestimulating climate 
of Itsly or Palestine, where there is god soll and mofst- 
ure, the hundréd fold of the parable {9 not uncommon. 
So this delight in the thought of God's joy in bestowing 


| Dleseings in answer to our prayers -becomes the soul’s 


Italy or Palestine. | : : 

3 Little need be sald about the third requisite, 
because there can be no lack of earnestness when we 
open cur souls tothe Infl»> #ing of the strong and pure 
motive just referred to. There is no z:st of scholar or 
gsolcier or iiventor or artist or man of affairs that Is 
more intense and controlling than that of one who ls 
absorbed in the weighty transact!ons which are involved 
in prayer. ‘One asks, and consciously receives, the ut- 
most that God can coneistently do for this, and this, and 
this person or object. The sou! is electrified ; 
is too slow ; one calls up mental photographs of the 
subj-ct of the petition, and at once many pecuifar and 
strong reasons wy God would be glad to do thus and 
thus in the case flash through the mind, and instantly 
there comes a consclousnss that we aro directing a 


mighty stream of benediction upon the case. This {s 


not only the highest, most stimulating, and most satis- 


fying fellowship of which our nature is capable, but it 

makes it consistent for God to do much that he could 
not otherwise do. It is more than the astronomers 
| **thinkIng God’s thoughts after him.” It is that, and, 

in addition, it 1s destring his eee and purposing his 
purposes after him. 

As a matter of course all adil persistence is in 
volved {a thus letting God flow through us upon the 
objects of his good will. Ong willenot readily give up 
the quest when he has assurance that by holding on he 
will render it consistent for God to bestow vast blessing 
which otherwise he could not; blessicgs which, when 
one {s in this close sympaty with him who died to open 
the way for bestowing them, are felt to be of tran- 
scendent Importance There arecases where those who 
are accustomed to prevail with God have felt assured 
that persi:tence was in order in some particular case, 
and have held cn for it twenty or thirty years before it 
came. Yet all the time they have prayed fn faith, with 
no doubt of ult!mate success. | 

4. This brings us to the last point. Christ safd, “ All 
things that ye pray and ask for, belleve that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them” (Mark xt, 
24 New Verst.n) James, speakiog of requests for wis. 
dom, said : ‘* Bat Jet him ask fo falih, nothtag doubting : 
for he that doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven 
by the wind and tossed. For lct not that man thiok 
that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” (Jas. L, 
6 7) John, speaking specifically of the divine testimony 
about Christ, sald: ‘‘ He that belleveth cot, God hath 
made him a ilar.” (1 Joo v.,19) Upon our side this 
absolute confidence is pure choice or declrion, else ft 
*ouid not be required. One finds that he can refuse to 
dishonor God by doubting him, jist as he can refuse to 
Gishonor him by swearing. © U.sbellef ts fond of claim- 
ing pity as an interesting invalid, while all the time it {s 
a stubborn, crafty rebel. 

Now, while it {3 a solemn duty, If we would not mock 
God, not only to confine our petitloas to thée‘thtags that 
we strongly desire for the right reason, but a!so'to those 
which we confiden'ly expect, yet we may forca the 
fighting In such a case (Qilte of'en one finds the 
powerful electric current, broxca before, suddeuly com- 
pleted when under such circumstances he resolutely 
refuses to doubt one of God’s ‘everlasting yeas” If 
one will yleld bis mind to conviction as to fen and 
shame of insincere saying of prayers; if one wil] let the 


broken down In contrition for his hase ingratitude io 
this thing, and will fl-e frm self to God in hts agony, 
and then will solemn y prom'se to keep his words wi hin 
the limit of such loyal’y, such desire:, and suco expec- 
tatlun as be knows must be present In all prayer, that Is 
not an insult to the maj-s'y Of: Heaven; he will fiad a 
new tonic in air that before was loaded with malsria 

He will find the joy of that fru: boarlag which Carict 
said should be the fulfillment of the travail of his 

‘Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appolated 
you, that ye should go and bear frult, 4n 1 that your frult 
shouldabide : that whatsoever ye sha!! ask of the Father 
inmy name, he may give it you.’ (Joo. rv., 16) 

Such praying will renew careless, worid!y, covenant. 
breaking Christians, aud make hem asalt ‘eaven, and 
alight. True praying involves all righteousness ; car: 
less formality in prayer con'alns the germ of all sptri: 


ual disease, and brings In its train msasureless calamitics 


Whoever will yield himself wholly to‘the 
* glad-_ 


This will make summer and summer’s abundance In the - 


language 


Spirit, the Word, and common sense accusebim tl! he is 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


BOUT $100 000 bas been pald into the county 
treasury at Cinc!nnati, Ohio, under the Dow tax 


law. A curlous feature has been the large amount pald, 


not by the retail dealers themselves, but by breWers and 
wholesale dealers for them. The Windisch-Muhlhauser 
Brewing Company covers ceventy-elght saloons, and pild 
a tex of $15,413. It 1s reported that one hundred and 


twenty-six of the wholesale liquor dealers, with a capl!- 


tal of $9,000,000 Invested In the business, have employed 


_ Attorney Hewitt to carry the constitutfonallty of 


the Dow law Into the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, In an interview 
with jthe Washington correspondent of the ‘‘ Voice,” 
sald: we had waited for constitutional proh{bi, 

tion in our one hundred odd counties of Georgia 
that have adopted prohibition, we would have done 
nothing, and if we had organized a distinct party we 
would utterly have fsiled. It is as much as I can do, 
as itis, to keep my seat with the men against 
me. ‘Thero {s one thing I do wish, and that is that peo- 
ple would stop giving heed to the everlasting false rep 
resentations about the failure of prohibition in Georgla 
and other States of the South. They are utterly false.” 
Representative Blount, of the same State, says that it fs 


- truethat the number of licensed ]{quor dealers in that 


State has increased during the past year, but asserts that 
the amount of drinking has dimintshed. He thinks it 
probable that the strict enforcement of the revenue laws 
has resulted in suppressing {ll{cit stills, and compelled 
more whisky men to take out licenses. 


A correspondent in Jacksonville, Fla., writes us that 
when the new constitution was submitted to the paople 
of that State, the local option clause was voted upon 
separately. The result was that while the constitution 
itself was carried by 10,000, the loca! option clause was 
carried by a majority of over 18 000. 


The New York ‘‘Sun” publishes an estimate that 
f, 000,000 barrels of beer are annually consumed ifn this 
city. The brewers receive an average of $6 40 per barrel, 
and the ‘‘ Sun” calculates that the dealers sell it for 
double this sum. This being true, New York spends 
annually $76 800,000 for beer.. 


The retail Jiquor dealers of New York are making 
vigorous protests against the despotism of the Brewers’ 
Association, which controls the New York traflic. One 
dealer asserts that ‘‘ the rules (of the pool) absolutely 
forbid any brewer from increasing his trade, and also 
guarantee him a fixed profit on the trade he is now 
doing. Therefore he makes the same money whether 
he sells more or less beer. The only chance he has to 
increase his profits is to reduce the quality of his beer. 
Ile can do that with safety, because the Exchange 
assures him the same amount of trade the year through 
whether his beer {s good or bad.” 


In spite of the fac at the Prohibitiom amendment 
to the Rhode Island const{tution obtained last year the 
necessary three-fifths: majority, the recent municipal 
elections seem to have generally resulted in victories for 
the saloon element..—An Ant{i-Saloon Republican 
Convention has recently been‘ held in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


A bill will be presented to the ensulng J.ogislature in 
New Jersey granting local option to counties: This bill 
will be urged jointly by the Local Option Committee, 
who presented the bill last year, the Anti-Liquor Saloon 
Republicans’ Committee, the State Temperance Allfance, 
and the Woman’s Caristfan Temperance Union. 


A prominent life insurance man in [lartford, ‘Cohn., 
is reported as saying that his experlence and the records 
of life insurance have shown him that young men of 20 
years of age who abstain entirely from all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks have a good prospect of living to be 
64 years of age ; while the moderate drinker at 20 years 
of age can only expect to live to be 35: years old. 


It is refreshing to see in the Cire’ w tl po pera that 
Francis Murphy’s work in that chy i ‘“: rowlag in 
power from day to day,” and that ‘‘ the blue ribbon is 
to be seen éverywhere.”’ 


The New York “ Eventog Post” gives an account of 
a chemist in this city who, after experimenting for sev- 
eral years, believes that he has discovered a method of 
depriving whisky of its intoxicating principle. -Uafor- 
tunately, ‘‘tamed whisky” would not be whisky at 
all, and the inventor's claim that the distillers are hes- 
tile to his new invention is bosh.” 


From Junction City, Ky., comes the sad story oti a 
prom{nent Prohibitionist of that place, who was induced 
by a friend to take asingle drink, and then was plied 
vith Hquor until be was not only dead drunk, but 
absolutely dead. While he was on tho floor a grand 
jubilee was celebrated by those who had been taking 
delight in his fall, His body was then placed in.a 


wagon, upon which was rafsed a banner bearing the 
inscription, . ‘‘ Prohibitionist. Died December 25.” 
This wagon was driven through the town. The ac. 
counts of this crime given by various papers differ in 
certain particulars, but all of them agree in substance 
as to the disgraceful scene which was enacted. 


The “ Voice” quotes Ell Perkins as authority for the 
following statement: ‘‘Every saloon in Kansas {is 
closed. There {is no social drinking whatever, and the 
billiard saloons are about all abandoned. All drug-store 
prescriptions for whisky are hung up for people to 
examine, and the names of the applicants are published 
in the newspapers.” 


AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


HE sixtieth anniversary of the {nstallation of the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher over the Park Street 
Church, Boston, was made the occasion of special 
exercises by the New York and Brooklyn Association of 
Congregational Churches at Plymouth Chiitch, Brook- 


lyn, on Wednesday afternoon and evening of last week. 


Dr. Beecher is now eighty-four years old, the oldest of 
the four thousand Congregational ministers in the 
country in active service. He is still vigorous in body 
as wellasin mind. Every Sunday he walks a distance 
of ten miles on his way to and from his church at 
Parkville. He began his life as a teacher and preacher 
when he was a tutor at Yale College, where his ¢fforts 
to bring about a revival of religious interest met with 
notable success. This led to a call tu the Park Street 
Church, over which he was ordained at the early age of 
twenty-three. After four years’ pastorate he went West 
to become President of Illinois College. HIs bellef of 
the doctrine of pre-existence, formed definitely about 
this time, led him to resign this position, because of his 
unwillingness to in any way involve the institution in 
this pecullar doctrine. Returning East, he became 
pastor of the Salem Street Church in Boston; but after 
a few years returned to Illinois, where he organi7z3d a 
new Congregational church in Salfsbury. This posl- 
tion he resigned some fifteen years ago, and has since 
resided in Brooklyn. 

Among those who were present to congratulate Dr. 
Beecher on his long life of devotion to the cause of 
Christ were his brother, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dr. William Kincaid, Dr. W. M. Barrows, Dr. J. G. 
Roberts, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, General King, and others. Letters were read 
from ex-President Porter, of Yale; Dr. Dexter, of the 
‘*Congregationalist,” and others. Dr. Beecher himself 
gave reminiscences of the principal events in his life, 
arguing that they had all been ordered and guided by 
Providence to special ends. Dr. Lyman Abbott fol- 
lowed with a talk on Dr. Beecher’s relations to progress- 
ive thoughtin this country. He said n> two men of the 
century had done so much to bring the American 
people to Gd, destroying the pagan {deal of a God 
all power and substituting that of a God who reigned 
by a sovereignty of suffering love, as Edward and 
Henry Ward Beecher. The Rev. Willlam Lloyd de 
scribed Dr. Beecher as a preacher, and indicated his 
lofty ideal of the purpose of the ministry, his logical 
acumen, his passion to save souls, and his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the right as the secrets of his suc- 
cess in life. Dr. Barrows spoke specially of Dr. 
Beecher’s in home missionary work. 


“JAMES A. MCMASTER. 


HE veteran editor of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,” 
James A, McMaster, who died in this city on De- 
cember 29, was one of the ablest and most intellectually 
brilliant among American Roman Catholics. He was of 
Scotch descent, his father being a rigid Presbyterian. 
As a young man he was a devoted student of the classics. 
After beginning the study of theology at the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in this city, he adopted extreme 
High Church views, doubtless being influenced in this 
direstion by the religious movement in England led by 
Newson. With his friends Arthur Carey and Clarence 
W.. oritt, McMaster finally left the pale of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal for that of the Roman Catholic Caurch. 
A short experience as a Itsdemptorist novice convinced 
him that he was best fitted for an active and aggressive 
life, and for thirty years he has been, through his paper— 
which was for some time the special organ of Arch. 
bishop Hughes—in the front ranks of polemical contro. 
versy. 
McMaster warmly supported the Archbishop in the 
theory that ‘‘ Catholics should not be taxed for the main 
tenance of places of instruction to which they could not 
conscientiously send their children because the articles 
of their faith were not taught in them.” Of course he 
met with fierce attacks in consequence. In this and 
other matters he was to the end bitterly opposed to such 
liberal views as were held by Dr. McGlynn, for Instance, 
on the school question. His sympathy with the South 
in the Civil War also exposed him to fierce attacks. 
For extreme utterances on this point he was confined, by 


x 


In the public schoo] debate of several years ago | 


President Lincoln’s order, for nearly a year in Fort [La- 
fayette. Even with the authoritlesof the Cuurch he was 
not always on the best of terms, as, though a strong ad- 
vocate of the supreme authority of the Church in theory, 
he was not always meekly submissive in express{on. 
The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ” has always becn a power in 
Catholic circles. Its editor wielded a trenchant pen, and 
had every weapon of frony and invective at his com- 

mand. Personally, Mr. McMaster was a social and 
lovable man. 


DEATH OF BISHOP POTTER. 


ORATIO POTTER, Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York, died in this clty last Sunday, 
at the age of eighty four. JMils death was sudden, 
though feeble health and old age had for some years 
prepared his friends for the end. He had been thirty- 
two years Bishop of this diocese, for the last four years 
assisted by his nephew, Dr. Henry ©. Potter. Bishop 
Potter was a graduate of Union College. After being 
ordained, he occupled for several years the professorship 
of mathematics and natural philosophy at Trinity 
College, dfartford. H's first rectorship was at St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y. In 1837 he was elected to the 
presidency of Trinity College, but declined the office. 
Oa Bishop Wainwright's death {n 1854 he was. elected 
Provisional Bishop 'of the New York diocese, and 
on the death of Blshop Onderdonk, who had been 
canonically suspended, he, in 1561, succeeded to 
the full jurisdiction. The diocese in 1851 possessed 290 
clergymen, 243 churches, and 19.730 communicants. In 
1868, when {it was divided into two dioceses, it had 407 
clergymen, 328 churches, and 33,790 commun'cants ; 
and now the portion over which Bishop Potter retained 
jurisdiction {s more than cqual in these respects to the 
whole diocese In 1868 Bishcp Potter's labors In this 
great field were arduous, and marked by judgment and 
a pacific, conservative policy. The charities of the 
diocese received his special care and love, and maxy of 
the benevolent and church societies now ex\sting were 
organized by him. On November 25, 1879, a meeting 
commemorative of the twenty-five years of Dr. Potter's 
episcopate was held at the Academy of Music, and a 
richly ornamented casket of gold, silver, and steel, 
modeled after the Ark of the Covenant, was presented 
tohim. Of the extent of Bishop Potter's work some 
idea may be formed by a summary for the twenty- 
seven years ended with the report for 1881. In that 
tfee he performed 78 092 confirmations, and over 
150,000 baptisms, of which number 18,353 were adults. 
He consecrated 117 churches and lald over 1/)) corner 
stones. He ordained 450 deacons and 261! priests. 
During this time 614 clergymen were received into his 
diocese, 653 transferred to other stations, and 143 died. 
Ho instituted 47 as rectors. 


KINDERGARTEN WoRK IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


REPORT of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Asso- 

ciation of San Francisco, just at hand, is full of 
interesting information fin regard to the rapid growth of 
the work among neglected children in that clty. Seven 
years ago the Bible class of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper opened 
a kindergarten on the Barbary Coast, which Is the ‘‘ Five 
Points” of San Francisco. Mrs. Senator Stanford took 
the deepest interest In this work among needy children, 
and has given over $20,000 tothe work. It has enlistcd 
the hearty sympathy of ladies of wealth and culture, in 
the highest social circles, who devote themselves to the 
uplifting and training of these little children. The 
following tabulated statement tells a wonderful story of 
the progress made during the seven years : 

TABULATED STATEMENT OF KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS, 

Total Receipte. 


Total Enrollment. 


(‘lose of 2d year.....:4 (lasses..........223....... 3,227 90 
Close of 8d year...... 
Close of 4th year .... .6 ( lasses 342 - 4,700 20 
(lose of 5th year...... 8 Classes........ 10,624 85 
Close of 7th year... .13(lasses...... .933.. . 16,507 92 


It will be remembered that Mrs. Cooper was tried for 
heresy some years since, at which time she left the Pres 
byterlan Church and joined the First Congregational 
Church. This heresy trial brought hosts of friends to 
the kindergarten work, and it has made phenomenal 
progress. 


TRUMAN M. POST. 


HE telegraph announces the death last week of the 
Rev. Dr. Truman M. Post, of St. Louis, To that 

city he was called in 1847, when Puritanism in all its 
forms was very unpopular in the State of Missourl. He 
lived to see Congregationalism 4 strong body, not only fn 
St. Louis, but far west of him, a result which he did 
very much to produce. Our personal acquaiatance 
with him dates from 1861. We shall! never forget the 
cordial welcome he gave to the young minister entering 


on his first parish in the State of Indiana under special 
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difticulties and with a threat. ned division in the church, 
which happily was averted. His counsel and his 
support at that time were those of an affectionate 
father, and these words are written by one of the many 
to whom he endeared himeelf by like acts of a loving 
sympathy. He had then already begun to suffer from 


weakened eyesight, and had abandoned the use of notes | 


in the pulpit—a weakness that becamé his strength, for 
it made him one of the most elcquent of pulpit and 
platform orators. 

Dr. Post was sometimes called the father of Congre- 
gationalism in Missouri, as the first church of that 
denomination in that State was that over which he 
became pastor in 1817; before that it had been known 
as the Third Presbyterlan. Previous-to this he had filled 
the chair cf’history and languages in College. 
For years he had been Président of the Board of Trustees 
of Monticello Seminary, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and a 
member of other important church boards. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kditors will be glad to receive ilems of news for these columns . | 


—Stopferd W. Brooke was installed as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Boston on Wednesday of last week. 
The Rev Brooke Herford preached the sermon, on “‘ The 
Qld and the New Church,” and the lev. James Freeman 
Clarke delivered the charge to the pastor. 

—The annual collection for Foreign Missions will be taken 
in the Old South Church of Boston, January ¥. ‘This 
church has been, we believe, the largest single contributor 
tothe Board. Its pastor and members are known to be not 
at allin sympathy with Dr. Alden’s ‘*mew departure,’’ and 
some local interest has been felt as to the course of the 
church at this time. A committee of the church have issued 
a circular urging it to take up ‘its usual collection. ‘We 
shall,’’? says the committee, ‘‘ of course distinguish between 
the supreme missionary motive ard all subordinate «jues- 
tions of home administration as relative both to men and 
methods. ‘These latter are of transient significance ; the 
constraining power of the former 1s perpetual.”’ 

—The first annual conference of the Young People’s So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor of Vermont was held Jn Bur- 
lington last week, and steps were taken to form a State union 
of these societies. The principal addresses were made by 
Mr. George M. Ward, the General Secretary of the Society, 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Burlington, by the Rev. F. F, 
Clarke, of Boston, and by tle Rev. J. A. McColl, of St. Al- 
bans. The ‘«uestion box’ was in charge of the Rev. F. 
E. Clarke, the founder of these soctetics, and the exercises 
connected with! it were among the most epjoyable of the 
meeting: 

—The Maine State Holiness Assoclation held a convention 
at Winthrop last week which was attended by a consider- 
able number of clergymen of several denominations. 

—In Middletown, Conn., a new Methodist church was ded- 
icated last week to repiace the building destroyed by fire in 
June, 1885. The sermon was preached by Bishop Edward 
G. Audrews. 

—The Kev. Charles L. Goodell, of Providence, hk. has 
been acquitted by the ecclesiastical council which has been 
investigating the charges against him. 
the Supreme Court has granted a divorce to Mr. Foster on 
the ground of his wife’s criminal relations with Mr. Goodell, 
and bas refused a divorce to Mrs. Goodell only on the 
ground that she has herself been guilty of criminal conduct. 

—Tbhe new Christ Church, Andover, Mass., was conse- 
‘crated January.4. The Rev. Leverett Bradley, the rector, 
uscd to be assistant to Dr. Phillips Brooks 3 

MIDDLE STATES, 


—The difliculty in the Presbyterian church of New York 
- City under the pastorate of the Rev. W. F. Crafts grew 
originally out of some division of sentiment in connection 
with a proposed enlargement of the church. Inits more 
recent aspects it was due to a division respecting the pro- 
priety of bringing into the church Sunday school such 
children ‘f the neighborhood as were not connected with 
apy othc: sunday-school, by distributing invitations in the 
street. ‘lhe objection was, of course, to an admixture of a 
mission with the church Sunday school. The trustees au- 
thorized the superintendent to lock the church auditorium 
against the adult classes which had previously occupied it, 
thus restricting the space in the Sunday-school, and the old 
and much vexed «uestion of the relative rights and duties 
of the trustees on the one side, and the pastor and session 
on the other, was thus raised. The committee of the Pres- 
bytery to whom the matter was referred decided that the 
trustees exceeded their authority in locking the auditorium 
against a religious use of it ordered by the session. Some 


other phases of the difficulties in the church are still pend- 


ing before a committeee of the Presbytery. 

—At the annual meeting of the Methodist Church Exten- 
sion Society of this city last week the treasurer reported 
contributions of $46,000 forthe year. Bowles Colgate, Esq., 
was elected President of the Soclety. New churches are 
now being erected by the Society in Mott Avenue beyond 
the flarlem River, and in Madison Street. | 

—At a council of Congregational churches held in Brook- 
lyn on December 28, the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Bushwick Avenue Church, which desires to be recognized 
by the Congregational churches, were examined, and found 
unsatisfactory. They were placed in the hands of a sub- 
committee consisting of the Rey. Drs. Thwing, Roberts, 
and Ingersoll, for such revising as should make them more 
closely in consonance with Copgregational ideas. Mr, 


On the other hand, 


Arthur Chester, who has for some time acted as the spiritual: 
leader of this body, was examined as to his theological 
attainments. It was decided to be inexpedient at present 
to ordain Mr. Chester as an evangelist, as he was not called 
to a pastorate, and was already a licentiate. : 

—At the regular quarterly meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyo Association of Congregational Churches, held at 
Plymouth Church on Tuesday of last week, a memorial 
address on the Rey. J. Hyatt Smith was delivered by the 
Rev. William Lloyd, of New York. The election of officers 
for 1877-resulted as follows: Moderator—the Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Roberts ; 
committee was appointed to call a conference of all the 
Congregational churches for the purpose of establishing a 
local church extension society to lend temporary assistance 
to new congregations until they are established firmly. . 

—The evangelical churches of Philadelphia have united 
for a season of special religious service to begin on January 
9. The most thorough preparations, haye been made to 
reach non-church members ; a house-to-house canvass will 
be made, doctrinal-differences will be laid aside, aad general 
meetings of the pastor for consultation will be held fre 
quently. Union meetings for prayers will also be held. 
Beyond this the work will chiefly be left to the committees 
appointed to take charge of the eight sections into which the 
city has been divided. Each committee consists of all the 
pastors and a layman from each church in the district. 

—A discourse on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the consecration of Bishop Stevens was delivered by 
bim in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, last Sunday. 

—The Reformed church building at Visscher’s Ferry, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire on Sunday of last week ; loss, 
$14,000. | 

—Dr. Strong has arrived in New York and commenced 
his work as Secretary of the Evangelical Alllance. It has 
been decided to proceed at once with the organization of 
local alliances for the purpose of promoting evangelical 
work in the towns and c'ties. The reader will be interested 


to know in this connection that Dr. Strong’s monograph, 


‘‘Our Country,’’ has reached tts fortith thousand. 

—Trinity Congregational Church of Tremont, New York 
City; celebrated. Christmas Day by holding a union service, 
in which the Methodist and Baptist churches participated. 

—‘* What is the Kingdom of God ?”’ is the titls of a paper 
to be read by the Rev. J. F. Dripps, of Philadelphia, before 
the monthly meeting of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy in this city, to be held Thursday evening of 
this week. 

—Among those announced to take part in the tenth anni- 
versary of the Railroad Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in this city, held Tuesday evening of this 
week, were Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
and William E. Dodge. 

—Theo kev. Waldo Messaros, of Philadelphia, has been 
acquitted of the charge of attempted assault brought 
against him by Mrs. Coulston. | ; 


- —The minutes of the New York Methodist Conference 


show a net gain in membership the past year of % 4). 

—The Kev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, until very lately 
assistant rector at the St. Thomas’s lrotestant Episcopal 
Church in this city, has not only declined his election to the 


office of assistant Bishop of Kansas, but has also declined 


to accept several calls from various parts of the country. 
It is probable that he will go abroad before long. 

—The following is an incomplete list of the good works 
and charities of Miss Catharine Wolfe, of New York City, 
who is now lying probably at the point of death: The site, 
the building, and the endowment for the Bishop’s house at 
26 Lafayette Place, $170,000; Union College, $100,000; 
Virginia Seminary, $25,000; American Church in Rome, 
; American School in Athens, $20,000; Griswold 
College, Iowa, $20,000; the reredos and chantry, organ, 
and stained-glass window in (:race Church; Grace House ; 
St. Johnland School, Long Island, $95,000; Newsboys’ 
Lodging House, East Broadway, $45,000 ; Home for Incura- 
bles, Fordham, $30,000; St. Luke’s Hospital, $30,000; the 
Italian Mission in Mulberry Street, $50,000 ; model tenement- 
houses in Mulberry Street, $20,000. 3 

—The annual meeting of the New York Association of 
Jollegiate Alumns will be held in the parlors of the Hotel 
Brunswick on Saturday, January %, at 12m. After 
the election of officers luncheon will be served. Miss Marion 


Talbot, of Boston, Secretary of the General Alamn@ Asso- 


ciation, will read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Vacation in Norway.” 


‘All graduates of the colleges belonging to the Assoclation 


are invited to be present. 


—The Jewish Theological Seminary in this city was 


opened last Sunday with religious services and addresses 
by Dr. H. P. Mendes, Joseph Blumenthal, President of the 


‘Boatd of Trustees, the Key. Dr. Morais, President of the 


Advisory Board of Ministers, and others. The founders say 
that the object to be accomplished by the establishment of 
this Seminary is “to maintain historic Judaism undefiled 
by modern skepticism and unweakened by departure from 
the forms and observances of tradition.” 

—At the Central Congregational Church in Brooklyn, last 
Sunday, elght Chinese converts to Christianity were bap- 
tized by Dr. Behrends. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody has been in Chicago the last 
week, and there met a committee appointed recently by the 
West Side ministers of all denominations to confer with him 
on the subject of holding a series of meetings in Chicago. 
He will probably remain for some weeks in that city, and 
will superintend the establishment of his Lay Training 


School, for which very large sums have already been sub-— 


scribed. 

—At the last meeting of the St. Louls Evangelical Alli 
ance a resolution was presented saying that since the 
recent resolution of the Alliance condemning the ballet had 
seemed to imply an approval of the opera, and thus tended 


Secretary—the Rev. William H. Ingersoll. A. 


to the disparagement of the character of the Christian min- 
istry and Christianity itself, therefore the Alliance heartily 
disapproved of all theatrical plays and performances what- 
soever as worldly and carnal divertisements, unbecoming 
the Christian character and conversation; that they dis- 
approve of the opera, because the art of music was 
invariably more or less combined in it With carnal and 
worldly displays,.and that they warned the members of 
their churches not to frequent the operain any place, or 
any other theatrical display apt to make people worldly, 
carnal, sensual, and criminal. There was au earnest debate 
on the resolutions, which were passed by a vote of 1 to 9. 

—In a recent letter from our Chicago correspondent 
reference was made to the moving of the First Presbyterian 
Church southward. It seems that the report given in the 
papers, and confirmed on careful inquiry by some of the 
members of the church, was erroneous. The question dis- 
cussed relates to the moving of the Railroad Chapel, which is 
on'State Street, north of Sixteenth, to some point south of 
Twenty-ninth Street. The home church has never bad a 
more prosperous year than the last. Its additions have 
been larger thau ever, so too its benevolence. With its 
gifted pastor in restored health, thege is every reason to 
believe that for years to come each year will be better than 
the year preceding. : 


—The following*subjects are the topics to be discussed at | 


the meeting of the Sunday-Schoo! Institute of the diocese of 
Southern Ohio, at the meeting to be held the first Tuesdays 
in January, February, March, April, and May: Lectures 
on the History of the Church, (a) ‘* Reaction under Mary,” 
(b) ‘** Restoration under Elizabeth and the Reformation 
Movement,” (c) The Puritans, Thelr Rise and Decline,” 
(d) ‘* English Translations of the Bible: the Authorized 
Version,’’ (ec) ‘*The Church under Oliver Cromwell ;” (a) 


‘‘Teachers’ Meetings, Their Objects and Methods,” (b)’- 


Graded Schools,’ (c) ** The Prize System,’’ ‘* The Sup- 
port of the School by the Church,” (e) “Infant Class 
Methods.”’ 

—The work of repairing the Chicago Avenue Church, 
often called Moody’s Church, has proceeded so rapidly that, 
though it is only a month and a half since it was so seriously 
injured by fire, it is now again ready for occupation. 

—The Warren Avenue branch of the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago has just dedicated a new house of wor- 
ship, costing about 20,000. The Rev. EF. P. Goodwin 
preached the sermon on the occasion of its dedication, and 
a historical address was made by the pastor, the Rey. Sam- 
uel Shepherd. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Hollis A. Campbell of the last class at the Hartford Theo- 
logtcal Seminary, was ordained and installed pastor of the First 
Churoh, Montague, Mass., last week. 

—G. H. Grannis accepts a call to the Third « burch at St. Louis 
Mo. 

—J.H. Malcolm accepts a call to Hammond, Wis. 

~-E. G. Porter, of the Haacoek Church, Lexington, Mass . has 
resigned, 

—. R. Gale, lately of the East Church, Were, Mass., bas been 
enyaged as assistant pastor at@he Me morial, Church, Springfield 
Mass. 3 

--Alfred T. Perry was ordained and fustalle i as pasto 

i ‘i stor of t 
East Church in Ware, Mass. : <5 

8. H. Robinson accepts a call to the First Church at Green- 
field, Mass. 

—Charles R. Bruce was installed pastor of the church at New 
Hampton, ¢ onn. 

_ —S. D. Towne declines a call to Deer Island, Me. 

--Frederick Owen was ordained at Avon, lll, on Decem- 

ber 15. ‘ 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

—K. F. Sample, D.D., lately of the \Westinfuster (hurch at 

Mirineapolis, Minn., bas accepted a call from the ‘Twenty-third 


Street Church, New York ‘ity. 


R. Paradis, of Farmer ‘ity, Ill., bas recefy 
celved a call to 
~A. V. V. Raymond, of Plainfield, N. J., baz recety 
© Dey cely 
from the Fourth ( hurch of Albany, N. Y, 
—L.. Littell, of Bardolf, Ill., bas resigned. 
~-F. 8 Brush, of Bloomington, IU., has moved to Zanesville 
Ohio. 


— rge Ernest accepts a call to the Memoria! « hurch of Bur- 
ton, Tl. 


D., was lately installed a3 pastor of the 
was lately installed as pastor of the church 
BAPTIST, 
—Geor Eage ; : 
begin his labor in April. 
ays J. Kuapp accepts his call to the North « hurch, Newark, 
has received a call from the First Church of 
Church of Swampscott, 
pastorate has accepted by J. F. P 
etic Smith, af Somerville, Mass, has retired from the 
piss Holman, of Willimantic, Conn, has retired from the 
William Street Church of New Bedford, 


—John N. Adams, pastor of the church 
died on January |, Unlonyiile, N. ¥., 


Mass., 
ackard, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
~ Anson DuBols, lately of Kingston, N.Y. 
to the Reformed ¢ hurch at Centreville, N.\ 
—E. G. Ackerman accepts a 

Woodstock, N.Y. 
—J. W. Carney is to be installed as | ral 
pastor of Ux, 

Holyvke, Mass., on January 11, 


» has accepted a cull’ 


all from the Keformed Church ut 
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Mo00Ks AND GutHors. 


AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE.’ 


The late Admiral Craries Augustus Hobart, better 
known tothe wor!d by tke title Hobart Pasha, was one 
of the few surviviug examples of a famous type, that 
of the bluff, genercus, energetic British sailor, to whom 
adventure was almost a necessity, and fighting a thing 
f which enough cou'd never be had. He was more 
I In his professfon his skill, energy, 
and judgment were extraordinary. He was not 
altogether a sldfer of fortuae; there is ample evidence 
‘hat not only ia the Crimean war, but fn his connection 
with the Turkish navy, be acted from high pricciple as 
well as froma desire of teing in action. He was in 
fact, an enthusiastic believer in the necessity to Eng 
land of ma'nta‘ning Turkish autonomy. In the volume 
of sketches written by Admiral Hobart shortly before 
his death ke has given us fascinating pictures of a 
stirring and adventurous l{fe of fifty years upon the high 
seas. The trialsand pranks of a midshipman, the excit 
ing experiences of slaver-hunting, the narrow escapes in 
blockade running into our own Southern ports, the 
glimpses of Richmcnd during the great siege, the enter- 
taining stories of sport in the far E-st, and, finally, the 
naval history of the Turko Russfan war, in which 
Hobart Pasha played so {mpo>rtant a part—all make up 
a narrative of remarkable {foterest, having the fascina- 
tion of fiction together with the exactness of truth. 
Admiral Hobart makes no attempt_to literary art. His 
style is like the man himself, frée and hearty, full of 
dash and vigor. A few extracts taken here and there 
from the pages of this decidedly entertainiog memoir 
may furvisa agreesble reacing. 

Of his life as a midshipman Admiral Hobart gives an 
account that reads like one of Marryat’s stories. As 
late as bis day brutality on the part of captains was 
common, and the midshipman endured just such 
trials, and at the ssme time enjoyed just such jolly 
times, as the famous sea-novclist Las depicted. It may 
be of interest to read the account of the feellogs ex- 
perienced by a brave lad like Hotart upon first going 
into fire. 
Spain : 

‘‘ Very soon after we bad disembarked | received what is 
usually called my ‘bap‘ism of fire ;’ that is to say, I 
witnessed ‘the first shot fired in anger.’ The Carlists were 
pressing hard on the (jueen’s forces, who were returning 
toward the sea; it was of the greatest importance to hold 
certain heights that defended San Sebastian and the im- 
portant port of Passagis. The gallant marines (as usual to 
the front) were protecting the hill on which Lord John was 
standing ; the fire was hot and furious. [ candidly admit I 
was in morta! fear, and when a she!l dropped right in the 
middle of us, and was, I thought, going to burst (as it did), 
I fell down on my face. Lord John, who was close to me, 
and looking a8 cool as a cucumber, gave me a severe kick, 
saying, ‘Get up, you cowardly young rascal; are you not 
ashamed of yourself ®’ 

‘7 did get up, and was ashamed of myseif. From that 
moment to this I have never been hard upon those who 
flinched at the firet firethey were under. My pride helped 
me out of the diffi-ulty, and [ flinched no more. For an 
hour or so the bat'le raged furiously. By degrees all fear 
left me ; I felt only Seite t and anger, and when we (a 
lot I had todo with it!) ve the eneny back in the utmost 
confusion, wasn’t I prond! When all was over Lord John 
called me, and, after apologizing in the most courteous 
manner for the kick, he gave me bis hand (poor fellow! he 
had already lost ore arm while fighting for his country), and 
said: ‘Don’t be discouraged, youngster; you are by no 
means the first who has shown alarm on being for the first 
time under fire.’ So I was happy.’’ 

Here is a ludicrous incident of naval etiquette carried 


too far: 

‘*] remember on one occasion, when the birthday of Louis 
Philippe was to be celebrated, my French midshipman 
friend came on board officially and said, ‘Sir, the first of 
the month is the feast of the King; you must fire the gun.’ 
‘All right,’ said we. Accordingly, we loaded our guns in 
the morning, preparatory to saluting at noon. It was rain- 
ing beavily al! the forenoon, so we had not removed what 
is called the tompions (to my unprofessional reader I wili 
say that the tompion is a very l+rge piece of wood made to 
fit into the muzzle, for the purpose of preventing wet from 
penetrating). Tothistompion is, or used to be, attached a 
large piece of wadding, what for I never rightly under- 
stool. 

** Now, it seems that those whose duty it was to attend to 
it had neglected totake these things out of the guns. On 
the first gun being fired from the French sbip we began our 
salute. The French ships were close alongside of us, one 
en either side. The gunner who fires stands with the hand- 
glass to mark the time between each discharge.- On this 
occasion he began his orders thus: ‘ Fire, port ;’ then, sud- 
denly recollecting that the tompions were not removed, he 
added, ‘ Tompio-sare in, sir.’ Noone moved. The gun- 
ner could not leave his work of marking time. Again he 
gave the order, ‘ Fire. starboard,’ repeating, ‘ Tompions are 
in, cir,’ and so on till half the broadside had been fired be- 


1 Sketches from My Live. By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha. 
(New York: D. Appleton & 10.) 


It was during the difsastrous civil war in. 


fore the tompions had been taken out. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the consternation on board the French vessels, whose 
decks were crowded with strangers (French merchants, etc.), 
invited from the shore to do honor to the King’s frte. These 
herrid tompions and their adjuncts went flying on to their 
decks, from which every one scampered in confusion. it 
was lucky ourguns did not burst. This was a most awk- 
ward dilemma for all of us. I was sent on board to apolo- 
gize. The French captain, with the courtesy of his nation, 
took the mishap most good-bumoredly, begging meto re 
turn the tompions to my captain, as they had no occasion 
for them.”’ 

Like several other English naval officers who wet 
temporarily without commands, Hobart, then a post- 
captain, took charge of a blockade-runner, which repeat- 
edly evaded the watch kept by the United States fleets 
over Southern ports during our civil war. He was led 
thereto, of courre, by the adventurous spirit to which 
such an enterprice would have attractions. He 
describes the methods adopted by the blockade-runners 
at Wilmington as follows: 

‘* The blockade-runners had been in the habit of trying to 
get between the vessel at either extremity; and the coast 


“being quite flat and dangerous, without any landmark, ex- 


cepting here and there a tree somewhat taller than others, 
the cruisers generally kept at a sufficient distance to allow of 
this being done. The runner would then craw! close along 
the shore, and when as near as could be judged opposite the 
entrance of the river, would show a light on the vessel’s 
inshore sile, which was answered by a very indistinct light 
being shown on the beach, close to the water’s edge, and 
another at the background. These two lights bei g gotinto 
aline was a proof that the opening was arrived at; the 
vessels then steered straight in, and unchored under the 
Confederate batteries at Fort Fisher. More veseels were 
lost crawling along this dangerous beach than were taken 
by the cruisers. I have seen three burning at one time, 
for the moment a vessel struck she was set fire to, to pre- 
vent the blockaders getting her off when daylight came. 


been discovered, it was put astop to by a very ingenious 
metnod, by which sever-! vessels were captured, and an end 
put to that little game. Of course, I can only conjecture 
the way in which it was done, but it seemed tometo be thus: 
At the extreme end of the Jine of blockaders lay one of them 
with a kedgeanchor, down so close to the shore that she left 
but a very little epace for the blockade-runner to pass be- 
tween her and the beach. Thecaptain of the runner, how- 
ever, trusting to his vessel’s speed and invisibility, dashed 
through this space, and, having got by the cruiser, thought 
himself safe. Poor fellow! he was safe for a moment, 
but in such atrap that his only chance of getting out of it 
was by running on shore or giving up. For no sooner had 
he passed than up went a rocket from the cruiser, who had 
seen the runner rush by, and who now moved a little further 
in toward the shore, so as to stop her egress by the way she 
went in; and the other veesels closing round by a pre- 
arranged plan, the capture or destruction of the b!ockade- 
runner was a certainty.’’ 

Hobart’'s experience wiih fish torpedoes when lying 
with the Turkish ficet at Batoum {fs interesting, as the 
effectiveness of this seemingly terrible means of naval 
combat still remains in great measure unproved : 


‘‘ We bad heard of magnificent results of torpedo trials in 
peace, how ships (I fancy only hulks) had been blown up, 
columns of water half a mile high being sent into the air, 
etc. Nothing, it was said, could save you. Whatever my 
ideas, however nervous I may have felt, I knew that those 
I was commanding had no fear—they don’t know what it 
means, the more especially of a not understood possible 
casualty ; and, though more enlightened asto torpedoes and 
their accepted effects, I wasn’t to show my people a bad 
example. When lying in bed in the middle of the night, 
having read the warning letter before retiring, I thought: 
‘ Suppose one of these nasty things goes off and blows the 
flagship up at this moment. Howpleavant! What cow- 
ardly things theese are! no fair fight; up you go, unshriven. 
I have beard that a man who is hanged is likely to goto 
heaven ; I wonder if the same chance wonld be given to 
him blown up by atorpedo?’ These sort of feelings came 
over me. However, #aid I, ‘Let us see if we can prevent 
their being realized ;’ so I went to work to try todoso. As 
a sportsman I calculated that to fire at a dark object at 
night, especially when that object had a background of high 
hills such as we had at Batoum, was most difficult, to the 
first order I gave was no lights, not even a cigarette light ; 
utter darkness under severe penalties. Next, considering 
that Batoum is a very small port, with an entrance difficult 
to find even in broad daylight, almost impossible in the 
night without the lighthouse as a guide, I ordered that the 
lighthouse should not be lighted. Then J arranged with the 
shore authorities that no lights should be seen in the town ; 
this was more difficult, as there were many Russian friend- 
lies in Batoum. 

‘*In addition tothese precautions I put a barrier of booms 
ahead of the ships lying in the port, placed guard-boats to 
watch at the entrance of the harbor, and, having done all this, 
I bided my time. For some nights, rather sleepless to me, 
though to my disgust I heard my officers snoring all round 
me, nothing happened (though, as I heard afterward, a good 
deal had been going on outside the harbor), when, at about 
three o’clock in the morning of the third or fourth night 
after I had received the warning, I heard a row going on in 
the direction of the guard boais, and an explosion near to 
one of the outlying ships. I had hardly time to think, when 
something struck the chain of my flagship and seemed to 
spin past, like a fish in the water. Then dead silence. I 
immediately sent orders to the two fast cruisers, which 


| were lying with steam up, to go to sea and reconnoiter. 


‘*This system of evading the cruisers, however, having 


| 


Suddenly I heard people on shore calling out (I forgot to 
mention that ships in Batoum harbor are always lashed to 
the shore). I sent my officer to reconnoiter, who found a 
gaping crowd standing round what they thought wasa large 
fish lashing his tatl, bat what in reality was an unexploded 
torpedo with the screw still in motion. On things being 
calm, I went myself to see what had happened generally 
during the attack, and found that a torpedo had strnck the 
bows of one of the tronclads on the belt, at the waterline at 
an angle, had exploded, and scarcely left a mark; that a 
second torpedo had, after passing through the planks on 
the defensive barrier I had placed, diverged from its courte, - 
and gone quietly on shore as far as the left of the squadron ; 
that a third, as I said, had struck the chain of the flagship 
and not gone off, but had run on tothe beach. The parts 
of another torpe ere afterward picked up, it evidentiy 
having explod mewhere down below. So we could 
account for four torpedoes having been fired at us without — 
effect ; probably there were more. Those that were on the — 
beach were in a very perfect state, and as soon as we had 
rendered them harmless, we made prisoners of war of 
them.’’ 


APOLOGETICS.’ 

‘The industry of a German student is simply phenom- 
enal ; the industry of those who read his works must 
be equally phenomenal to get clear ideas of his mean. 
ing, Hegel remarked upon his deathbed: ‘‘ There is 
only one man in Germany that understands my philoso. 
phy, and he don’t.” If a German cannot understand a 
German, what must be the situation of the American 
student? Much reading of German metaphysics and 
theology has opened windows for many a soul; but it 


‘has also opened cellar doors leading to unfathomable 


depths of darkness. Mrs. Humphry Ward, in speaking 
of the somewhat unhappy effect of German philosophy 
upon Amlel’s literary talent, remarks upon the love of 
exact knowledge and of ‘‘ vast hor!zons” pecullar to 
that people. Ebrard’s book, the first of a series of vol- 
umes, is a case in point. The division of so much pro- 
found matter into paragraphs of various lengths, al! 
numbered, bracketed, furnished with addenda, notes, 
observations, etc., is likely to bewilder the reader, who 
may be led to think that he has lost himself in an ency- 
clopedia ! However, literature of thé kind mentioned 
occupies a place of first importance emng the defenses 
of religion, for we must ever rem: mber that the assaults 
upon revealed religion proceed from writers of immense 
learning and astonishing research.. Ebrard must wield 
the broadsword to resist the weapons forged in centers 
of non-evangelical thought; and {t must be admitted 
that the hand in which the blade is swung is both 
strong and sure. | 3 

The author begins by giving us a just and satisfactory 
definition of Apologetics as ‘‘the science which’ de 
duces from the nature of Christianity itself what classes 
of attacks are generally possible, what different sides of 
Christian truth may possibly be assailed, and what false 
principles lie at the bottom of these attacks.” It is ‘‘a 
science of the defense of Caristianity.’’ This definition | 
will go far toward removiog the popular impreesfon that 
the word apologetics is an unfortunate one for an 
aggressive faith—for it really carries the war into the 
enemy’s country, by showing the untenable nature of 
his position. Much of the Introduction {s devoted to the 
development of this idea. Then follows Part First, relat- 
ing to ‘‘ the eternal contents of the truth of Caristianity 
according to the facts of nature and of the human con- 
sciousness.” Under the head of the Ethical Law the 
pature of moral judgment and evil conscience is dis- 
cussed. The facts of consciousness are assumed, and 
made the basis for a discussion, covering nearly one 
hundred pages, of our knowledge of the external world. 
A discussion of our knowledge of self carries the argu- 
ment half through the book, and the trend of E>rard’s 
thought in this direction will appear from the titles 


of many of his subdivisons, as, for example, Salf- 


consciousness independent of the cognition of the 
external world—The Ezo {s absolutely certain of itself— 
We perceive not things, but only effects.” Under this 
last proposition Ebrard seeks to establish a kind of 
spiritualized doctrine of R:lativity of Kaowledge, and 
while asserting, with Kant and Fichte, the veracity 
of consciousness as opposed to the skepticism of Hume: 
upon this point, he yet avers that we know things only 
in their relations and effects. ‘‘ When we stretch out 
the hand into the dark, and meet with resistance, we 
belleve, we are quite certain, that a. body, a material 
mass, is there. This sensation of resistance, however, 
first takes place within us.” Tais illustration greatly 
resembles the Berkeleyan principle that the sense of 
touch only reveals muscular resistance, and, therefore, 
what we call matter may be only the uniform mani- 
festation of force. Hence Berkeley doubted the exist - 
ence of a material universe. Ebrard, however, dis- 
avows the principle, in saying that he does not claim to 
prove that an objective thing without us does not exist, 
but only this, that we do not perceive things as such, 


1 Apologetics ; or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D , Professor of Theology in the Unt- 
versity of Erlangen. Translated by the Rev. William Stuart and 
the Rev. John MacPherson. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York ; Scribner & Welford.) 
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but absolutely only effects. From this point he pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the grounds on which rests 
our koowledge ef God, and the various philosophical 
theories relating to the subject are examined with thor- 
oughness, only to bring us once more to the Ethical Law 
as the.expression of the Loving One wao wills -to be 
cognu!z:d in love, and thus obedience to moral require- 
ments becomes our privilege and duty. The second 
section of this volume opens wlth observations on the 
existerce and essence of Sin. Its essence lles ‘‘in the 
perverted direction of the will of a personal creature, 
the averting of the will from God, the not loving God” 
The cause of it is found nowhere else than in the will 
itself. Sin is definee as ‘‘the behavior of the wll of 
the creaturely personality, opposing the unified system 
of the Divine Laws embracing nature and mind.” Since 
God has willed man, he has willed the pcssibility of 
sin ; but the actuality of sin has {ts cause solely in the 
volition of the personal creature. The third section 
treats of R-demption. The inability of man to redeem 
himself makes necessary the divine act of redemption in 
Jesus Christ, which is traced back to the mystery of 
personal life within the Godhead. The Incarnate One 
enters into historical connection with sinful humanity, 
and endures from the first moment of bi: life to the last 
all the consequences of the sinful condition of the 
world. 

The second book, which {3 an examination and refu- 
tation of systems opposed to Christianity, 1s begun in 
the present volume, and ‘carried forward through thirty 
pages of discussion upon the matertalistic theories of 
Haeckel. Ebrard wi!l need no {introduction to those 
whose tastes lead them to the study of the profoundest 
theological literature of the day. If one derived no 
other benefit from the study of this work, one could at 
least learn a lesson of thoroughnees and painstaking 
care in {ntellectual labor. 
Hamerton has said in his ‘‘Intellectual Life,” ‘‘an 
honest and courageous student likes to be clearly aware 
of the exact value of his acquisitions.” 


TENNYSON’S LATEST VOLUME.’ 


This volume consists of four poems, two of which, 
‘The Fleet” and the lines to the (Jueen, are short and 
of smal) value. The others deserve more careful atten- 
tion. The long poem which gives the volume its title 
has naturally awakened wide Interest ; an interest whch, 
in the nature of things, was doomed to disappointment. 
The original ‘* Locks'ey Hall” has been for forty years 


one of the lyrics of progress ; one of those ringing songs | 


which are carried to the ends of the earth by thelr own 
mustc, and become a ktod of marching song for human- 
ity. The faith in God and man, the unquenchable 
energy, the large outlook, of this vigorous and popular 
poem were at once recognized, and they are the un 
doubted expression of the real Tennyson, the poet of 
faith and aspiration, to whom common things were 
precious and the light of whose genius seemed to touch 
moet tenderly the lowiy and the obscure. It is a pity 
that the Tennyson of seventy-seven years should have 
attempted to recall the freshness snd power of his early 
‘prime; he has simply suggested comparisons which 
em phasrizs the defects of this unfortunate resumption of 
an old theme. ‘‘ Locksley Hall” was complete in 
itself; it is the lyric of youth and progress and 
life; even its author is powerless to recall fts stir- 
ring notes or to silence the brood of hopes to which it 
has given wings. It will be remembered as certainly as 
‘‘ Locksley Hali Sixty Years After” will be forgotten. 
The latter poem does not answer the earlier song ; it js 
simply the mournful note of old age, and it will be read 
with interest and sympatby by those who will decline to 
permit an old man’s fears to overshadow the noble and 
lasting work he has given the world. The new poem 
contains lines which no one but Tennyson could have 
written; but it also contains harsh notes which the 
Tennyson of maturity would never have allowed to 
pass. Some of the lines are painfully unmusical, and 
some come dangerously near the confines of prose. 
‘‘Trne Promise of May” shows more of the Tenny- 
son spirit, and is full of felicitous touches; the old 
human sympathy is in it. and a deep vein of pathos 
runs through it. As a whole, the volume is deeply 
interesting even where it is most painful ; it will add 
nothing to the Laureate’s reputation, and it will sub- 
tract nothing from it; the fullness and beauty of the 
poet’s achievement is beyond even his power to mar or 
diminish. 


A SPANISH NOVEL.’ 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has translated with singular 
felicity and taste in words, and with an admirable ren- 


% dering of its poetical qualities, Don Armando Palacto 


Valdés’s novel called in the Spanish ‘‘ Marla y Marta,” 
and for no evident reason Englished as ‘‘ The Marquis of 
Pefialta”” We shall not quarrel about the title, how- 


i Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.etc. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. (New York: Macmillan 12mo. $1.25 ) 
2 The Marquis of Penialta; a@ Realistic Social Novel. 
Palacio Valdés, (New York: T, Y. Crowell & Co,) 


And, as Philip Gilbert 


By Armando | 


ever, for the book itself is full of charms, The author 
is a reall-t or naturalist—if we must use words of which 
the world has cause to be weary. But he is not the dupe 
of atheory, nor does he ccquet with paradoxes. He is 


‘not stupid like the reformed paturallets, nor mortii and 


prurient like the unreformed. chooses a theory worth 
writing about, to starton ; and he informs {t with truth, 


with natures, but also with poetry and passfon, with gay- 


ety and good spirits and humor, and with sincere patbos. 
He is not a brilliant and ¢elf-consclous person, who has 
resolved to make a novel out of material wholly {nnovel- 
able—there should be such a word—but a clear ob- 
server, a pathologist interested in something else than 
su: face indications or malformations, and, to crown all, 
& poet. 

What fs especially grateful in the ‘ Marquis of Pefial 
ta”’ isthe new idea it gives of Spanteh etiquette. There 
is nothing here of the old, traditional, hidebound Castil 
lan conventionalities. The men wear cigarette-cases and 
not Toledo blades; and the plano has taken the place 
of the castanets. The young men and women associate 
with about as I{ttle restraint as ina New England vil- 
lage, and with tacre gayety. In short, it 1s apparent 
that Spafn is as modern as other countries ; and yet it {1s 
the iife of a provincial town, and not of the capltal, that 
is represented. The two heroines are types. In one an 
earthly love of little depth is conquered by a passion for 
conventual life; and nothing in the book gives a bet 
ter notion of the author’s tact and power than the rug- 
gestion of the physical in the supposed triumph of the 
purer passion for the Church in the heart of the young 
aspirant to sainthood, and her unconsclous selfishness 
Her sister-figure is a very human and very charming 
young girl, who makes the happiness of her father and 
of her lover, and whose piety is not carried to the polnt 
of hysteria or neglect of her simple dutfes. Other char- 
acters of the novel are drawn with a skillful hand, but 
there {s no other go. delicious. We must admit that 
Marta 1s somewhat enlivened on one occasion by two or 
three glasses of champagne, but otherwise she wi!) 
escape the censure of the unfeeling, even if the does 
rather neively show her fondness for her sister’s lover. 
We do not, of course, summarize the plot. That would 
be a fraud upon those of our readers who are yet to have 
the good fortune to make the acqua‘ntance of Marta and 


her people. 


Hymnsand Anthems: Adapted for Jewish Worship Selected 
and Arranged by Dr. Gustav Gotthell. (New York: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons.) Some of the hymns in this collection are 
recognized as borrowed from Christian collections. The 
book has, however, thronghout, a Jew!sh, not a Christian, 
tone. What we mean is best indicated perhaps by a refer- 


ence to the order of hymns in the table of contents, where | 


they are classified under the following heads: ‘* Worship ;”’ 
‘“God ;” ‘Man; “Israel ;’? Various Occasions.” 
The Christian reader will at once note the absence of 
Redemption. There is aspiration for forgiveness, there is 
thankfulness for gifta ; but we do not discover anywhere 


an expression of that experience of spiritual restiulness, . 


that joy and peace in having been made one with God, 
which is so characteristic a feature of Christian hymnol- 
ogy. This is the defect, not of this collection, but of the 
experience of religion which it expresses. 


The Sermons in the Monday Club, 12th Series, 1SS7 (Boston: 
Congregational Publishing Society), are a ser‘es pre- 
pared by different clergymen of Boston and vicinity on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons. Their charac- 
teristics are threefold—brevity, simplicity, practicality. 
They are not critical; they do not enter upon daubt- 
ful diecussions of the origin, nature, and authority of 
the text. They are not polemical; they do rot 
enter upon the battles between Genesis and geology, 
and the like. They use the textas an instrument for 
practical and spiritual effect. They are fruitful. They 
are sermons, not acommentary. They will not materially 
help the student in study about the lesson, but they will 
help the preacher and the teacher in presenting practical 
and spiritual lessons to the congregation or the class. 


The First Book of the Kings: With Introduction and Notes. 
By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, DD. (New York: Mac. 
millan & Co.) This is the latest volume of the Cambridge 
Bible for schools‘and colleges. The editor postpones any 
general discussion of the authorship and character of the 
Book of Kings until the commentary on the second book, 
and contents himself in this volume with treating it simply 
as one of the canonjcal books of the Old Testament. Tue 


notes are brief, and mainly historical and explanatory. 


Phillips & Hunt (New York) send us the esson Commentary 
on the International Sunday-School Leasons for 1887, prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent and the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut. The editors of this commentary have had a good 
deal of experience in preparing books of this kind, and their 
work has found favor with a great many Sunday school 
teachers. The volume is well supplied with maps, and in its 
general arrangement grows more complete and convenient 
every year. 


“LITERARY NOTES. 


—A copy of Caxton’s ‘‘Game and Play of the Chesse,”’ 
lacking two leaves, has just been soid in London for £645. 

—A second edition of the life of the lately martyred Bishop 
Hannington has been printed, the first having been ex- 
hausted in a fortnight. 

—It is reported that the ‘ Cosmopolitan,” a magazine 


about the Laureate in ‘* The Critic” of January 1. 


now printed in Rochester, will probably be removed to New 
and improved in wave. 

—Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African traveler, has written. 
a monograph having reference to the growth and tnflnence 
of the Mohammedan States In Western Africa. : 

—Mrs Custer, whose Booteand Saddle” has reached, as 
it deserved, an extraordinary sale, has just finished a new 
volume which wil] be published on the subscription plan by 
Charles L Webster & Co., of this city. 

— We.are glad to hear that a new and revised edition of 
the volnme of poems published a few years ago. by Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke is tn the press of W. 8. Gottsherger, 
who will aleo soon bring out translations of new stories by 
Ebers and Galdos. 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker wil! pnblish {fmmediately 
‘Sermon Briefs,’’ a serles of suggestive outlines for every 
Sundsy ot the Christian year by an experienced English 
preacher ; also a fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of Dean 
Plurptre’s ‘The Spirlts in Prison, and O:her Studies on 
the Life After Death.’’ 

—The January number of the ‘‘ American Missionary ”’ 
appears In a new typographical dress, and contains much 
more reading matter than has heretofore been given. The 
msgaz'ne is a valuable and interesting record of missionary 
work, and should be seen by all who take an interest in this 
great and wortby association. 

—The British Consul at Lishon writes to a London paper 
correcting the recent statements concerring the condition 
of the tomh of Henry Fielding. He says the tomb is not 
“overgrown with weeds’’ or with anything else, for nothing 
grows upon it or overit. It is sheltered, but in nowise con- 
cealed, by two fine cypress trees, ard it stands out from its 
B81 rroundings as clearly and conspicuously as come be 
desired. 

—General Lew Wallace’s second novel is nearly halt 


finished in manuscript, and it is believed that the author 


wi'l complete it in time for publication in March next. It 
will be a romance, with the scene laid in Corstantinople. It 
is sald that the present novel was written by General Wallace 
at the spectal snegestion of General Garfie'd when the 


former called at the White Houses to receive his commission | 


as Minister to Tarkey. 4 
—The Rev. R Heber Newton’s latest book, ‘‘ Problems 

and Social Studies,” is to he published by the Putnams early 

in January. The book is a collection of the New York 


preacher’s sermons on the labor problem, Soctalism, and 


CommvTunkm. At the same timethe Putnams will also pub- 
lish Miss Sarah O Jewett’s ‘‘ Story of the Normans.” and a 
fortnigbt later, Mr.S G W. Benjamin’s ‘‘ Story of Persia,”’ 
in their series of The Stories of the Nations.” 

—Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, Mass., will bring 
out at an early date, for thisand forthe English market 
also, a work of sirgular interest to the educational world, 
and especially to those who desire to place education on a 
scientific basis. We refer to. Antonio Rvmini Serbati's 


} “Method in Education.” translated into English by Mrs. 
William Grey, whois widely known in England aza leader — 


inthe movement for the higher education of women. 
—Mr Bernard Quaritch, the London bookseller, offers for 


salea perfect copy o* the Psalterium”’ of Johbarn Faust 


and Peter Schoeffer, heating date Angust29 1459 It ig 
the second book printed with a date, and, according to Mr. 
(Juariteh, 
rapby.’? The Mazarine Bible is comparatively a common 
book by the side of it. The price asked for this literary 
treasure, which comprises only 136 leaves, is 5,000 guineas, 
or $26 250. 

—Tennyson’s new poem, ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,’ is taken by Walt Whitman as the text of a few words 
He gays 
that, beautiful as was the original ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” it was 
‘‘essentially morbid, heart-broken, findinz fault with every- 
thing,” and that the pessimism of the newly written sequel 
to it is ‘‘a legitimate consequence of the tone and con- 
victions of the earlier standards and points of view.”” He 
holds the poet’s personality in higher esteem than his 
poetry. 

—The story that Mr. Edmund Gosse’s servants gave 
notice of their iptention to leave his service in consequenee 
of insults to which they were snbjected by thetr companions 
'n service on account of the ‘‘Quarterly’s” attack upon 
their master bas been considerably moditied. It was Mr, 
Gosse’s cook only who gave the notice, her reasons being, 
in herown words, that ‘‘ master’s name had been so muchin 
the papers,’’ and she subsequently changed her mind. A 
friend who cooks around the corner from Mr. Gosse’s for the 
editor of a theatrical paper assured her that she *‘ needn’t 
mind them newspapers ; they do say such things ”’ 

—Although the ** Atlantic Monthly ”’ stands in the shadow 
of great literary reputations made largely in its own col- 
umons, it fally sustains itself as the leading organ of literary 
opinion in this country. When one recalls the literature 


which has appeared between its covers,one cannot but gener- 


ously recognize an-educational service tc the country of the 
very best sort. There are now other magazines in the fleld 
of notable excellence which lay claim upon the public atten- 


tion, but the “ Atlantic?’ remains the best distinctively — 


literary magazine in the country; a magazine which no 
person interested in the literary movement of the day cares 
to be without. The programme which it has announced 
for the present year is an exceptionally attractive one, in- 
cluding as it does seria! stories by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Aldrch, and by Mr. Crawford ; a sertes of very discr'minat- 
ing studies of French and English character by Mr Hamer- 
ton; historical papers by Mr. Fiske: and Dr. Holmes’s 
notes of his recent Eoglish visit. Mr. Lowell will contrib- 
ute several poems duing the year, one of which will appear 
in the February number. The reviews of important books 
in the ‘‘ Atlantic’? have become a strong feature of the 


magazine, and the space given to literary subjects in gen- 
aral seems to be increasing rather than diminishing, - 


‘*the grandest work ever produced by typrg- 
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“HE OCHRISTIAN UNION. 


| | | Vol, 55, No. 1. 


Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


[Any sudscrider sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by p2reonal letter, The 
ewer will be given as promptiy as practicable.) - 


In a lecture recently given in Boston by ex-Congressman 
Horr, of Michigan, upon the ** Labor Problem,” he says he ** does 
not believe that the business of this country can ever be done 
on the co-operative plan. This plan, in theory faultless, has 
been tried forthe last three centuries in England hundreds of 
‘imes, in the United States scores of times, and to-day the enter- 
prises of any considerable extent that are running in the United 

- States can be counted on the fingers. Jhese enterprises invari- 
ahly go to pieces Atalics mine). They get along well enough until 
there comes a bad year.’’ Knowing that you advocate co- 
operation, I write to ask ff bis statements are borne out by the 
facts. H. 8. C. 


They are not borne out by the facts. In Great Britain 
co-operation employed in distribution has been carried on 
for years with extraordinary and increasing success. The 
facts are given in a recent article in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.”’ 
Co-operation in production has been more frequently un- 
successful, but not uniformly a failure. We give in an- 
> other column an account of successful co-operation in 
Minneapolis in this country, and shall shortly give an 
account of other co-operative enterprises in the United 
States. The proportion of failures has not been greater 
than usually attends first experiments of novel methods. 
We learn by blunders and failures how to succeed, 


‘1. Has Lyman Abbott (senior editor of this paper) a com- 
mentary on the whole of the New Testament? If so, where can 
it be oltatned? If he has none except on the four Gospels, does 
he intend to complete the work so that it will cover the whole of 
the New Testament? 2. What is the best work on the history of 
Christianity from the days of « hrist down to recent times ? 

1. Mr. Abbott’s Commentary is completed through the 

Book of Acts (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), and the volume on Ro- 
mans isin course of preparation. ~. For a popular pano- 
ramic view see John 8. C. Abbott’s ‘‘ History of Christian- 
ity;’’ for a fuller and more scholarly work, Milmagp’s 
‘* History of Christianity ’’ and Milman’s “ Latin Christian- 
ity ;’’ for the history of Christian Doctrine, Allen’s ‘* Con- 
tinuity of Christiqn 


Will you teil me Harasony of the Gospels you 
prefer? B. 
Familiar acquaintance with Robinson’s Harmony leads 
us to regard that as, on the whole, unsurpassed. For one 
who wishes to make a comparative study of the Gospels for 
a connected life woven out of such a Harmony, we know 
nothinz better than the one prepared. by Mr. Gilmore and 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
In answer to inquiry as to who is the author of the lines begin- 
ning “ Courage, brother, do not stumble,” I inclose acopy of the 
verses, by Norman Macleod. Are they not worthy of publication 
in the columns of The Christian Union? It would seem that the 
sp r't they breathe was never more needed as a rule of life than 
at the present day. M. P. 
TRUST 
> Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There's a star to guide the humble: 
“Trust in God, and do the right.”’ 


IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And the end far out of sight; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
“Trust in God, and do, the right.”’ 


Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
* Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction, 
- Trust no leaders in the fight ; 
8 ut in every word and action 
4 “ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


T'rust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Fiends may look like angels bright. 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion ; 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding— 
* Trust in God, and do the right.”’ 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee— 
* Trust in God, and do the right.” 
Will you kindly tell | me where I can find the followlng quota- 
tions: 


— 


* A little folly now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”’ 
** Consistency, thou art a jJewel.”’ 
Both phrases, we think, belong to the class of “ familiar 
quotations’ the origin of which is lost. Bartlett says of 
** Consistency,’ etc., that it was like Topsy—it wasn’t born, 
it “‘grewed.” Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, 
in 1774, ** A careless song, with a little nonsense now and 
_jthen, does not misbecome a monarch.” Who put the sentl- 
ment into distich form is not known. 


"will you tell me if anything came out of a valuable and per- 
manent character from the color craze ofa decade ago? I mean 
the blue-glass treatment of disease. I have the impression that 
experiments were then made in asylums, and that it was found 

uat bright colors, such as red and scarlet, tended toward mak- 

pg uervously disordered patients violent, and that neutral colors 

ge grays and uncertain blues tended to quietness and peace, 
i 


Do you think there is any relation like this between nervous dis- 


order and the color of the room In which the patient sits? 
R. 8. 

We are not aware that any experiments made at the time 
of the ‘‘ blue-glass craze ’’ resulted in any valuable addition 
to the world’s stock of medical and sanitary knowledge. In 
certain classes of nervous disorder the use of colored lights 
might—like almost anything else—produce good effects if 
the patient firmly believed that it would produce such 
effects. 

The poem respecting which inquiry is = Subscriber” 
was written by Mrs.( harles, author of *‘ The Schonberg-( otta 
Family.” It comprises tw enty be autiful etanzas, and begins 
thus 


* How doth Death speak of our beloved 
When it hath laid them low?” 

It is to be found in a collection of religious poetry entitled ‘*‘ The 
(hanged ( ross,” published by A. D. Randolph, New York. 

*°Twas autumn, ard the leaves were dry,” is the first verse of 
a sweet little poem called **The Little Graves.”’ It is in Pler- 
pont’s National Reader, Boston, 1820. The stanza beginning 
‘““Why gaze ye on my hoary hatira ?”’ is totally distinct from the 
preceding, and ison another subject. It sounds like one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s ballads. A. W. M. 

SaLtem, N. J. 

Several correspondents send similar replies. The firet 
poem was reprinted in ‘‘ Littell’s Living Age’’ some years 
ago. 


“E. D. D,” who inquires If there is any historic church plate in : 


thiscountry, will find on page £86 of Drake's ‘“*Old Landmarks 
of Boston” the statement that King’s (hapel, of that city. has a 
set of plate which was presented by William and Mary of 
England. i: M. L. B. 


Can any of your readers give me any information about any 
churches being lighted by any method of electricity in our Jarge 
cities ? SUBSCRIBER, 

‘‘ As our steps are drawing nearer 

To the place we call our home, 

May our views of Heaven grow clearer, 
Hope more bright of joys to come; 

And when dying, 
May Thy precence cheer the gloom.’ 
Could The ¢ bristian Union tell me where the other verses of 
this hymn may be found, or who is their author? le 


R. asks for the originals of the characters in ‘*(harles Au. 
chester.’’ Besides Mendelssohn (Serapphael) it has been said 
that Lefbart Dary was intended for Mcscheles, the musician 
and biographer of Beethoven; that Starwood was Sterndae 
Bennet, the planist, and that the young violin instructor was 
Joachim, the famous viol‘nist. I. A. E. 


M.G.A. will find the poem ‘commencing — 
“Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry,"’ 
in Pierpont’s National Reader, and in other school books; and 
possibly in some of Seba Smith's publications, by whom it was 
written. I once heard his sister say that he merely versified a 
real experience and dialogue that he overheard ina graveyard. 
The second verse quoted {is not a part of this poem, but ts the 
beginning of a poem including the verse commencing — 
‘*T had a mother once, like you,”’ 


and was in a reader used forty years ago— —Emerson’s Scries, if 
I remember rightly. OvTI-. 

S. G. S. sends us a copy of the latter poem, which we will for- 
ward to M. G. A. if she willsend address. 


I cannot tell H. B.S. the author of ** The Petrified Fern,’’ but 
would gladly furnish a copy of the poem. S X.T. 


Will some one please give mea practical recipe for tanning, 
“with the hair on,’’ such skins as fox, coyote, and badger? 
J.8.B. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Fears are entertained that the supply of natural gas 
used so extensively in Pittsburg, Pa., and other towns 
of Western Vennsylvania may fall. Some of the 
‘* pockets” have already given out. 


The pupil of the human eye would have to be enlarged 
to a diameter of three feet to collect as much light as 
will fall on the wonderful object-glass of the colossal 
Lick telescope, approaching completion for the Lick 
Observatory in California. 


The Emperor of China’s new throne at Shanghai {s to 
haveits foundation and pedestal made of gold bricks, and 
the eub-prefect of Soochow has sent to Pekin 3,000 
pieces of solid gold bricks, of the ordinary shape of 
clay bricks, for this purpose. 


‘This country,” says the Baltimore ‘‘ American,” ‘‘ is 
exporting plum-pudding to England for Christmas time. 
We have been sending beef therefor many years. By 
and by, perhaps, we will send mistletoe and ale. Then 
where will Britain’s glory be ?” 


The P. nama Canal Company having advertised for 
300 laborers in the Babama Islands to go to the Isthmus, 
the Governor of the Dahamas has issued a ‘‘ Government 
Notice” warning the people of the dead)y climate and 
the insecurity of life and property on the Isthmus. 


A Buffalo clergyman has'a pecullar way of preparing 
his sermons. He takes a morning train to some one of 
the surrounding towns, then starts to walk back to Buf 
falo. He delivers his thoughts to the trees, fences, and 
the roadside, and by the time he has reached the city 
he has his sermon ready to deliver on the next Sunday. 


In London, just before Christmas, Mr. George Hatton 
gave his annual supper to discharged prisoners, over 
200 being present. All these had been convicted, and 
a few of those present had only just come out of jail. 
From the four metropolitan prieons 20, [:24 criminals were 


discharged during the year which enijed last Tuesday 


| 


week. Of these, 14 261 accepted the Mission’s invitation 
to breakfast, and 4 671 signed the temperance pledge. 


An interesting discovery has been made in a Chalons- 
sur-Marne book-stall. This is no Jess than the “ Office 
dela Divine Providence,” the sole comfort of the hapless 
Marie Antoinctte in her weary captivity at the prisons 
of the Temple and Conclergerle. The book, the bind- 


ing of which is much worn, contains on a fly-leaf the 


following inscription, dated October 16, 4:30 aw: 
‘** Lord, have mercy on me! I can no longer weep, save 
in spirit for you, O my children ! —” farewell ! 
Marie Antoinette.” 


There is, says an exchange, a sexton in West Spriog- 
fleld, Mase., who knows the value of ventilation and 
how to secure it. The other evening when the prayer- 
meeting room was well filled and the alr became bad, he 
waited for a pause Jn the services, and then sald if the 
congregation would all arise for a few moments he 
would ventilate the room. Theysarose, and he opened 
windows and door, let bad alr out and good air in, and 
then the congregation sat down, feeling better, and the 
services went on briskly. 


When the Presiding Elder preached recently at Iler- 
mitage, Mo., he was much annoyed at the gound of a. 
small bell which rang whenever he was particularly 
emphatic. At last hestopped inthe sermon and sald : 
‘*T once kuew a man to rlng a chestnut bell in church 
and go to the penitentiary for it.” Thereupon one of 
his listeners stepped to the pulpit and moved a small 
cal! bell that had stood ju3t under the edge of the blz 
Bible in euch a position that when the Elder banged the 
book the bell rang.—[ Exchange. 


being made to induce the Pardon 
la to pardon Simeon Schnafisky, of 
been in prison for a year and a half 
ws are anxfous to see him 
exonerated, and ono gives this curfous reason 
why he was convicted : ‘In the first place, the charge 
is untrue. The day the trial came off was one of the 
most solemn in our religion. 
by appearing in a judicfal trial. As a result he was 
found guilty. Had it occurred on any other day his 
acquittal would have followed.”’ 


Strong efforts 
Board of Pennsy] 
Pittsburg, who h 
for assault. 


The new Yale catalogue will be ma!led to all grad- 
uates of the uaiversity who have given their addresses 
for that purpose, and the postage bill will be much larger 
than usual. When the subject of issuing a larger and 
more complete catalogue this year was being discussed, 
it is related that President D wight, with the usual merry 
twinkle in his eye, in reply to an economical member 
of the I'aculty who had been argulng that even the old 


No one dared profane it 


catalogue could barely bo mailed for two cents, replied - 


that he ‘‘thought the university had now reached a 
three-cent bas{s.”—[New Haven News. 


Shoe-pegs require 100,000 cords of timber annually 
in their manufacture ; matches, 300,000 ; lasts and boot 
trees, 500,000. All this is of the most superior quality, 
straight grained and clear of knots and gnarls. To 
raise the telegraph poles of thecountry required 800,000 
trees, aud 309,000 more are required for annual repatr. 
The railway ties of the country annually consume 
75,000 acres of timber at least thirty years old, and the 
fencing of railways represents $45,000,000, and the 
annual repair $15,090,000. These are but a molety of 
what is required of our forest supply. -The burning of 
brick alone requires 2,000,000 cords of wood annually. 


According to the ‘‘ Medical Record,” Dr. Louts Jober 
has published a work on the cause and frequency of 
left handedness. No purely left-handed race has ever 
been discovered, although there seems to be a difference 
in different tribes. Seventy per cent. of the inhabitants 
of the Pendjab use the left hand by preference, and the 
greater number of the Hottentots and Bushmen of South 
Africa also use the left hand in preference to the right. 
Dr. Marro, as a result of his study of criminals, has dis- 
covered that from fourteen to twenty-two per cent. of 
those who have been convicted of crime were left. 


handed, the highest ratio among people of al! classes 


being onJy nine in the hundred. 


In bis recent address before the odeiainidtenss Club, 
the Rev. W. lil. Broadhead, of Wakefield, told quite 
effectively the following story, which has pertinent 
application to public speakers who tell the same thing 
over and over: A gentleman, addressing a Sabbath- 
school in Newark, described a family in distress, and the 
disposition a little girl made of a half-dollar given to her. 
He offered twenty-five cents to any child who could 
guess correctly what she did with her half-dollar. A boy 
immediately piped up, ‘‘ Bought a basket with it.” 
‘But how did you happen to guess that ?” ‘‘ Give me 
my quarter, please, sir.” ‘‘ Yes, but first tell me how 
you could have guessed that.” 
he guessed it right,” said other boys in the rear of the 
room. ‘‘I was in versey City last Sunday, and heard 
you tell the same story,” was the quick reply, on re- 
recelying the quarter, —|Exchange, 


** Give him a quarter if 
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PROFESSOR SMYTH’S DEFENSE. 


UR Boston correspondent gives elsewhere an account 
of the proceedings last week in the trial of Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth before the Board of Visitors of An- 
dover Seminary on the charges preferred by Dr. Dex- 
ter, Dr. Wellman, and Dr. Lamphear. We cannot 
afford space to present the able arguments of the distin- 
guished counsel on efther side, but find room for a tol- 
erably full report of the statement of views made by Dr. 
Smyth in defense of his own position. After pointing 
out that he wasin no wise charged with neglect of duty, 
and that the sole charge was one of — he 
said : 

‘*Tt has been sald that this is not a trial for heresy, but itor a 
breach of trust. A suit for a breach of trust would lie 
more properly against the Trustees or treasurer of the Semi- 
nary. Not a cent of the Seminary funds comes into my 
hands, save as I receive it from sald treasurer, who acts by 
order of the Trustees. If there has been a breach of trust in 
the management of the funds, the custodians and disburs- 
ers of those funds are guilty of this offense, and there are 
available and natural methods of prosecution. The arraign- 
ment of five professors, and the interruption of ther work 
in the midst of a term of study, is not one of these natural 
methods. This is atrial for heresy, or it is nothing. The 
violation of solemn promises which is charged is simply an 


issue of interpretation of a creed. The only charge in 


essence and in form Is the accusation of ‘ heterodoxy.’ | 

‘‘ It may, indeed, be suggested, in qualification of what I 
have said, that ‘ heterodoxy’ in the present instance is to 
be determined by an unusual, particular, and remote stand- 
ard, and that this criterion is not the test which would now 
be imposed, so that I might be orthodox according to the 
rule which would be applied to-day, and yet heterodox ac- 

cording to the rule prescribed in the Seminary creed. I do 
not admit that such a distinction is applicable in the present 
case. Iam advised by eminent legal authority that the 
word ‘ heterodoxy’ in the statutes cannot be thus limited 
and defined. But, irrespective of this objection, I must say 
that I think better of our creed, better of the founders of the 
Seminary, than such a contention would admit. The creed 
bears traces, doubtless, of controversies which no longer 
interest the public, and unadjusted and even irreconcilable 
conceptions linger in some of its phrases. But to whatever 
criticisms it is fairly exposed, I‘ hold, maintain, and incul- 
cate,’ Mr. President, that it does not bind the Seminary to 
an antiquated phase of belief, or to the ‘ warts and wens’ 
which a living theology knows how to get rid of; but, on 
the contrary, that it logically leads to those adjustments of 
orthodox thought and belief which are now necessary, and 
in general leaves an open path for such as the future may 
require. Such a statement, doubtless, will strike wich sur- 
prise some who are the ‘riends of dectrinal progress. There 
is abroad an opinion which is founded, I am persuaded, 
upon a priori reasoning, and not upon scientific examina- 
tion. It is like certain theories of inspiration, which are 
derived from what men think the Bible ought to be, and not 
from what it is. It reasons thus: The human mind has 
made doctrinal progress since the century opened. A creed 
written eighty years ago must be antiquated. That de- 
pends. All a priori ‘must be,’ science has taught us, is 
not always an ‘isso.’ It depends on who says it, still more 
on what has been said. I am not a enlogizer of the Andover 
creed. Clothed in phraseology which it requires much spe- 
cial learning accurately to interpret, composed as a eompro- 
mise, designed to admit under it a great variety of philosoph- 
ical theories and beliefs, expressive at certain points by its 
silences even more than by its utterances, balancing tra- 
ditional statements by novelties of doctrine, inserting some 
words to bar against regression and others which make 
progress necessary, confessing the authority of Scripture, 
but not failing to emphasize the eonstant revelation in 
creation, Providence, and redemption, it cannot be rightly 
understood without a more careful study than its critics 
have usually given to it; and whatever else it may be, Iam 
persuaded that it is not the symbol of an antiquated phase 
of orthodoxy, nor the chain and ball of an imprisoned 
theology. I appear before you of necessity, to make per- 
sonal answer to charges most of which are utterly false, 
charges some of which, if true, would justly expese me to 
the accusation of heresy under the standards of a catholic 
orthodoxy ; but I have a larger contention and a deeper 
interest. I desire to secure, by your decision, for those 
who may come after me the rights of a reverent scholarship 
in the study of God’s Word,; the liberties of thought and 
life which are necessary to fruitful Biblical study; the 
opportunity for that spontaneity and freedom in the discov- 
ery and acquisition of sacred truth without which the arti- 
cles of any creed, however excellent, can never become the 
reality of present, personal convictions and the living 
springs of knowledge, but must always remain the dry and 
- barren deposit of a dead past. 
I aim expresses the only correct interpretation of the duties 
and rights of a Professor in Andover Seminary, as these 
obligations and liberties are defined and guaranteed in the 
creed and statutes of the founders.”’ 

After pointing. out that the complainants must prove 
that he held an alleged belief, and that it was contrary 
to the creed, Dr. Smyth proceeded : 

‘“‘ My official promise must be considered in all its parts 
and asa whole. Noone can rob me of the conviction that, 
whatever have been my deficiencies, I have endeavored to 
maintain and inculcate, so far as pertains to my office, 
‘the fund mental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel,’ as expressed in the creed, ‘according to the best 
light God’ has given me, and in opposition to the various 
errors by which history shows that these truths have been 


I believe the result at which 


confronted. I have preferred, however, to try and show 
what neglected element of truth heresy may be thriving 
upon, and how it may be healed by a larger truth, rather 
than merely to antagonize it. I submit toyour careful con- 
sideration this test of the validity of any proof, advanced 
by the complainants, of my ‘ heterodoxy’ asa teacher. It 
is a threefold cord. Each strand is necessary. It is as 
weak as a broken thread if either fails. It must be shown 
that I have ‘ maintained and inculcated,’ that is, taught 
purposely and urgently, what is charged; that I have done 
this in my work as a professor in the Seminary ; and that 
this deed is.a violation of my promise to teach the Christian 
faith as expressed in the creed ‘ according to the best light 
God shall give me.’ I ask you in simple justice rigidly to 
apply this test to what on this point the complainants may 
offer as proof.”’ 

Dr. Smyth then disavowed any intention to make fine 
discriminations between what he has taught as a pro- 
fessor and what he has written as an editor, referred to 
the fact that at least one of the complainants, being a 
Trustee, should have known from his presence at exami- 
nations that such a charge as that Dr. Smyth taught a 
modal Trinity was baseless, and then began to take up 
the charges one by one, and answer each exhaustively. 


To the charge that he held that ‘‘ the Bible {fs not the. 


only perfect ruleof faith and practice,” he replfed : 


‘* What has there been in the evidence submitted on this 
point by the complainants which proves either that I hold 
what is charged, or that there is anything in the articles or 
citations adduced which affords any presumption that I 
thus teach, or that anything which I teach or for which I 
am responsible is contrary to the creed? I have not been 
able to detect a scintilla of evidence for either of these post- 
tions, each and all of which must be established or the 
charge falls. 

‘‘ Take first the article in the‘ Review’ entitled ‘ The Bible 
a Theme for the Palpit.’ How or where does this show 
that, so far as. appertains to my office, I Pail in upholding 
the supreme authority of sacred Scripture? In what lies the 
proof that in the chapel pulpit, or in my lecture-room, or in 


any public utterance whatsoever, I oppose the declaration of 


the creed ‘ that the word of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice »” Not only is no connection of this sort 
traced by the complainants, they have done nothing to lay 
the foundation for a presumption or a suggestion in favor 
of such a connection. For tbere is no expression anywhere 
in the article of the thing charged. It contains not a syl- 
lable adverse to the requirement of the creed. On the con- 
trary, the article was written in the interest of the doctrine 
affirmed in the creed. Its occasion was the discovery that 
some ministers, recogni zing that many of their hearers hold 
to the old theory that the Bible in every part is equally au- 
thoritative, and in every statement is infallible truth, and 
knowing also that such a proposition cannot be maintained 
out of prudential motives, have withdrawn from the teach- 
ings of the pulpit any instruction as to what the Bible is as 
the only perfect rule, and how it has become such arule. The 
writer endeavored to enter into the thoughts and feelings of 
such ministers, to appreciate the reasons which infinence 
them, to state those reasons, in order to point out to them 
that there is a better way and one which it is the duty of 
the ministry of intelligent churches to follow. What now 
is the use made of this article by the complainants? First, 
five sentences are detacbed from that portion in which the 
embarrassments of the preacher are depicted. Then askip 
is made to the close of the article, and a sentence picked up 
and so connected that ita object is precisely reversed. It 
was written as a suggestion, at the close of a brief article, 
how, by pursuing a particular method of pulpit discussion, 
men disturbed by the results of modern critical study may 
be helped to a firm and immovable conviction of the trust- 
worthiness and perfection of sacred Scripture as a rule of 
faith and practice. It is quoted as though it were designed 
to favor a treatment of the Bible ‘ prejudicial to its sacred- 
ness and authority.’ ”’ 

‘‘One is reminded that there is still need of the trony 
with which a bishop of the English Church two cent- 
uries ago discoursed upon ‘The difficulties and discour- 
agements which attend the study of the Scriptures in 
the way of private judgment; represented in 
& young clergyman.’ He will subject himself to much toil 
in study, will be likely by the results of his labor to disturb 
the peace of the church and bring upon himself the reproach 
of being a heretic, ‘a term in which there is strange magic. 
. . . It is supposed to include in it everything that is bad ; 
it makes everything appear odious and deformed; it dis- 
solyes all friendships, extinguishes all former kind senti- 
ments, however just and well deserved. And from the 
time a man is deemed a heretic, it is charity to act against 
all the rules of charity, and the more they violate the laws of 
God in dealing with him, it is, in their opinion, doing God 
the greater service. 

‘* May it. please your reverend and honorable body, I naive 
searched diligently through the printed specifications under 
this charge about the Scriptures, and have listened care- 
fully to catch any, even the faintest, suggestion of some 
utterance for which [ am responsible which militates in 
the least against the divine authority of the Scripture, but 
I have not discovered it. Whereisit found? Isanattempt 
to show how a divine revelation has come to us an attack 
upon revelation? The most cursory reading of either of 
the articles named or cited shows by constant incidental 
expressions, and by its whole structure and design, that 
the mind of the writer assumes that we have in the Bible a 
trustworthy and authoritative expression of the mind and 
will of God. The complainants have not read to under- 
stand even that which is perfectly patent and plain, much 


a letter to 


less to mark and inwardly digest. They have been in 
search for means of attack, ona rampage for accusations. 
Sentences are twisted from their connections, quoted by 
jumping backward and then forward, divorced from quali- 
fying declarations in the immediate context, begun with 
capitals by omission of important connections and obliter- 
ation of every indication that in the book they are not thus 
independent. It is easy to make a slip in citation, as ex- 
perience shows, and no generous critic will deal severely 
with a mere inadvertence. But where errors are numerous, 
where they always favor one side, where they are artificial, 
they are properly regarded as evidence of lack of candor. 
That the quotations are adduced for the purpose of specifi- 
cation does not help the matter. They are none the less 
unfair citations.”’ 


After adduciog several instances of perverted quota- 
tions, he summed the charge up as follows : 


**T will not go on with thisexposnre. Thesecitations are 
wholly insufficient for their purpose. They are vitiated, 
first, by their irrelevancy. They fall, every one, as they 
stand, to prove the charge, or even to specify it. They are 
wholly defaulted, secondly, by being garbled. When taken 
in their proper connections, they turn into a positive refu- 
tation of the charge—a refutation which would be repeated 
again and again by further citation, by passages, for in- 
stance, which may be found on pp. 10, 207, me, 227, as well 
as on those already adduced. 

‘* The specifications show only this, that sometimes In ‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy’ the word imperfection is used;-or its 
equivalent, whereas in the creed the adjective ‘perfect’ is 
employed. But it !s not thereby shown that the book affirms 
to be imperfect what the creed says is perfect. The creed 
affirms perfecti n of the word of God contained in the 


Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as a rule of faith . 


and practice. I take no advantage, thongh I might on the 
theory ofa merely literal interpretion, of the words ‘ con- 
tained in.’ Tome the Bibleis the word of God. But the 
perfection ascribed to it in the creed is one of use and fnnc- 
tion. It is the only perfect guide in a reigues life, ‘in 
faith and practice.’ ” 


PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 


On the second day of the hearing Dr. Smyth took up 
the most important of the charges agatnst his teaching. 
We give his utterances. on these points, without curtatl- 
ment, as reported in the Boston ‘‘ Herald.” He began 
with the fourth particular : 

‘* That mankind, save as they have received a knowledge 
of ‘the historic Christ,’ are not sinners, or if they are, not of 
such sinfulness as to bein danger of being lost.”’ ‘* The 
creed affirms ‘that every man is personally depraved ;’ ‘that, 
being morally incapable of recovering the image of his 
Creator, which was lost in Adam, every man is justly 
exposed to eternal damnation: so that, except a man be 


born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God :’ ‘that - | 


. the Son of God, and he alone, by his suffering and 
death, has made atonement for the sins of all men;’ ‘ that 
the righteousness of Christ is the only ground of a sinner’s 
justification; that this righteousness is received through 
faith ;’ ‘that regeneration and sanctification are effects of 
the creating and renewing agency of the Holy Spirit ;’ . 
that the ordinary means by which these benefits (of redemp- 
tion) are communicated to us are the word, sacra- 
mentsp and prayer ;’ ‘ that God’s decrees perfectly consist 
with buman liberty ;’ ‘tha man has understanding and 
corporeal strength to do all that God requires of him; so 
that nothing but the sinner’s aversion to holiness prevents 
his salvation.’ 

** * Progressive Orthodoxy ’ recognizes man’s responsibil- 
ity for his sins, affirms his moral ruin, and emphasizes the 
righteousness which is by faith in Christ and the renewing 
work of the Spirit. 
fails to conserve the principles enunciated in the creed on 
these topics. They seem to me to gain a new depthof mean- 
ing and a higher degree of reasonableness from the fact that 
the authors give to the universality of the Atonement and 
to the Incarnation the primary and central place in theology. 
Man’s moral agency becomes the activity of a child of God, 
and sovereignty blends with fatherhood.”’ 

Particulars 5th and 6th were briefly passed over, but the 
7th was dwelt upon at some length, and large space was 
given to an explanation of the word * Person,’’ in its theo- 
logical use. Particulars 8th, 9th, and 10th were also briefly 
passed over, but this was not the case with the J1th count. 
This reads: ‘“‘ That there is, and will be, probation after 
death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ daring 
the earthly life ; and that this should be emphasized, made 
influential and even central in systematic theology.’”’ ‘‘ The 
discussion on this subject in the book under criticism had 
not been presented in the unguarded way which is here 
assumed to be true. 
not, in the unqualified. manner of the charge, make any 
opinien we entertain respecting fature probation a central! 
doctrine. In the strictest sense we do not treat it as a _loc- 
trine at all, but only as an inference from a doctrine or 
fundamental principle. 

‘*{ do not. wish, however, to avail myself of any refinements 
at this point. I claim ful! liberty under the creed to hold 
in this matter whatever a true interpretation of Scripture, 
and of the ‘ revelation which God cénstantly makes of him- 
self in his works of creation, providence, and redemption, 
may make probable, and with a degree of faith as exactly 


‘proportionate to available evidence as I can measure ; nay, 


I do not think I shall commit any sin against reason and 
Scripture and the God who speaks in Scripture and reason, 
nor violate any obligation under the creed, if 1 allow myself 
to follow with a perfcet trust wherever with the heart as 
well as with the head I can diseover any traces of his holy 
and love. 


Iam unable to see wherein this book © 


It is patent, by the book, that we do : 
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**T have not, therefore, in my reply, availed myself of the 
opportunity given by the extravagance of the accusation 
to make a square denial of it. I.have said: ‘In this un- 
qual fied form I do not admit that I hold, maintain, and 
inculcate ‘‘that there isand will be probation after death 
for all men who do not decisively reject Christ during the 
eartbly life ;’’ and that this should be emphasized, made in- 
fluential and even central in systematic theology.’ 1 have 
added: ‘God as revealed in Christ is to me central in the- 
olory. Whatever encourages Love that all men will have 
opportunity to be influenced by the motive of an offered 
‘Saviour is chiefly valuable in theology as a reflection of the 
character of God.’ 


‘A theologian’s duty, as well as a bellever’s, and indeed 


every man’s, is primarily to God. What he is in his character 


and in his will concerning us {s the great and all-absorbing 
question. This is emphatically a fundamental principle of 
“consistent Calvinism.’ The question about the heathen 
has a deep interest to us because they are men; & deeper 
interest because they are men for whom Christ died, each 
and every one ; the deepest interest because they are children 
of the same God on whom all our personal hopes depend and 
tn whom all our lives are lived. A question of his character 
fg a fundamental question. Therefore, when any inquiry 
arises which in the smallest degeee whatsoever involves his 
character, I will not protect myself by any man’s want of 
skillin attackingme. So far as the question of the heathen 
comes into the sphere of the ethical character of God, 
and jast so far as it is within even the faintest circles of 
Meght which we may discern, if we will, it is a part of the one 
and the only central and fundamental question for every 
man: ‘ Whatis God ®’ And I beg leave to emphasize that 
this is the real central question we have discussed in ‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,’ and not the mere issue about probation. 
Coming now to the accusation, J notice that the creed con- 
tains no explicit declaration upon the question at issue. It 
says nothing whatever about the condition of men who die 
without opportunity to hear the Gospel, or to accept or re- 
ject an offered Saviour, in the intermediate state between 
death and judgment. All that it affirms about men who do 
not die in faith is contained in these words: ‘ But that the 


~ wicked will awake to shame and everlasting contempt, and 


with devils be plunged into the Jake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone forever and ever.’ This is Biblical phraseol- 
ogy. Itis the only instance in the entire creed (with one 
possible exception which would confirm my argument) in 
which sucha resort ismade. Everywhere else the framers 
use their own terms, or the traditional language of the cate- 
ehism. An awe seems to come over them when they come 
to the awful destiny of incorrigible sinners. They will 
prescribe nothing themselves. Whatever their own inter- 


_ pretations of Scripture, they will not introduce them intoa 


creed which they intend shall not be altered, and which they 
hope will endure till the end shall come. It probably never oc- 
curred to them that men would arise who would reject their 
doctrines as antiquated, and then claim that it ie a breach of 
trust to follow the Scripture which they inserted in the creed 
ra! her than to follow their opinions which they did not insert. 
I repeat : they simply, on a subject so grave and terrible, 
mse the phraseology of the Bible. Uninterpreted by them, 
left in its original form, it has the meaning of Scripture as 
they qnote it, and this meaning only. I claim that this dis- 
poses conclusively, finally, of the whole question. I have 
no right, you have noright, to add to this creed; to put 
an interpretation on this Scriptural language other than the 
language which is cited bears, to give it a meaning which 
they did not prescribe, and when they ch)se to leave it 
uointerpreted. 

‘« The creed contains no explicit deciaration that those who 
have no chance to know Christ in this life may not have an 
opportunity to know him in the lifetocome. The object of 
the article cited does not affirm that the called are certainly 
called inthis life. This brings into view another difficulty. 
The article does not define the number whoare to be called, 
but only gives support to those who have the Gospel. 
These statements are enough to give the interpretation 


‘to the article which I am urging. The effectually calied 


are the elect; they receive salvation in this life: the 
inference is that only those saved in this life are saved 
at all. If some are not saved in this life and yet are 
saved, they must be saved in another life, and this is 
just the hope of progressive orthodoxy. If the effectually 
called embrace all the elect, and there are elect other per- 
sons, a)] infants who die in infancy, and other persons who 
die in this life, are entitled to the privileges of the sons of 
God. The Seminary creed recognizes the distinction between 
the ordinary means of grace and those which the Holy Spirit 
may employ. (Ordinary means are sacraments and prayer, 
and these the Westminster divines intend in their distinction. 


>The assumed interpretation of the Andover creed would 


make it narrower than the Westminster catechism. The 
assumed reaning is loaded with impossibilities and ab- 
surdities. It makes it obligatory to teach at Andover what, 
so faras I know, has never been taught. there from the 
beginning. Besides this inferential argument, it is believed 


| that the founders made a new creed in the preamble to it. 


This is not legitimate. People are perishing, but it is pot 
known positively that they are perishing everlastingly. 
There is another cozsideration. The principle of the 
universality of Christianity is implied in the universality of 
Christ’s person, atonement, and judgment. This is believed 
to be contained in the creed. The Son of God has made 
atonement for the sons of all men. The inference drawn in 
‘Progressive (rthodoxy’ is the universality of the 
Christian religion. 
free moral agent. This point is in the creed as its most 
distinctive feature. The complainants have fatled to hold, 
to make good, any of the points which have been made in 
the amended complaint. 

“The obligations of Andover professors are varied, bat | 


God deals also with every man as a 


they imply that the creed shall be interpreted according to 
the best light that God gives them. We are entitled to 
something more than a technical acquittal. We have re- 
ceived the creed of the Seminary as a humble trust. The 
principles I have followed in regard to the associate creed. 
I accept the creed as it is written. I reject as dishonest the 
private interpretation of the creed. I accept it not in parts 
but asa whole. Whatever is the outcome of the creed as a 
whole, I accept it. It is impracticable for persons to take 


up the creed in the various interpretations which have. 


been followed. The only way is to take it asitreads. I 
accept the creed for substance of doctrine, accept it as a 
whole. This phrase, ‘substance of doctrine,’ appears in 
the Cambridge Platform of 1648, and is a well understood 
phrase. ualifications in acceptance of creeds are com- 
mon. The editor of the ‘ Congregationalist’ has used the 
phrase, saying that he accepted the Andover creed for sub- 
stance of doctrine, as Professor Park and others have 
accepted it.”’ Numerous instances were here given of the 
use of this phrase by different persons whose nam¢s had 
welght, showing what it commonly meant. ‘‘A creed 
like the Andover one is the work of many minds. In 
treating the mysteries of Christianity, traditional opinions 
must be largely employed. The terms of a doctrinal creed 
are not easily understood. The principle of charitable 
construction has been employed in the interpretation of 
the Andover creed from the beginning.’’ Instances were 
given here of those who had objected to one or more ar- 
ticles of the creed, and had used the phrase “‘ substance of 
doctrine.’’ Professor Stuart rejected the creed on the point 
of the eternal sonship of Christ. Professor Smyth here 
referred also to his own experience in the Seminary, and 
said that he had felt obliged to revise Professor Stuart’s 
opinion on this subject, but he never thoughtof accusing 
other professors of heresy because they differed from 
himeelf. ‘*The creed is a union creed, made up, not for 
party, but accepted as a basis of union between two 
parties. It was intended to be comprehensive. The creed 
was the creed of the Federalists as well as the Hopkins'ans. 
To deny the liberaliry of subscription is to limit the creed 
to the faderalists alone. There is another principle brought 
forward by the late Henry B. Smith. I accept the creed in 
its historical sense. This does not define the creed, but it 
svpplies a rule for subscription. I use the historical mean- 
ing of the words. The phrases must be taken as others have 
taken them. All the historical terms are waymarks of prog 

ress along the lines of theology. It brings into the old 
creeds the principle of liberty. The term ‘federal head- 
ship’ was intended tomodify Calvinism. Again, the written 
words express the thought of an author, and one who takes 
it with the liberty of interpretation, which I have claimed, 
regarding universal atonement and free personal agency, 
will take it as the founders intended it to be taken. It is 
also to be interpreted in the light of a progressive revela- 
tion of the truth. Thecreed admits of a progressive system- 
atizing of doctrine. The :tudy of the historical growth of 
the creed reveals the way in which this progress is to be 
made. Its direction will be from the formal to the real]. 
The creed opens the way to a better conception of God, toa 
Christocentric theology. ‘The truest conception of the creed 
is to make it accord with the historical growths of 
all creed statements. The truth of the creed may be 
adjusted to a larger life than was open to its framer. 
Christianity is the key to all history, because ‘t announces 
the great prircipleof moral recovery. The testing question 
in this trial ir the existence of the Seminary. Is it anchored 
to the chain-Lund articles of a creed or related to things of 
actual life? Iam not for license, but I ask for breadth, in- 
sight, and justice. I stand for the principle of historical 
freedom. I am reminded of God’s revelation every time I 
repeat this creed, and that I am to interpret it according to 
the best light that God gives me. 


‘* These are my reasons for giving the creed the interpreta- 
tions which I have claimed for myself. The creed is a union 
of different propositions, which have to be reconciled with 
a working interpretation. The plan of the Andover Semi- 
nary in its ample proportions bas never yet been fully real- 
ized. Was all this planned in the beginning without imply- 
ing that there should be a progressive development of the 


‘{nterpretation of the terms of the creed? There is no end to 


the discovery of truth which has not heretofore been fully 
brought forward. 1 have not violated my obligations to the 
creed upon a close technical construction of its terms, and 
I have tried to use it in relation to the religions thought and 
life of our time. What is now proposed? Shall a new 
seminary with new professors be organized? I find within 
the last two months the most important thinkers of the age 
are recognizing that the solution of the questions of escha- 
tology are to be found in the life of the intermediate state. 
The five professors on Andover Hill are not isolated, not a 
cligue among the thinkers of the day. In the middle of the 
last century there were five men in New England who dared 
to aceept the doctrine of a universal atonement: now there 
are not five men in all New England who wouid dare deny 
it. Universal atonement is the orthodox belief. Itisidieto 
question that in all lands, in all evangelical churches to- 
day, the question of the personal relation of Christ to the 
entire race for which he died is receiving an attention never 
before given to it. The church at large has never yet 
passed upon it. It was not before the minds of the authors 
of the catechism or of the Seminary creed. It could not‘be. 
Providence shapes problems for the church. I, puts this 
one before us. It would be at least doubtful whether, if 
the creed contained some expressions which might be used 
to exclude the new doctrine, it would not be an unwarrant- 
able use of an incidental phrase to make its introduction 
decisive of a question out of the purview of the framers. 
Fortunately, there js no such-difiiculty to be settled. The 
creed admits by its silence and by its principles, at least as 

a legitimate inquiry, all that has been contended for by mv 


inthe ‘Andover Review’ and in ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.’ 
I offer this as a complete and full justification against the 
charges of the complainants.”’ 


DR DEXTER S REPLY. 


We add as much of the address of Dr. Dexter, as re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Herald,” .as our space will admit: 


He first recited the circumstances under which the 
prosecution had been undertaken. ‘‘ {t had been said that 
none of the alumni were interested in the accusations, but 
this was far from being the case. This is not atrial for 
heresy, but for a judgment as between opinions. It seemed 
desirable that adjudication should be reached in the interest 
of both parties. The case amounts toa gigantic breach of 
trust. The prosecutors have never opposed prayers under 
the Andover creed, but it must be kept within the circle of 
evangelical truth. Professor Stuart kept within the circle, 
ani was never condemned. There must be a line of limita- 
tion. It lies somewhere between Dr. Park and Theodore 
Parker. My argument is to be mainly confined to the elev- 
enth complaint, which is that there is a probation for the 
unpenitent portion of mankind after death. Thecharacter 
of the soil tells what the product will be. Theve are two 
sources of the Andover faith. One is conformity to the 
traditional theology of the early church.’’ Quotations were 
given from the fathers to show what was their bellef as to 
the punishment of the wicked. Judge Rausseli here objected 
to documents or papers or references which had formed 
no part of evidence put in by the other side, and asked to 
have a record made of his protest. Dr. Dexter then pro- 
ceeded. 


the possibility of probation in a fature state. ‘‘ It has been 
the recent Germans—Dorner, Martensen, and others—whose 
influence has assembled us to-day. At Des Moines Dr. 
Smyth denied that probation after death was not allowed 
in the great symbols of the faith. The doctrine is not in the 
Gospe), not in the creeds of the loca) churches. The atti- 
tude of the creeds of Christendom toward this doctrine is a 
legitimate subject ofinquiry. The earlier of these creeds con- 
tain nothing on the subject of probation. The Roman creeds 
are like the Athanasian, and confine salvation to this iife. 
The Eastern creeds ere like the Roman. The modern Protest- 
ant creeds are stronger in the limit of salvatioa to this life. 
What was the attitude in the first ten years of this century, 
when the Andover Creed was made ? Fifty of the local creeds 
around Andover, for that day, give no hopeof probation after 
death. Most of the Boston creeds are doubly strong on this 
point. Not one favors the doctrine of post-mortem proba- 
tion. This is a view of the soil ont of which the Andover 
creed sprang. Professor Dwight pointed out the amelios- 
ating inflaence of John Robinson. No man ever had more 
baseless nonsense talked about him. There is no truth in 
the application of his words: ‘ There is more truth to 
break forth from God’s Holy Word’ to theology; what he 
was writing pertained to church government alone. There 
is valuable testimony concerning the opinion of the found- 
ers as to probation after death from the views of Jonathan 
Edwards and others who were contemporary with them.” Dr. 
Dwight and Dr. Griffin were next quoted. Then the later 
divines were shown to in line with Edwards, Dwight, 
and Griffin. ‘‘The chief work with which Samuel Phillips, 
one of the founders, tried to sustain the Andover Semi- 
nary was Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul,’ in which eternal punishment was distinctly 
‘aught. Dr. Spring and Dr. Woods held the same views. 
Dr. Griffin did not differ with them. Thre was no chance 
to make a second trial for life after death. Dr. Timothv 
D wight was one of the original Andover Visitors He says 
in his theology that death terminates the opporiunity to 
repent. Here was an original Visitor declaring that proba- 
tion ends with this life. Dr. Dwight, of Portland, held the 
same view. My object is to prove that the Andover crecd> 
as a whole, was so related to all that it concerns that the 
founders hoped and believed that it was framed and con- 
structed to prevent forever the possibility of teaching ont 
of it the doctrine of future probation. ... 

‘* There is no clause inthe creed which can, in view of these 
things, be interpreted fairly except in opposition to the 
possibility of future probation. Dr. Smyth is guilty in 
teaching that there is opportunity for men to repent of sin 
after death, and in this has violated his subscription to the 
creed. He requires us to give the historical interpretation 
of terms. The framers of the creed had definite ideas of 
what was required for salvation, and had nothing to say 
about a post-mortem probation ; they hold that sacraments 
and prayer are the ordinary means of salvation, and these 
must be in this fe. There is nothing of the dry-rot of 
Dornerism here. The creed says that the state of the sou! 
after death is eternally fixed, but the respondent thinks 
that after death there may be millions of years before 
the judgment takes place. The framers said what 
they thought about the state of the wicked, but nothing 
about this new theory of probation. The creed says that 
man has strength to do what God has required of him. 


Every man has a fair chance. It says that nothing | 


but @ man’s aversion to holiness prevents his salvation. 
The creed also requires that each professor shall stand 
against all heresies and errors, and Dr. Smyth has effended 
here. He is opening the door to more than one of the 
errors which the creed condemns. He teaches Universal. 
ism in the form of restorationism. The ‘ Universalist 
Qaarterly ’ recognizes the fact that ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy’ 
is in strong sympathy with the Universalists’ doctrine. 
What did John Murray hold as to future probation? That 
Jesus could convert souls in the other world. He taught 
probation in terms similar to thoge of ‘Progressive Ortho- 
doxy.’ Can there be any doubt about Professor Smyth’. 
heterodoxy here?’ 


| He showed what St. Augustine had taught on the 
subject of punishment after death. Origen alone affirmed 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The recent performances of Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde ’ in this city by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany have been the means of adding fiesh zeal to the 
discussion between Wagner and anti- Wagner sects, and, 
although many people who did not fully appreciate 
“Tristan” were thoughtful persons, whose opinions, 
though derogatory, were yet frankly avowed, and there- 
fore entitled to respect, there were doubtless a great 
many who, possessing very limited knowledge, and still 
less discretion, pronounced sweeping condemnations. 
To the latter class, which in other matters besides music 
isa familiar one, the words of a recent writer apply 
forcibly. Speaking of the prejudices which too zealous 
ad vocates of one certain idea are liable to acquire, he 
says: ‘‘ In the heat of the confilct of the classicists and 
the romanticists, many opinions are expressed which 
are rather the result of partisanship than of well-bal- 
anced thought ; but, especially, the Wagnerfan school 
has provoked remarks and attacks which prove that in 
music, as well as elsewhere, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. We do not find an outspoken opinion 
objectionable, when it proceeds from an earnest mind ; 
but too many refuse to give the newer school any 
thought, and yet deem themselves capable of expressing 
the most decided views on the subject. ‘I think Wag. 
ner is utter rubbish,’ said one of those superficial ones, 
-recently. ‘I don’t understand him atall!’ ‘ Wagner is 
not to blame for ‘hat /’ replied a quiet bystander. It would 
be well if many of these hasty judges would take to heart 
the saying of an eminent German composer, who, on 
hearing a young musician condemn a new work as un- 
intelligible nonsense, said : ‘Do you know that when I 
hear a work that I cannot understand, I don’t always 
say that the composer is a jackass. I sometimes think 

that J may be the jackass instead |’” 


This same class of hasty and superficial judges was 
cleverly touched off in a recent picture .in ‘* Life,” 
wherein a would-be elegant youth of the perlod was 
shown, with his banjo in band, artlessly avowing toa 
young lady that he ‘‘detested this new fellow, Wa— 
Wag—Wagner, because he don’t write tunes you can 
whistle or play on your banjo, you know.” And that, 
we suspect, is the casus belli of most of this class of caus- 
tic critics. ) 


Speaking of whistling Wagner’s rousic, if one wishes 
to acquire a nice sense of musical intervals and slso 
to test one’s whistling abilities to the utmost, try as a 
simple exercise the five notes which constitute the cry of 
the Walkfre maidens, as Brtinnhilde first sings them. 
It will not be so easy as would seem at first thought. 


. The annual) performance of Handel’s ‘* Messiah ” was 
given by the New York Oratorio Society on Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday evening of last week at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, under the direction of Mr 
Walter Damrosch. The soloiats were Mrs. Beebe- 
Lawton, Miss Winant, Dr. Mandeville, and Herr von 
Milde. As is the case inwariably at these annual Christ- 
mas performances of the ‘‘ Messiah,” a large audience 
assembled to hear the familiar numbers, which, beyond 
the statement that they were given with the finish which 
such artists and such a chorus know how to lend to their 
work, call for no special comment, as Mr. Damrosch’s 
conception of them is already wellknown. At the next 
concert of the Society Liezt’s ‘‘ Christus ” will be given, 
and the occasion will be an interesting one for the 
musical public. 


One hears 8 great deal of talk about Japanese art, and 
will see & great many examples of the same in almost 
every houce he may enter. But this pretty bric-A-brac 
is; for the most part, very modern, with a trimness, fresh- 
ness, and finish suggestive of the era of machinery. 
For a glimpse of real, genuine Japanese art of very early 
date one should see a collection of pictures now being 
shown at Hester Brothers’ warerooms by Mr. Hayasbi, a 
Japanese art expert. These kakemonos paintings by 
Japanese old masters are thus referred toin the January 
** Art Amateur :” ‘‘ Outside of Japan itself there is"little, 
if any, knowledge of the old pictorial art of that country, 
and we all ought to be grateful to Mr. Hayashi for 
giving us our first glimpse of it. The most ancient, and 
in other respects the most remarkable, picture in the 
collection is an authentic example by Kanaoka, who 
flourished in the ninth century, representing Dzijo, the 
god of bencficence. Mellowed by time, the painting 
has the tone of an old tapestry. In the naivelé of its 
conception {t recalls some early Byzantine pictures, but 
in its beauty of execution {t surpasses anything of the 
kind. Itis painted on silk in water colors, which, for 
their body, might be gouache. The work of the cele- 
brated Buddhist priest, Meicbo, is shown in two por- 
traits as notable for their strength of expression as for 
the richness of their color. But full appreciation of 
such unconventional painting can only come by study ; 
the style and the sentiment are too unfamiliar to win our 
sympathies at once. The spirited work of Mokkei, who 


as charming in sentiment, as clever in its simple ex- 
ecution, as it is possible to conceive. The two pictures 
of ‘Geese Among the Reeds’ done with ink on paper, 
with a few dashes of the brush, are masterpieces of im- 
pression, as infinitely superior to the attempts of the 
French ‘Impressionists’ as the heavens are higher 
than the earth.” 7 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONE WORKINGMAN’S VIEW. 


Are stiikes beneficial ? Strikes to raise wages do no 
good when there are s0 many men that would willingly 
work for the same wages i. they had the opportunity ; 
and I leave it for some more experienced man to devise 
means to supply the vast number of men that annually 
come to our shores with work ; but so long as there are 
more men than positions it is useless to try and force 
wages up. Boycottingis a mean, contemptible method 
that is un American and is just as tyrannical (with less 
reason) than the actions of empioyers whom they expect 
to conquer. And if wages are forced higher, the work- 
ingman is compelled to pay for increase, while they also 
force others to pay the increase who have not had their 
wages increased. There is only one method'whereby 
the workingman can elevate himself both as an individ. 
ual and as a society man, and that is by industry, 
sobriety, and economy. Let me give some examples: 


City, and purchased five hundred kegs of beer for 
the occasion. Some Socialists in Chicago held a picnic, 
carrying a banner bearing this legend: ‘‘ Our children 
cry for bread ;” and yet they had several hundred kegs 
of beer. In Germany, where poverty is apparent on 
every hand, the beer manufactured in 1885 was enough 
to make a lake one mile equare and six and a half feet 
deep. The drinkjbilli of the United States is about 
$900,000,000 yearly, while the tobacco bill is about $600,- 
000,000 annually. With this vast waste can any courtry 
be as prosperous as it should? The 16 000 conductors 
and drivers of the horse-cars in New, York City went 


On strike, while different lines struck for a longer or 


shorter period, and they lost in one day $32,000. Why 
this waste of time and money in striking and sup- 
porting those who are striking? Let them use the 
money that they use for striking and drinking pur- 
poses and all other folifes to start business enter- 
prises over which they may have absolute control, 
and there wiJl be no necessity for complaining. If 
the money spent foolishly by the workingmen of the 
United States was saved, there would be enough to 
supply the wants of all that need. There is one 
establishment in New York, employing about sixty 
hands, and their drink bij] is estimated at $50 per 
week, or enough’to build a $2,400 house every year. I 
doubt not there are many employers who treat their 
employees unjustly, but if you can’t correct the evils by 
arbitration it is useless to try and force terms. Now, in 
conclusion, let me say that I favor the organizing of 
the workingmen for their mutual benefit, but, instead 
of striking, arbitrate, and in the meantime save all 
their surplus, and there will be less workingmen and 
more business men, and there will be a greater demand 
for workingmen because of the greater number of posi- 
tions for them, and the wealth of the country will be 
more evenly divided than it could otherwise be. As I 
am neither a man of wealth or an employer, my ideas 
are those of a workingman. Hoping this will ald some 
one in some way, I am, 
Yours truly, 


“OUR GRIEVANCE.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The ‘‘ Spectator” and ‘‘ Hints and Helps” in The 
Christian Union are favorite features with me. But the 
** Spectator ” tells me a story this week which will not. 
bear analysis. | 

The story is of a mechanic who works ten hours per 
day in the city ; he lives twenty-five miles by rail from 
his work, his home is one mile distant from the depot, 
and he works at home morning and night together 
three hours. Let us see. He must have two hours 
to get breakfast, eat it and walk to the depot, one 
hour to ride to town and walk to the shop, ten hours 
work, one hour for dinner, two hours to walk to the 
depot, ride, walk home, and eat supper—in all sixteen 
hcurs. The three hours’ work at home must therefore 
be done before four o’clock a.m. and after eight o’clock 
p.M., and make in all nineteen hours. This indicates a 
part of our grievance, and that the least grievous. A 
greater portion of our grievance is that, by the invention 
of new and the improvement of old machinery and 
methods, and their appropriation by the capitalist for 
his own exclusive benefit, we are being constantly 
crowded out of work. Almost every day we see some 
of our number drop off from the crowded and elippery 
ground on which we stand into and amongst the body 


ROWLAND. 


of the dangerous and criminal class, not from any 


flourished in the thirteenth century, is different. It is 


A number of Socialists held a convention in New York | 
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volition of their own, but, forced out of work, become 
tramps, discouraged, become drunkards, desperate— 
their ruin is complete and they become criminals. This 
is the natural sequence of the present condition of our 
autonomy. Those of us who are still at work see all, 
and shudder as we feel in the very marrow of our 
bones a like fate impending cver us and our children. 
It is not so much the condition of the employed that 
makes us uneasy, but the deplorable condition of the 
unemployed alarms us. — ADAM RAMAGE. 
Mass. 


An English scientific journal enumerates the follow- 
ing as among the inventions which are specially needed 
at the present time: Macaroni machinery, good red-lead 
pencils, type ‘writers that will work on account books 
and record books, indelible stamp-cance)ing ink, a 
practical car-starter, a rallway-car ventilator, bet- 
ter horseshoes, locomotive headlights, an instrument for 
measuring the velocity of wind currents, apparatus for 
measuring the depth of the sea without sounding by 
line, pfano-lid hinge which shall be flush on the outs{de, 
good fluid India ink for draughtsmen,’a good metallic 
railway tie, an effective cut-off for locomotives, a method 
of alloying copper and fron, and a molding materta! for 
iron and brass casting capable of giving a mold that can 
be used over and over again. 
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New Editions. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A Tribute to the Woods and 

ilton Gioson, author of “ Highways and By. 

“Days,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. il 
luminated cloth. gilt edges. $7.50. (Ina Box.) 


SHE SrOOrs 70 CONQUER; or, The Mistakes of a Nicht. 

Dr. Goldsmith. With Ten Full. page Pbotogravure 

printed on separate Plates, numerous Process ke 

a and Wood Engravings from Drawings by Edwin A. 

Abbey. Decorations by Alfred Parsons Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. Folio, illuminated leather, gilt edges, 82). (Ina Bow.) 


A ENGLISH LFXICON OF THE NEW TEST A- 
ENT : being Grimm’s Wiilke’s Clavis Novi Testsmenti. 
lated Rev ised, and Enlarged by Jo:eph Henry Thayer, D D., 
y Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. Pp. xx., 726. 4to, 
cloth. $5 ; half roan, $6; full sheep, $6.50. 


HOME FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS. Twenty Stud. 
ies of Chitdren’s Heads. With Floral Embellishments. Head and 
Iail Pieces, Initial Letters, &c., by Frank French. With Poems 
by Margaret E. Sangster. 4to, flluminated cloth, $6. . (In a Boz.) 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Charies Dudley Warner. Char 
aciteristically lluetratea by C. 8. Reinhart. Post 8vo, half 
leather, gilt tops, §2. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. B 
Forty-five Years a Missionary in 
Volumes. 
$9 per set. Soldin 


TRAVELLERS 
use [llustrations and Maps. 


William M. Thomson, D.D., 
yria and Palestine. In Three 


With Colored Frontispleces and 
8ve, ornamental cloth, $3 per 
Part I. Adventures of Te Youths in a Journey to Japan and 
China.—Part II. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam 
and Java.—Part III.—adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
Ceylon and India —Part 1V.—Adventures of Two Youthsina 
Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. Part V. ee gate of 
Two Youths ina Journey through Central Africa. Part VI.—! 
Travellers in South America. Part VIL—Boy Travellers in “rl 
Russian Empire. (New Edition nearly ready.) 
The following volumes, profusely illustrated, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50, 
Hunting Adventures en Land and Sea. 
Part L—The Young Nimrods in North Ameriea. Part lI.—The 
Young Nimrods Around the World. 
ofthe ‘‘Vivian” tothe North Pole and Beyond. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By John Dewey, Ph.D., Professor in the ateee 
University. Pp. xii., 4/8. 12mo, cloth, $1. 25. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. B.C. diectsowe, 
M.A., New College, Oxford. Pp. v1, 346. 12m0, ¢ oth, $1.25. 


ABOUT MONEY AND OTHER THINGS. A 
the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’”’ Pp. vi 2mo, 
cloth, 90 cents. 

RIVER. A Novel. By Wilkie Coilins. author of 

e Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “The Moonstone,” &c. 

SIR SIDNEY. Symonds. Pp. vift.. 186. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cen In the “ ng tish Men of Letters” Series. Other 
volumes of the same series, famo, cloth, 75 cents per volume. .¢ 


RON PARADISE AND STORIES. 
author of “Custom and Myth,” &c. Pp. 256 
16mo, half cloth, 6) cents. 
Publisted by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & BRoTHERS. 
and Canada, on vassal of of the price. 

— 8 CATALOGUB sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps for 
pos 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


A STUDY OF MEXICO. By David A. Wells. Reprinted, with 
additions, from “ The — Science Monthly.” 12mo, cloth ; 
price, $1 ; paper cover, W cen 

THE OF THE FITTEST. Essays on Evolution. 

pe, Member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
iilustrations. One vol., 19x467 pp., cloth ; price, 


THE } WITCHING TIME. Tales for the Year's End. By F. 

arion Crawford, W. E. Norris, Laurence Alma-Tadoma, Vernon 

Ton Edmund Gosse, and others. Unif rm with “The Broken 
Shaft” of last year. 12mo, paper cover; sete, 25 cents. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. NOTES 
ON THK MIKACLES OF OUR LORD. By the late Arch 
Trench. New revised edition. 12mo, cloth; price, 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 1813-1885. Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle (formerly Professot of Poetry at Oxford), 
One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, #0 pp.; price, 


SKETCHES OF MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hohart Pasha. 
With a portrait. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 


} OCTIN; the Chain A national! 
ie Alfred Townsend (*Gath’’). 12mo, cloth, 
567 price, $1.50 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND, ANovel. By Max 
well Giey. 12mo, paper; price, 50 cents. 
ONS NEW AND OLD the late Snantehep Richard 
h.D.D. 12mo, price, $1.50. 
STEELE. Austin Dobson. Worthies 
by kame 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 
THE | "PHILOSOPHY © oF. EDUCATION. From the German of 
Jobenn Karl rich Rosenkrapvg, of the University of 
be Educational Series. Edited by W. T. 
LL. mo, doth ; price, $1.58. 


Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, | 


postpaid, to any part of the United States — 
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FINANCIAL. 


The year closes on a comparatively 
easy money market, with the rate ranging 
from four to six per cent., averaging 
five per cent, and with a largely increased 
surplus reserve in the city banks. The 
following is the bank statement for the 
last week in the year : 


Specie, increase................ 5,415,100 


7,596,200 
5,029,150 
The leading features in the above state- 
ment are the heavy increase in specie and 
reserve. This specie increase is due 
principally to the foreign arrivals of gold 
from the other side ; last week’s arrivals 
came too late for their appearance in the 
statement of a week ago, and the arrivals 
for this week were sufficiently early to ap- 
pear in the present statement, which, con- 
sequently, covers the receipts of specie 
from abroad for the two weeks. The re- 
serve, too, has been strengthened by the 
accumulation of funds for payments on 
the lst of January. These payments will 
result in the distribution of, probably, 
$75 000,000 in the three cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, in the 
shape of seml-annual dividends and inter. 


est. It is notable that the railway cor. | 


porations are paying out, in the aggre. 
gate, a much larger amount in dividends 
than they did the year previous. For 
instance, Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 
Canada Southern, Dubuque & Sloux 
City, and several otber corporations have 
resumed dividends at the opening of the 
year, 80 that the sum for distribution {is just 
so much larger on this account. The in- 
crease in the reserve reported above makes 
a total surplus reserve of over $12 000 000, 
while, to add to this state of renewed ease 
in money, there is now on the way from 
the other side about $6 000 000 or more 
of gold. Theonly possible means whereby 
money can be made stringent now for the 
coming six months is through the work- 
ings of the Government Treasury, aud in 


this way only because the Government | 


revenue is so greatly in excess of expenses 
aad interest demands. The.remedy for 
this abnormal state of things rests with 
Congress, and {s really the only important 
legislation (always barring the silver 
question and the refunding bill) which 
Congress needs to consider during the 
present short session. This legislation 
needs to embrace a careful and scientific 
study of the problem of our tariff. Yet 
we very well know that politiclans, as a 
rule, are poorly equipped for any such 
work, and that the proper and safe means 
of reaching a satisfactory conclusion in 


this extremely difficult question is to put 


the whole matter in the hands of a com- 
petent commission. made up of men who 
will be able by their training to compre- 
hend the bearings of the whole subject. 
The especially interesting feature of the 
week is the transfer of the eastern 
divisions of the Wabash system of rail 
way lines—that is, all the lines east of 
the Mississipp! River—to'the management 
of a new recelver appointed by Judge 
Gresham—ex-Judge Cooley, of Michigan. 
This transfer has been made because the 
two receivers who have held office under 
the appointment of Judge Treat, of St. 
Louts, for two years and over, have 
proved unworthy of their trust, according 
to the judgment of Judge Gresham. The 
attempt on the part of the old parties in 
the road to get possession of the Chicago 
division, and also of the St. Louis, and so 
sever the system, has proved a failure thus 
far, it being the policy of the Court to in- 
sist on holdiag the general system intact. 
The railway market on Wall Street has 
proved dull and uninteresting, as a rule, 
during the week, and yet prices are clos- 
ing at almost the highest prices, fur most 
of the stocks, of the week. A ccnsolidation 
scheme now being promoted between the 
leading lines of the South, including the 
Richmond & Westport, the Richmond 
& Danbury, the Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia, and the Norfolk 


& Western, has tended to stimulate 
speculation in the shares of these prop- 
erties, and they have absorbed a 

large share of interest in the markets 
for the week on that account ; while: the 
declaration of dividends on the Vander- 

ollt lines, together with the publication of 

reports very favorable to the present con- 

dition and future of these lines, has helped 

to appreciate the values of the securities 

of the companies involved. The Lake 

Shore report shows nearly a million and a 

quarter dollars surplus on hand out of the 
year’s earnings, after the twopercent. divi- 

dend {fs paid ; and the Canada Southern over 

$400,000 surplus. The condition of the 

various trades—the coal, iron, and cotton 

—is one of definite improvement, with 

promise of a very much enlarged busi 

ness for the year to come. The export 

movement keeps up, and exhibits over 
$6,600,000 for the past week at the New 

York port alone. On the whole, the new 
year has an outlook that tends to encour- 

age everybody in the expectation that 
the year 1887 will be a memorable one 

for the prosperity it is likely to bring. 

The war prospects in the East are come- 

thing of a cloud, but there is *‘ many a 

slip between the cup and the lip,” and 

war talk is not war. WALL STREET. 
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FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST 
STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


Ages 
in West—prineip in 


‘Fidel t is indorsed y tome 
of th eilty’ Company in this city.” 


000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William Street, 
New York. 


BONDS 81,000 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Six Per Cent. DEBENTURES 
NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B. A. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES UPON 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 


Also caro mortgages for sale. 

ten years’ experience. Nearly $8,000, 000 in-. 
vested without loss. 

Call at the company’s office or write for particulars. 


100;BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


A SOLID @pPeR CEN [ 


Perannum, first mort cages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma Nationai Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
"ES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


The American Savessmont Company, 
metsburg, Iowa, with a Paid- pcapital of of $600.- 
» surplus 875,000. 
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MANHATTAN Savivas INSTITUTION, 
New York, Dec. 24, 1886. 
7Tist SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of thisinstitution have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on de t bal 
ing the three or six months ending 
31, feds at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HA ALF 
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confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, ¢ 


FERRY'S SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY &CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDGMEN 


in the world, 


0. M. FERRY & co's 
Illastrated, 
eriptive & 


SEED ANNUAL 
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R. Hi. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST.,. 
NEW YORK, 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE AND — 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT si 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY, 


% a 
OUR GFNTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT AT ONE 
DOLLAR. WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
POSO™S OF CAREFULLY SELECTFD LINEN, 4ND 
BUTTONHOLES HAaND-MADE. ADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 


LINEN GOODS" 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO alAIL ORDERS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


ANNUAL SALE 


Silks, Velvets, Plushes, ete. 


James McCreery & Co. will com- 
mence on Jan. 3 their Annual Sale 
at Retail of Silks, Velvets, Plushes, 
etc. 

This opportunity of purchasing 
the most Fashionable and Reliable 
character of goods is most respect- 
fully recommended. The _ prices 
their stock will be offered at will 


goods are not required for immedi- 
ate use. 


Mail orders a specialty. Address 
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4 _ New York. 
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valuable ite practical operation is conservative an 7, | 
| 
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TREE-CL:MBING CRAYFISH. 


To show how a flood or oversupply of 
water will at certain times alarm these 
little creatures, a gentleman residing in 
Freeport, Illinois, informed me that not 
many months ago they had some very 
heavy rains, that greatly increased the 


. volume of the little river running through 


future use. 


the town. The water gradually rose until 
nunbers of quite large trees were sub 

merged, and the stream was almost twice 
its ordinary width. Such an unusus] 
occurrence naturally attracted consider- 
able. attention, and my informant and a 
number of others visited tae trees several 
times, and when the river was at the high- 
est they presented a strange anpearance 
from a little distance. Their trunks 
seemed to have changed color from the 
water up to the branches, and on closer 
inspection it was found that they were 
completely incased with crayfish, which 
covered every available space, crowding 
upward by hundreds, clinging to the bark 
and to each other, in some spots packed 
one upon another four and five deep ; every 
moment added to the throng, new ones 
emerging from the water, while those 
above, urged on, crept out upon the 
branches, and completely covered them, 
presenting a novel and interesting sight.. 
The animals in many cases retained their 
positions for several days, and did not seem 
to be affected by ‘their stay out of wa'er. 
The occasion, however, was taken advan- 
tage uf by the people, who came wiih 
buckets and brooms, and swept them from 
the trees by hundreds, storing them up for 
The crayfish in certain por- 
tions of the Western country is a pest to 
the agriculturist, and the work of these 
littie creatures often greatly increases the 
labor and expense of breaking up land 

especially after the burrows or mounds 
have stood for many years, the vegetation 
that has grown upon them often increas. 
ing their size to mammoth proportions. — 
[Popular Science Monthly. 


GRUFF, BUT GENEROUS. 


A prettier and more pathetic story has 
seldom been told than one published in 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” A hospital fo 
sick children in the Eist Erd of London 
should at least, one would think, be as 
good a building, as weil fitted for its pur 
pose, as a stable at the West End. Yet 
the work of whicad this story tells was 
carried on in ‘‘a tumbledown old wharf 
warehouse,” such a place as the readers of 
Dickens can easily picture to themselves. 
It might have formed part of the business 
premises of the famous Mr. Quilip; and 
for certain, none of the gay process{or 
thronging Hyde Park would have eufferec 
one of their horses to abide in it 
single night. But it had to do for the sick 


children simply because there was no 


money to build a better place. And ther 
one day, up the rickety stairs, holdiag on 
by tbe rope that served for banister, came 
a shabby, gruff old man, asking, ina tone 
that seemed to threaten an action for 
damages, if this was a children’s hoe pital, 
and if they did not want a proper ‘’ hos 
pital.” The secretary, with faint hopes of 
a guinea, answered these questions, and 
recelved—a check for £1,000 They went 
over the place ; and when this unexpecied 
ange! of blessing had seen the children, he 
came back, asked again for pen and ink, 
and wrote—a second thousand. Then, 
with his coat buttoned, he was about to 

- but one story after another of healing 
and of child heroism flowed from the 
secretary's lips, until, with a gruff Ha!’ 
the coat was thrown back once more, the 
magic book produced, and a third thou 
sand laid beside the others. ‘‘ 1 found my 
way up, and ican fiad my way down. 
Good-day.” The man of shabby coat and 
gruff voice was gone, but the secretary 
had the new building in his hand.— [| Chris- 
tlan Leader. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS 
LANDLORD. 

A characteristic story of Prince Bie- 
marck’s earlier diplomatic career is going 
the round of the German papers. Bis- 
marck was the Federal Minister at Frank 
fort, and he lodged at the house of a 
there. Oue day the Minister | 


missed the be)l by means of which he had 
been.accustomed to call his servaut when 
needing his services in the study at the top 
of the houre. He therefore asked the 
landlord to furnish him with a new one. 
The answer was a refusal. Other lodgers 
had been accustomed to buy such things 
for themselves, andthe landlord did not 
know why an excepfion should be made 
in the cas? of Herr voa Bismarck. The 
Minister said nothing, but probably 
thought much. Next day the report of a 
pistol rang tnrough the house. Frightened, 
the landjiord made search in all the rooms, 
and at last discovered that the shot had 
been tired in the study of Herr von Bie 
marck, on whose table the weapon still 
lay smoking. ‘‘In heaven’s neme, what 
is the matter ?” exclaimed the alarmed 
landlord. ‘*Oh, nothing, don’t trouble 
yourself,’ was ‘the cool reply. ‘‘It is 
only a signal by which my servant knows 
that I want him. It is a very harmless 
signal, tuo; you wlil soon get used to it !"’ 
Bismarck got his bell. 


The greatest consolation to one growing 
old is the improved surroundings which 
come with age, experience, and wisdom. 

We are reminded of this fact by the ap- 
pearance of the new Seed Annual of D. M,. 
Ferry & Co., the celebrated seedamen of 
Detroit, Mich. (They enjoy the enviable 
reputation of being the widest and best 
koown firm in any business in the United 
States ) Millions of people, gardening both 
for profit and pleasure, have found ever in- 
ete cain satisfaction and delight in using 
their seeds. 

Every one desiring seeds of the highest 
type and hest wealtey should secure their 
Aunual. It is sept free on application. 


What better proot can you have of the 
merits of the renowned PEARLINE WASHING 
than the almost startling figures 
of the number of packages used in 1886— 
about fifteen millions—and- the demand 
growing? Don’t you think itabout time you 
became acquainted with wonderful 
labor saver? Beware of i tions—the 
uname of JAMES P¥LE on each package is 
the only satezaard. 


MADAME PORTERB’Ss COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
successfully used over fifty years. 


Charles A. Roberts, s, of East East Wilson, N. bes oy 
thirteen scrofulous ulcers on his face and n 
Hood’s cured them, — 


HO opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
‘ares where other remedies fall. 


FoR IN VALIDS. 
We 


Carryia 
crutches, suuitary uvods, invalids’ Be 
Our Lilustrated Catalogue of 
neges sen 


Sargent € 8144816 Broad way,’New York. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


party of limited mambere will leave Boston, 

fora GRAND fUURYV yay 
SOUTH, MEXICO, and CALIVOR 

The entire round of travel peough Mexico to he 
made ina Special Weaia of Ne 
Palace Car Attached All the princtp? 


cities to be vis neariy a fortnight to be 
passed in the ae of Mexteo. Side oe to nu “ef 
points of Interest, including a Daye’ Ex- 
cursion over the Pievare esque Mexican ded ai 
way. The time in California to be — 
pleasure, with six different: dates 

es' ort, and the tickets 


a ~ waddition to above, parties will leave for Cali- 


fornia January 2, Janu-ry 31 (speetal trip ma New 


Puget 
ete.). 
Ww. RAYMOND. 
Send for descriptive circulars. W. RAY. 
MOND, 296 g Street (opposite 
Street), Bosto York Office, 25; Broadway. 
Philadelphia Office, 111 “South Ninth Street (under 
‘ontinental Hotel). London Office (Genry Gaze & 
Son, Agents), 142 Strand. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Revised by HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 
The standard authority in all the United 

An Indispensable Handbook for every member 

deliberative body. Price, 75c. r raje 

sellers. sent by maliion receipt of price. 

the Publishers, 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass, 


WANTS. 


{ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure 
fur fifteen cents per line.) 


Wanted.—A young lady, with good health and 
education, accustomed to teaching or the care 
of a house, wishes a siiuationin a family. No 
objection to traveling. Best of references given 
and required, Address I. C., Box 66,Southing - 


Ye Nat 
ND EXCURSION TO. MEXICO, 
I. A. WHITCOMB. 


won, Coun, 


| writers of theday. . 


| 


ste ana IKV 


The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food |! ndicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either ip 
infants or adults. 

g-~ It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successfui in hundreds 
of cases Ww other pre foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


LEQ MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
LASILY PREPARED, At Drageists, 2o.. 50c., $1 


Infante and Invalides" sent free on 
Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Maximum (Quality. Minimum Price. 


FLORIDA 


$9 Por Day. Per Day. 
Special Rates by the Week or Month. 


Takes. Magus htful. Pine Roatan. Beautiful 


‘ent roves—Oldest 

in the State rlor la Advent C.L.6.C., 

Ld Room, u 

] tful, Ho e. Music. 

Service t-Class. Ric Boating: 
Dg, Hunting tying, Boat 

Equabie, 


34 HOURS FROM NEW YORK, 


n.; Dr. pry Foster. Cliftera 
Sanford Fla.; Hon. M Puisif: 


N.Y; Col. J inerebe 
Santor A: meets Hock sland, Fie. 
OUSBE, Near 


CU., FLORIDA. 


Littell’ S Living Age. 


~ penters upon its 172d Volume, 
& Bhaving met with continuous 
and success. 
We A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Threeand a Quarter Thousand 
octavo pares of 
yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue. and with a 
completeness Lowhere else at- 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Po- 
litical Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, 

Tt is therefore invaluable to every American re ad. 

er,as the onfty satisfactorily fresh and COMPLET 
compilation of an current 
~- a spensable because it embraces the productions 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


~ tg branches of Literature, Science, Pelitics, and 


5 To hare THE LIVING AGE 1s {o hold the keys of the 
entive world of thought, of screnirfic psycho- 
dogical research, eritical note, romance. . 
It has never been so bright. so comp bn ie so diversi- 
SJied wnterest, as tt is to-day.” ston Traveller. 

one of the publications that intelligent people re- 
gard as practically indispensable. From its pages one 
dearns what the world 1s thinking about. tisan educa- 
tion in itself, as well as an entertainment. " — Hartford 
cour: unt. 

‘it contains nearly all the good literature of the time. . 
There is nothing noteworthy tm scvence, art, literature, 
biog? ing preresephy. or religion, that cannot be found 
af is @ hbrary in uself.’--The Churclimuan, 

ew Y 

“It sas ‘be truthfully and cordially said that tt never 
offer sadry or valueless page.”’ — New-York Tribune. 

* Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear 
an if in their best moods. . The reader is kept well abreast 
of the current thought of ‘the e.”’ — Boston Journal. 

Ti.rough pages alone, it 1g possible to be as weil 
wnformed current as by the perusal of along 
dist of mouthiies.”” — Vhilade|lphia Inquirer, 

* The subser iption price ws slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literature which tt Srinhe withitin 
ats weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs no more than 
this one publication fo seep him well abreast of English 
literature.”’— Sunday-School Tinics, Phila- 

elptia 

“ Poremost of the eclectic periodicals.’* —N. Y. World. 

“It furnishes @ complete compilation of an mdispen- 
sable literature.” — cago Evening Journal. 

Jt enables tts readers to fully best 
thought and of civilization 
Adlvoc dte, Pittsburgh. 

Tt is absolutely without ariral. . Conring once a reek, 
$t gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost 
Essay and review, biography, trarel, 
science, fiction, poetry, the best o each and all is here 
placed within reach."* — Montrea Gazette 

sares not only time, but money. acific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

** It has become indispensable.’’ — New-York Observer. 

“It heeps well u ats reputation for being the best peri- 
odical in theworld.” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 


Published ¥ at $8.00 a year, free of pos 
or for $10.50, Tue Living AGE and any one of he 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, oot or, for $9.50, THE 
LIVING ‘ag be and the St. Nicholas 

New! s the time to subscribe, beginning with 


New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


The Nutrition of 
application. 


Jan. 1, 1887, THE LIVING AGE | 


or call on’F. H 


Tae THe CosMOPOLITAN 


The Handsomest, 


Pree Most Entertaining, Low 


Ilustrated Family Magazine 
in the World. 


Each number with its 64 large and beautifully 


printed pages, is brimfulof short stories, sket 
poems, travels, adventuses, articles on science. 
erature, politic. il my by the best American 
foreign Writers, such as \ 
Julian Hawthorne, Sophie Swet 

Louise Chandier Moulton Geo. P Sete athr 


Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Catherine Owen, 

H. H. Boyesen, 

Mrs. Katharine B. Foot, 
Joel Benton, 

William T. Hornady, 
Alphonse Daudet, 

Paul Heyse, 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department full of short stories, sketches, arti- 
cles on natural history, etc., for the younger mem. 
bers of the family. 


THEHOUSEHOLD 


is a department devoted to articles by competen: 
writers on fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of 
the house and the management of children, etc. 


Each number contains one or more handsomely 
illustrated articles and se se full-page éngrav- 
ings. Et is the only Miagazine that 
can be read trom the first page to the 
last with unabated interest by every- 
body. For fireside entertainment during the long 
winter evenings it is Worth ten times its 
price, It never contains long, tedious or heav, 
articles. Arrangements have been made for beau- 
tifully illustrated articles on Asia Minor, on the 
palaces of France and Italy, on Japan, Constant. 
nople, etc. 

Price $2.50 per year with a Shannon 
Letter and Bill File ora Shannon 
Sheet-Miusic Binder (price of eac h 
$2.25) free to every subscriber, Th- 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for 
the preservation and classification (alphabetically 
and according to date) of letters, bills, etc., in such 
a way,that any paper can be referred to, taken out 
and replaced without disturbing the others. With 
the Binder any piece of music can be put in or taken 
out without disturbing any other sheet. 


SEND 20c. FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


For sale at all news stands, and published by 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Harriet Prescott Spoft 
Prof. David Swing, 
Helen Campbell, 
Olive Thorne Miller, 
John Burroughs, 
(ount Leon Tolstoi, 
William Westall, 
And many others. 


PERFECTION” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 
(Pat. Nov. 22, ’81.] 
Combining with our Self-Acting 
Valve and Non-Heating Burner, ta 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 
the’ bor leaking = 
the fount. 
Ask for 
Perfection Class Fount 
&T LAMP 


only, by the 
Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th St, N. Y, 


Send for Illustrated explanatory 
Circular 
Cusniongep Ear 


GURE*. E AF W hiepers distinctly. 
te, F Address 


Comfortable, Illustrated book & pree 
SCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 


ELSON’S 


sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denomination 
rom 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker 


bv Peck's Part. 


paper. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


D RST TRACHER AMERICAN 


and FOREION, 


B geese for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y 


Y& taken and prepared for coll 
Highest vag 


OME AND DAY SCHOO! FOR GIRLS. 

Primary. Intermediate, Classical, English, Mu- 

ae Preparation for Vassar Coll: ge a specialty 

pils admitted on our Certificate without examina 

tion. **THE ELMs,” Springfield, Mass. Mirtes FOR 

Principals. Second term 8 
e 1887 


188 8. B. MATHEWS? Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit,New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


| Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Chtistian Union. 


PERRY 


Of Superior Quality, % 
ding the 


BLAREMan, anes, & Cs, 
768 B’way, N.Y. 


| 
H 
Ld 
» 
» 
| 
| 
EK 
te 
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ENDURING HARDSHIPS. 


With all the many evils of war, there 
are a few ameliorating circumstances. 
Oae of these is the lesson which it teaches 
of enduring hardships. The soldier knows, 
when he bide farewell to the peaceful 
comforts of home, that many hard things 
aré in store for htm. He expects priva- 
tions and discomforts of every kind ; he 
is fully aware that he may Ife among the 
sick and wounded—that he may even die 
unattended and alone. Thus whatever 
comes upon him takes him not by surprise; 
he ig in same measure prepared for it, and 
able to bear it with a courage and heroism 
that he has probably never shuwn in the 
lesser troubles of his home life, Much of 
the same experience has been undergone 
by the sailor, the explorer, the pioneer, and 
others who voluntarily go into scenes of 
-pertl and hardship, and who are thus 
strengthened to sustain the realities as they 
come. 

Those, on the other hand, who live s 
peaceful and uneventful life at home, lose 
this valuable discipline. They anticipate 
no special hardships, they look forward to 
trial and trouble only as a vague possibil. 

ity, and, when they come, they are over- 
whelmed ; instead of feeling a.contempt 
for danger, they regard it with the most 
respectful awe ; instead of enduring an un- 

looked-for disaster with a brave heart and 
a cheerful spirit, they elther indulge {n loud 
complatnt or siak {nto inactive melancholy. 
The truth is, they have.made no prepara- 
tions and lald no plans for anything but 
pleasant lines and peaceful passages, and, 

when called upon to face misfortune or 
_ danger, they are nerveless and defenseless. 

Yet there is no reason why the advan- 
tage of the power of courageous, endur- 
ance should be so largely vested in any 
one class. Every state of life has its own 
hardships—the private and peaceful exist- 
ence of advanced civilization as well as 
the life of the soldier or the ploneer. They 
differ in kind, the former having far 
greater variety and complexity, and the 
latter more certainty and defioiteness ; 
but both muy be equally expected and 
prepared for. Indeed, the peaceful citizen 
needs more, not less, of such preraraticn 
than does the wurrior or the explorer, be- 
cause he knows not from what quarter, or 
in what form, his hardships may come. 
He needs to gird himself with strength 
and courage to meet adversity under any 
of its numerous shapes. 

Instead of this effort, however, the 
general struggle seems to be to avold these 
hardships at all hazards. Thesame effor' 
to escape from trouble and peril, that 
would be deemed cowardly and con- 
temptibie in the soldier, is thought quite 
justifiable in the private citizen. While 
the one is rightly expected to do his duty 
irrespective of results, and to accept with- 
out repining whatever incidental hard- 
ships fall to his share, the other feels at 
liberty so to plan his future as to leave 
out, as much as possible, everything hard 
or unpleasant. Children are often trained 

to expect only an unbroken series of en- 
_joyments, and to feel defrauded and 
astonished when anything interferes. 
Thus they grow up quite unable to bear 
the inevitable burdens of life, or to cope 
with its ills. All power comes by exercise, 
and the power of endurance {s no excep- 
tion. To learn to endure bravely, to bear 
patiently, to suffer, if need be, heroically, 
is one of the most important parts of a 
youth’s education. If he miss learning it, 
he enters life unc quipped for some of te 
most pressing necessities. 

Neither is it merely for the sake of en- 
during manfully what must be borne that 
this lesson should be learned. Through 

‘this process does our whole charactet 
grow and strengthen. Emerson well 
says: ‘“‘This is the natural history of 
calamity. The changes which break up 
at short intervals the prosperity of men 
are advertisements of a nz'ure whose law 
is growth. Evermore it is the order of 
nature to grow, and every soul is, by this 
intrinsic necessity, quitting ite whole sys- 
tem of things, its friends and home, as 


the shellfish crawis out of its beautiful but 
stony case, because {t no longer adults of 
its growth, and slowly forms a new 
house.” Those, then, whose chief effort 
it is to escape from all hardships are in 
the same measure escaping from the 
wholesome growth of character and 
strength of purpose that they would pro- 
mote. Not soil alone nor sun alone gives 
strength and maj sty to the sturdy oak ; 
but also its exp sure to the changes of the 
seasons and its battles with thestorms and 
winds. »oitis through hardships well 
borne and trials cheerily met that man 
attains to the power and dignity of his 
full nature and the stability of his true 
manhood.—f Philadelphia Ledger. 


A certain well-known minister was to 
preach in Greyfr‘ars’, Edinburgh, after 
the lapse of several years, during which 
be had become much stouter. Being 
short-sighted, he required to have the 
Bible placed rather higher than was usual, 
and expressed the hope that the necessary 
arrangements had been attended to. ‘‘ The 
book’s jist the same height as when ye 
were here afore, sir,” said James, add- 
ing, as he surveyed the minister from 
head to foot, ‘‘I dinna mafist think ye 
hae grown muckle frae north to south sin’ 
then, but ye hae grown a good bit frae 
east to west.” 


ACTS LIKE A CHARM. 


From the record of cures of Asthma 
sufferers may rest assured in Compound 
Oxygen they will find at least relief, and, in 
reasonable probability, perfect cure. Not | 
all bave been cured who have tried Com- 
pound Oxygen, but all have fonnd relief. 

Mrs. E. A. Porter writes from Hydesville, 
Cal., November 24, 1885: ‘*1t is now seven 
months since | received the first treatment 
for my son’s use, and he has not had symp- 
toms of a return of the asthia since taking 
the first dose. I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to all my friends who areafilicted 
with any chronic disease. It seems to act 
like a charm on the disease, peculiar in this 
climate,”’ 

A monograph on Asthma, with many 
other reports, and a brochure on Compound 
Oxygen of nearly 200 pages, will be sent, 
postpaid and free, on application, by Drs 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Paila- 


BEST THING LIN ron 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA? 
INGLY wnd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitatiow 
ed tomislead. PEARLLINE is thr 
AFE labor-saving compound, an 
oda bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE NEW VoR® 


. and Children. Auy of your dealer or send {OQ stamps 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 


for trial can, H. O,WLILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


indispe le ang economical fur hot weathe: 
Made of cloth, and are compaely REVERSIBLI 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating sis, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, boston, Mass. 
PARKE 
HAIR BALS 


Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


| INENE 


COLLAR 
And Pair of Caf's. 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


M8 the popular favorite for d 
the hair, Restoring colo 
ray, and preventing Da draft. 


‘Motual Insurance Company 


t cleanses the 
hair an sure to please, 
at Druggiste, = 


Eyes Ears Nose 


Are all more or less affected by catarrh. 
become inflamed, red, and watery, with dull, heavy 
pain between them; there are roaring. buzzing 
noises in the ears, and sometimes tbe hearing ts 
affected ; the nose is a severe sufferer, with its con- 
stant uncomfortable discharge, bad b-eath, and loss 
of the sense of amell. All these disagreeable symp- 
toms disappear when the disease is cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia, which expels from the blood the im- 
purity from which catarrh arises, tones and restores 
the diseased organs t health, and bulids up the 
whole system. 


Catarrh in the Head 


** [have suffered with catarrh in my head for years 
and paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines 
I was weak, and my eyes were so sore that I could 
not sew or read much. I began to take Hood’ 8 Sar. 
saparillaand now my catarrh is nearly cured, the 
weakness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good 
—in fact, | feel like another person. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rillais the only medicine that has done me perma- 
nent good.” Mrs. A. CUNNINGHAM, Providence, R. L 

“IT have used Hood’s Saraaparilla for catarrh with 
very satisfactory results. I received more perma- 
nent benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 
M. E, ReaD, Wauseon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 


OP OP THE 


ATLANTIC 


Yor«, January 23d, 186 


Company, 

affairs on the 81st of December, 1885 : 
Premiunys on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8ist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked set: 
off ist January, 1885 1,839,525 10 


Total Marine Premiums.............. 


Premiums k 
Uary, 1885, to Bist 


and State of 
City, Bank, and 


Stock, City 


cel 
A dividend of F per cent. is ‘declared on 
he net earned p y for 
‘ee Fourth of May n : 
by order of the 


For a check for $20 we 
EWSPAPE Will print a ten-line ad- 
jon ‘ssués leading 

ERTIS American 

‘and complete the work 


within ten days. This is 
st the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line. for 
{000 Circulation ! The advertisement wlll appear 
in but @ single issue of any paper, and consequently 
will be pi before One Million different news 
paper purchasers ;—or Five MILLION Reapers, if it 
a true, as is sometimes stated, that every news 
aper is looked at by five persons On an ave 
fen.iMnes will accommodate about ve 


ELL & CO., 10 SPRUCE ST, « NEw YORK 


- Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


The eyes |. 


The Beecher Calendar 


For Every Day of 158383, 
FREE TO ALL 


Who will send two new yearly su’scriptions, at 
$2 each, to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


which publishes monthly the authorized and 
personally revised sermons of 


Henry Ward Beecher 


AND 
T. De Witt Talmage. 


Resides these sermons this magazine publishes 

each month over 50 Pages of Bright Stories, 
Articles, and Poems, by the Foremost American 
Writers. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
Send for Sample Number, 10 Cents. 


THe BeecnerR Dairy CaLENDAR contains 
charming and powerful extracts from the works 
and sermons of Mr. Beecher for each day in the 
year, and will be mailed, postage paid, sepa- 
rately. for $1, or sent fr-e. as announced above. 
It is handsomely lithographed in over twelve 
different gs with a perfect portrait of Mr. 
Beecher, 7 Rock wood, of New York, and at- 
tractive and accurate pictures of the first church 
in which Mr. Beecher preached ; Mr. Beecher's 
birtbplace, Litchfield, Conn ; Plymouth Church, 
and his Peekskill home. it is a useful and orna- 
mental addition to any librafy or parlor. and ts 
of special value to clergymen and admirers of 
Mr. Beecher. 

TatmMaGe Dairy for 1887 mailed 
upon the same conditions. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION and THE BROOK- 
LYN MAGAZINE (without Calendar’ mailed, 
postpaid, to one address one year, for $4.50. 


Send subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray St., New York. 


UDSGN 


No Preparation. No 
Heat. Arsxolutely 
INDELIBLE. Canna 
be washed out afer 
ithasoncedried. A 
S' retcher given 
with each bottle, fore 
holding the clothing 
while marking. ASK 
your storekeeper for & 
il, will bexent post 
paid on receipt of 

price from Am. Headquarlers. 


DANL. JUDSON & SON, LD., LONDON, 


MANAGER, 


(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 


Men 
Howard Chair Co. +» New ot en, Conn, 


NEWS 
To | ~ADIE 


nducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orde + for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful yee Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
or Webster's Dic full | particulars address 


THE GREA MERIC 
Box 289. 81 and Bene St., New York. . 


CREATAMERICAN 


GOMPANY 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


in time. Sold by 


thedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, a 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS 


very partofthecountry. Weinvite attentiontoo 
PARLOR atfrom $500to $1 
and upwards. M COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and anata invited to a apply yto u 
for allinfomation connected with our art, RIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
applieation, Second-hand Organs forsale atlow 


_— 


THE VERY BEsr_ 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR'*CY 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Chandeliers 
conceivable use, Catalogues 
ree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 06 


20 Washington St, | 83 E. 
Boston, Mass. 1% 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; alsc 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 
balf acentury noted for supertorit? 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Ch 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete PU 
WARRANTED, Catalogue seus Proe. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
anpD for CHU HBS, &e, 
Send for Price Addrese 


-McS Cc 
Mention this paper. ma 


ENCLISH 


BLACK BALL brand 
Marking|N Kerice 25cts. 


A. F. Freeman, 46 Murray N.Y, 


~ 


| 
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8 
| 
| 
ted 
The Trustees, in Conformity to te Charter of & 4 
| 
43 78 | \ 
same period...........$1,915,020 67 y > 
Returns of Pre 
ow 
Loans secured by Stocks, andother. INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. - 
Real Estate and Claims due the % 
Company, estimated at............ 530,000 90 | 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,508,148 52 
per cent. interest on the outstanding | — —— 
dficates of profits will be paid THE 
oF legal representatives, on 
Second of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of T ee 
861 will be redeemed and paid to the holders {eee 
or legal on and 
| which dase all interest thereon will cease. 
wsrtificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
be’ 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
RA WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. 8TURG JOHN ELLIOTT 
AM & DODGR, ¥ WLEY 
HAND. IBAA a 
> 
W. te: 
COHARLES DENNIS, ane 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. | 
A, A. RAVEN, 84 Vico President. 
A AS | | 
4 
heck Or send 30 cents for book of 176 pages. FA t | 
+20. P. OW i 
\ CURES WHERE ALL ELSEFAILS. ~' 


